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THE STATE OF THE IRISH POOR.* 


His Majesty’s speech has recommended 
to the consideration of parliament the 
question of legislative relief for the Irish 
poor. We do not, we confess, anticipate 
that any practical measnre will be adopt- 
ed this session: but while we are aware 
that the application of any enactment 
requires the greatest exercise of cau- 
tion in its details, and while it is not 
our wish or our intention at present 
to enter upon any discussion of the 
much-agitated question of poor laws, 
we feel that there are few reasoning 
men who will now question the broad 
and yet simple fact, that there exists 
in Ireland a mass of the most appalling 
misery and destitution, of the removal 
of which, the natural progress of cir- 
cumstances presents no_ reasonable 
prospect, and which, therefore, im- 
peratively demands the special atten- 
tion of the governing powers of the 
state. Those who will admit this much 
—and it is hard for any one who reads 
the volume before us to deny it— 
concede, in fact, the principle of the 
necessity of legislative interference. 
In what manner this interference may 
be made most effective is, compara- 
tively speaking, a question of detail, 
We repeat, we are not sanguine in 
our expectations that any measure will, 
during the present session of parlia- 
ment, become law; and we are very 
sure that any interval that may elapse 


_ Ee 


before the final preparation of any 
plan for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the starving (we cannot use 
the word labouring) classes of this 
country may be well employed by men 
of all parties in a calm and dispas- 
sionate enquiry into the causes of the 
distress and the remedies by which it 
is most likely to be cane 

We will not now pause to lay down 
any of those almost self-evident prin- 
ciples which bear upon this question, 
and the authority of which one might 
almost suppose it would be unnecessary 
to establish—the obligation imposed 
upon men when associated in that 
partnership of the state to provide for 
the needy and destitute of their own 
number—the right of every man to be 
provided, to the very utmost extent of 
the powers of the state, with the means 
of procuring subsistence. These and 
many other similar principles we will 
not now stop to illustrate. Whatever 
may be our own opinions, we do not 
in this paper appear either as the 
opponents or the advocates of any 
particular policy with regard to the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
poor: our only desire is to impress 
upon our readers the conviction that 
this condition is such as CANNOT ANY 
LONGER Last. By whatever means 
subsistence is provided for our pauper 
population, 1T MUST BE PROVIDED. 





* Selection of Parochial Examinations relative to the Destitute Classes in Ireland, 
from the Evidence received by His ag ac de Commissioners for Enquiring into the 


Condition of the Poorer Classes in 
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Their destitution in some districts has 
reached the utmost limit of human 
endurance. We feel that we are touch- 
ing upon fearful topics, and we will 
spare all comment. We will place 
before our readers facts too startling 
to be unheeded—too momentous to be 
forgotten. We will bring evidence to 
which it is almost unnecessary, and to 
which we feel it hardly safe to speak. 
To sum up that evidence—and we can 
do so with a brevity of tremendous 
import—it has been proved that there 
exists in the bosom of our land a depth 
and an extent of destitution unparal- 
leled in the history of human suffering. 
In some districts the great majority of 
the population are, for months in each 
year, without sufficient food, and 
unable, by any exertion of industry, to 
fa it. It has been proved that 
unger has driven many of them to 
escape death by starvation by boiling 
and eating the wild weeds which in 
other countries are regarded as the 
curse of the soil, but here afford these 
wretched beings their miserable sub- 
sistence. And this is not any occa- 
sional misery that must be borne and 
then passed away; it has been proved 
that in each year there is a period 
when multitudes of Irishmen are in 
positive and actual want of food, and 
that these wretched beings must look 
forward to these months of annual 
starvation with an anticipation as cer- 
tain as that with which they expect 
the coming of the long days, and with 
an equal consciousness that no effort 
of theirs can prevent their inevitable 
recurrence. These are facts: we offer 
no comment—we draw no deductions. 
Our readers are probably aware that 

a commission was some time since 
issued to enquire into the state of the 
Irish poor. These commissioners have 
some months ago presented their first 
report. They have very wisely pub- 
lished, in a separate and cheap shape, 
selections from this report, which con- 
tains the result of their parochial ex- 
aminations. We have prefixed to this 
paper the title of these selections, in 
reference to that of the report itself. 
e are anxious that the facts which 
the commissioners have elicited should 
be known as extensively as possible; 
and the in ver of the selections 
(of equal authority with the a 
of 


itself) places them within the reac 


those who may have no opportunity 
of consulting the bulky tomes of the 
parliamentary papers. 

The report is intended only to form 
a part of what the commissioners pro- 

ose to return as the result of their 
abours. The Commission was dated 
September, 1833, and directed to 
“Richard Archbishop of ~ Dublin, 
the Most Rev. Daniel Murray, D.D. 
Charles Vignoles, D.D. Richard More 
O’Ferrall, Esq. the Rev. James Carlile, 
Fenton Hort, John Corrie, James 
Naper, and John Battie Wrightson, 
Esqrs.” Its object and extent was thus 
expressed—* To inquire into the con- 
dition of the poorer classes of our 
subjects in Ireland, and into the various 
institutions at present established by 
law for their relief ; and also whether 
any, and what remedial measures ap- 
pear to be requisite to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish poor, or any 
ortion of them.” Of this duty they 
ave as yet only performed a part ; but 
state in their preface several reasons 
for not having effected more. 

Whatever may be the faults or 
defects of this inquiry, (and before 
we have done with it we shall be 
obliged to notice several,) it never- 
theless contains and presents to the 
public, a great mass of valuable infor- 
mation, which we trust will be patiently 
and candidly studied by all that are 
possessed of means to influence the 
state of the peasantry of this country, 
either in the whole, as legislators, or 
in the detail, as landed proprietors, and 
directors of public works and institu- 
tions. Each, however, must be pre- 
pared to meet with some things new, 
and some at variance with his received 
opinions. The most active, zealous, 
and valuable friends of their fellow- 
creatures are frequently also the 
most likely to be led by opinions 
not founded on fact, or based only 
on facts of particular and local occur- 
rence. To them, therefore, this work 
would be of especial value; and 
we would urge them to its perusal. 
We cannot promise entertainment from 
such a study; but we can safely 
pledge ourselves that they will be 
rewarded for the time so spent. 

The nature of the present work is 
merely a mass of arranged evidence al- 
most withoutcomment. We havealready 
stated our intention to follow in this re- 
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spect the example of the Commissioners, 
We shall content ourselves with extract- 
ing, for the benefit of our readers, some 
passages on the different branches of the 
inquiry, with such observations as may 
occur. We may, perhaps, suggest a few 
remedies of a simple character in the 
power of individualsto adopt, which will, 
we think, tend to diminish the evils which 
are soawfully apparent on the face of the 
evidence. In marking our extracts we 
shall in general choose such as are sup- 
ported in their tendency by the general 
result of the inquiry throughout the 
kingdom ; referring our readers to the 
work itself for the more peculiar fea- 
tures of individual districts, 

Before we commence, however, we 
would intreat our readers to dismiss 
from their minds, for a while, their 
theories, whether for or against the 
poor laws. We shall keep compara- 
tively clear of the subject, not only for 
the reason above stated, but because 
we consider the question as one 
at present clothed with a multitude of 
adventitious difficulties, arising not 
from the merits of the subject 
itself, but from the character of the 
individuals likely to be engaged in 
it, and the circumstances of the country 
to which it would be applied. We 
would also remind our readers, that 
measures may be adopted in utter 
defiance of their opinions, and that it 
is their duty to be so well acquainted 
with the subject, as to be able to 
qualify, and render as little injurious 
as possible, an enactment which they 
may not be able to prevent. Above 
all things, we would impress upon our 
readers the madness, as well as wicked- 
ness, of regarding as a party question 
a question with which party has nothing 
to do—a question in which benevolence 
should still every disturbing emotion 
that might draw us off from the glo- 
rious, the politically catholic object of 
relieving distress—in which the sacred 
voice of charity should hush into 
silence the angry jarrings of political 
discord. It is, we — evident to 
any one who studies the evidence be- 
fore us, that Ireland is in a state which 
cannot continue, and which is growing so 
rapidly worse, as to render a thorough 
change of system imperative. To ren- 
der that change a blessing instead of a 
scourge, it must be, as it ought to be, 
guided and produced by a calm, 
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steady, and wise—and that is by a 
conservative, hand. 

But to return to the report. We 
must confess that the composition of 
the Commission, the body of assistants 
to whom the examinations were en- 
trusted, the mode and spirit in which 
these examinations were conducted, 
and the report drawn up—uall haye 
the direct tendency to mix up with 
their duties party considerations most 
improperly introduced. But though 
the “animus” even of this publica- 
tion betrays its sectarian character, 
and the witnesses chosen ure not 
always the best authority, yet from a 
comparison of the whole, much valuable 
information may be derived, and many 
just conclusions attained. 

«« This evidence solely relates to the 
first branch of the Inquiry, which is now 
complete ; namely, as to the modes in 
which the destitute classes in Ireland are 
supported, to the extent and efficiency of 
those modes and their effects upon those 
who give, and upon those who receive relief. 

«The Appendix (A) contains Paro. 
chial Examinations relative to the modes 
of relieving — 

Deserted and Orphan Children. 

Illegitimate Children and their Mothers. 

Widows having Families of young 

Children. 

The Impotent through Age or other 

permanent Infirmity. 

The Sick Poor, who in health are ca- 

pable of earning their subsistence. 

The Able-bodied out of work. 

Vagrancy as a mode of relief. 

« An examination relative to these 
subjects was made in one parish in every 
barony, in each of the following counties, 
seventeen in number. 

« ConnauGutT—Galway, Mayo, Res- 
common, Sligo, 

« LeinsTER—Carlow, Kildare, Long- 
ford, Westmeath, Wexford. 

« Munster—Clare, Cork, Kerry, Li- 
merick, Tipperary. 

« Utster—Antrim, Donegal, London- 
derry. 

“To these parochial Examinations, 
a Supplement is annexed, containing 
Answers to Nine Questions on these 
subjects. The Answers are made by the 
clergy (of the various persuasions), the 
magistracy and others, from every part of 
the country.” 

The selections contain the principal 
portion of the information derived from 
these different branches of inquiry. 
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The arrangement is very judicious, 
and enables the reader to arrive at con- 
clusions on each branch of the subject, 
without the labour of analyzing to the 
extent necessary where the arrange- 
ment is local. But it will be necessary 
for those who wish to derive sound 
deductions as to the causes of the 
evils there stated, to observe always 
the description of witness, and the part 
of the country. The work will be 
more useful to those who have some 
practical acquaintance with the real 
state of the country, than to those who 
are possessed only of theories on the 
subject. There is one point apparent 
on the face of the whole mass of evi- 
dence, and supported by every part 
of it upon which we cannot refrain 
from congratulating our country and 
nation at large. We allude to the 
fact, that all the complicated distress 
and privation to which they have been 
subjected, has not yet succeeded in 
destroying that native independence, 
self-respect, and family affection, which, 
under all the superstition with which 
it is smothered, is still the basis of 
the Irish character. We must, how- 
ever, state it as our fixed opinion, that 
while the whole of the work before us 
tends to set off the character of the 
Irish peasant in these respects in splen- 
did contrast to that of the English, 
as exhibited in the corresponding 
report of that kingdom; yet the 
painful contrast is not to be attributed 
to the existence of the poor law in 
England, but partly to the abuse and 
neglect of that law, and partly to the 
character of the people. 

We shall now proceed to our task. 
The first branch into which the subject 
has been divided by the Commis- 
sioners, is that of “ Deserted and Or- 
phan Children.” Upon this portion we 
shall not dwell at any length, as it is 
one comparatively simple as an object 
of legislation. Our readers are probably 
all aware of the existence, the nature, 
and the recent closing, as regarded 
the country districts, of the Dublin 
Foundling Hospital. All deserted 
children under twelve months old, 
whose parents were not known, were, 
until the last few years, received into 
this institution on payment of a sum 
of £5.. The name which they wished 
the child to be called was also men- 
tioned by the churchwardens in the 
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certificate : of course all the children 
so received were brought up mem- 
bers of the Established Church. 
This regulation is said to have had a 
great effect in checking the desertion 
of children among the Roman Catholic 
part of the peasantry. On this subject 
we shall make a few quotations. 


“ The Foundling-hospital was good in 
the days wherein it existed, because as 
the children were brought up in the faith 
of the Established Church, the mothers 
made every exertion to maintain them 
rather than put them in the way of being 
brought up in a faith uncongenial to their 
opinions ; it was, therefore, a great check 
to desertion, without being so severe a 
one as to produce infanticide, for any 
that were deserted, were deserted in such 
a manner as to be brought under the 
eyes of the churchwardens.” 


It is said by many of the witnesses 
that the boys educated by the insti- 
tution turned out well; but the girls 
in general the reverse.’ This, however, 
does not appear to result from any- 
thing in the system there adopted, as 
the same fact appears to hold good of 
deserted children under any circum- 
stance, and has been remarked, and 
variously accounted for, by different wit- 
nesses ; the same has been observed in 
the next branch of the inquiry respecting 
illegitimate children. The deserted 
are always supposed to belong to this 
class. With respect to desertion :— 


«“ The Rev. Mr. Fitzgibbon says that 
the crime is, if anything, rather on the 
increase in frequency; and he is dis- 
posed to seek the cause in the closing 
of the Foundling-hospital in Dublin. 
‘Under present circumstances,’ says he, 
‘the mother has continual opportunities 
of seeing her child, as it is always put to 
nurse in the parish in which it is found.’ 
Formerly a woman hesitated long before 
she deserted her offspring, as the chances 
were, that after it had been sent to the 
hospital she would never set her eyes on 
it again.” 


Upon the next division we shall for 
obvious reasons touch but slightly. 
The whole of the evidence goes to 
shew that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood always exert themselves to compel 
the fathers to marry the women before 
the birth of the child. From whatever 
praiseworthy motives this may proceed, 
inall cases it may be expected to produce 
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the effect so much reprobated in the 
English allowance system, by inducing 
females to employ the sacrifice of vir- 
tue as a means of securing marriage. 
On this subject we shall make but one 
extract, as illustrating the feeling which 
appears to pervade the whole king- 
dom, and which we trust will long con- 
tinue to do so, although the witnesses 
seem to think that owing to the in- 
creasing distress, it is in some places 
threatening to give way :— 


* None of the witnesses had ever 
known the mother of an illegitimate 
child married on account of the wages. 
They scarcely ever get a husband where 
they are known, and generally leave the 
district; if their friends can afford it, 
they are glad to give them money and 
get rid of the shame they bring on them. 
Rev. Mr. S had known them obtain 
husbands after several years of a moral 
and industrious life, but never otherwise, 
except personsas profligate as themselves.” 





Some of our readers, when com- 
paring this passage with the disgusting 
degradation, and absence of honorable 
or moral feeling exhibited in the cor- 
responding returns from the sister king- 
dom, will feel tempted to lay the blame 
of the latter on the poor laws; but 
any one who carefully studies the evi- 
dence on that subject, must perceive 
that it has resulted rather from the total 
neglect and violation of that law, and 
has been corrected immediately wher- 
ever that law was enforced. There is 
unquestionably, however, an inherent 
aristocracy of feeling in the lower orders 
of native Irish, a jealous attention to 
untainted family descent, which is not 
probably to be ound to the same extent 
in any nation in Europe ; and which 
produces a character containing ele- 
ments which, when relieved from the 
oppression of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, may render them one of the 
noblest in the world. 

We shall now proceed to some ex- 
tracts relating to the state of widows 
with young children, or as they are 
called by the peasantry in some dis- 
tricts, “ widows with small families.” 

The following is from the town of 
Ballina, county Mayo :— 


“ Duffey says, ‘labourers’ widows are 
generally reduced to beg. On the death 
of their husbands, they immediately give 
up their houses, if their husbands held 
such. They procure their own and their 
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children’s food, by begging from door to 
door, and get their lodgings for nothing 
among the labourers. The change is not 
very great to many of them, as a great 
part of the labourers’ wives and families 
are accustomed to beg when the labourers 
are out of employment, A very few 
succeed in their endeavours to support 
themselves by industry, but in the most 
laborious and wretched manner.’ ” 

«« On expressing our desire to examine 
one of those who so support themselves, 
the widow Kilboy was produced. She 
says, ‘ My husband, who was a Jabourer, 
has been dead for ten years. He left four 
young children, without any means of 
support but my industry. He at one 
time dealt in buying oats to sell again, 
when he had dressed it into meal. This 
gave me some skill in the business, which 
has been of use to me since, persons en- 
gaged in that business employing me to 
tend the oats in the process of kiln-drying. 
I am obliged for this purpose to watch 
it, without intermission, for twenty-four 
hours, remaining up during the whole 
night, and am paid from 7d. to 4d. for 
each kiln-cast, according as the business 
may be pressing or slack. The most I 
could attend to is four kiln-casts in the 
week; and on an average of the whole 
year, I may be employed during nine 
months. When I get constant employ- 
ment, I sleep as opportunity offers, be- 
tween the taking off of one cast and the 
putting on of another. I have been three 
weeks without lying on a bed, not sleep- 
ing, but as I took a start of sleep in the 
kiln, at such times as I have mentioned ; 
and this at the wages I have stated, at 
most 2s. 6d. a week. Since my children 
have grown up, (the eldest is now four- 
teen,) they have given me some relief by 
helping me, but we receive no additional 
payment. I never lay ina stock of pota- 
toes, but buy from week to week, as I earn 
the price of them. In summer potatoes 
are dearer than at any other season, and I 
have less employment. Of course I am 
more distressed then than at any other 
time of the year; still neither I nor my 
family have ever begged, though I am 
sure most of the beggars live better than 
we. Whatever little I earn, I endeavour 
to live on it, Sometimes, when I was 
earning nothing, persons who are in the 
habit of employing me have lentme money, 
to be repaidin work, when they would have 
employment forme. Atsuch times we have 
lived on a great deal less food than usual. 
We have often lived on one meal of dry 
potatoes in the day. I and my four chil- 
dren have often lived on eight stone of 
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potatoes for a whole week ; about sixteen 
stone would be sufficient for us.’—( Mr. 
Loftus says, ‘they have been accustomed 
to live on so much, and be content with 
it; but if they could afford it, they would 
consume twenty-four stone.’) ‘We very 
seldom at any time of the year have milk 
with our potatoes; we sometimes have a 
salt herring, but we eat them three times dry 
for once that we have any thing with them; 
and it is not the best even of the potatoes 
that we have. We buy the cheapest and 
worst sort of lumpers, that we may have 
them plentiful. Iam not able to clothe 
my children; the wages I can earn are 
too little even to buy potatoes for them ; 
but the people that employ me and trust 
me with their property, are kind enough 
to help me now and then with a little 
meal or seeds beyond my wages, and have 
sometimes put some little article of cloth- 
ing on one of my children. I have not 
been able myself to buy any clothes for 
them since twelve months ago, and even 
then it was but a calico shirt or shift. I 
have never been able to send them toschool 
as they grew up; I should keep them 
at home to give me some little relief in 
watching the kiln.’” 


And, wretched as, was the support 
of this poor widow, 


“Carnan says, ‘It is her cleverness 
that enables her to earn at all, and she 
mast have a strong constitution or she 
never would go through all she does; for 
my part, though I am a man, I should die 
before I could go throughit.’ Mr. Loftus 
says, ‘she may be taken as rather a favour- 
able specimen of the toil and distress suf- 
fered by the very few labourers’ widows 
who support themselves and their families 
by industry. The general resource of 
such widows is beggary.’” 


In the town of Ballymote, county 
Sligo, 

«¢ There are in the parish more than one 
hundred widows; of their situation Dr. 
Longheed, the dispensary surgeon, says— 
* Bad as the condition of the aged widow 
certainly is, I really think it, on the whole, 
better than any other class of the destitute 
poor. The very poorest of their neighbours 
never refuse them house-room. Such as can 
walk to any distance, beg; those who are 
not quite helpless, shift about from cabin 
to cabin, where they are always made 
welcome to a potato, even if the family 
are themselves in want; and Bridget 
Cummayne says, ‘Iam a widow, and 
have seven children; three of them went 


away, as they were starving; I have now 
four with me. Ihave a cabin and bog 
garden. I pay 1110s. forthe whole. It 
is dangerous to sleep in the house, lest it 
may fall. I have 2/. 10s. worth of con- 
acre, and am rearing a pig which will 
hardly pay half the rent. The children 
and I till the ground ourselves, and when 
we are run out of potatoes we get credit 
from the neighbours; but must live part 
of every year on weeds and cabbage.’” 


Of the productiveness of their indus- 
try we may form some notion from the 
following. In the parish of Kilfarboy, 
county Clare, 


“The Assistant Commissioners found 
the widow Halloran employed in making 
a quilt ; she worked eight hours a day, and 
it would take her a week to finish it, and 
all she had bargained for was Is. She 
said she could do the job sooner if she 
could work after sunset, but she could not 
affordacandle. It may thus be estimated 
what the value of that industry is which 
could not afford the outlay of one half- 
penny on candlelight to pursue it. This 
poor widow was considered a dexterous 
needlewoman in her branch, and yet she 
allowed, herself, that she would be satis- 
fied to work in a farmer’s house at it both 
by daylight and candJelight for her food, 
and the comforts of a good five to sit by, 
without any wages at all.’” 


In one case it was deposed in evi- 
dence that, on the establishment of a 
cholera hospital, three widows feigned 
sickness to gain admission. They were 
glad to fly from starvation to the shelter 
of contagion. 

We could wish those to whom his 
Majesty’s most important commission 
was entrusted, had confined their labours 
to a sincere inquiry into the subjects 
appointed them, instead of employing 
the cover of this report to give publicity 
and their special sanction to malignant 
falsehoods and insidious sophistries. 
Mark, reader, in the same parish, 


“ Morrogh, who was a tithe valuator, 
and knew the circumstances of every hold- 
ing in the parish, declared that he never 
knew an instance where a widow was 
spared either in tithe or rent.” 


Now, our estimable commissioners, 
not content with selecting this, which, 
unless the parish of Kilfarboy be a 
special pe to the rest of Ireland, 
is a gross falschood, (for this passage is 
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among the selections published by their 
authority,) describe the witness as a 
“tithe valuator,” and they imply that 
he was the best authority on the 
subject. Do these gentlemen con- 
found, or wish the public to confound, 
a tithe valuator with a tithe collector ? 
or’ are they so grossly ignorant as 
not to know that the former has no 
concern whatever in the collection, 
and is not even a tithe payer ;. and that, 
as a matter of course, every holding in 
the parish must be valued, whether in- 
tended to be collected or not, so that 
this fellow was perhaps the very worst 
authority in the whole parish on the 
subject of collection. They select, too, 
the following from the evidence of Dr. 
M‘Hale :— 

“ A child, upon whom the burthen of a 
parent’s support falls, feels sorely ag- 
grieved, not at sharing what he has with 
his aged parent, but because the cursed 
laws that alienated the treasures of the 
poor, leave him nought wherewith to 
relieve his aged parents.” 

«There are no alms-houses. They 
disappeared with the introduction of the 
establishment that has continued to devour 
all the pious resources that fed those cha- 
ritable institutions. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to notice the other interrogato- 
ries which relate to them. 

« The general opinion throughout the 
country is favourable to a provision for 
the poor, in case such burthen do not fall 
upon those classes that are already taxed 
with their support. Those who hesitate 
on the subject, do so from an apprehension, 
first, that the morality of the poor might 
be injured; and, secondly, that such pro- 
vision would aggravate the burthen of the 
middle classes, whilst the higher, as now, 
might be relieved from the onus of sup- 
porting the poor. With regard to the 
first objection, the circumstances of Ire- 
land and England are different, and there- 
fore it does not follow that the evils pro- 
duced in the one should necessarily be the 
consequence of the introduction of a legal 
provision for the poor in the other, I 
allude (and I do so without meaning of- 
fensive controversy) to the religious feel- 
ings of both nations regarding certain 
points of morality. Where the horror 
entertained for any vice will not be great, 
it is not to be supposed that it will be so 
scrupulously avoided as when it is looked 
upon as productive of the greatest ima- 
ginary misery. Now, it is a matter of 
notoriety that incontinence is regarded by 
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the Catholic peasantry of Ireland with 
tenfold horror to what it is by the Pro- 
testant people of England; and, there- 
fore, though in one country the system of 
poor laws might tend to increase that 
crime, it does not follow that it would be 
productive of similar consequences in the 
other. As to the second objection, it is 
well founded, since it has been uniformly 
found that the pressure of the taxes in 
Ireland generally fell upon the middle 
classes, 


« Itis in vain to make a provision for the 
poor, unless the property of the absentees 
and the church lands are almost exclu- 
sively taxed with the amount, otherwise 
such a provision would be no relief; all 
that would be gained by taxing the indus- 
trious classes would be to make that com- 
pulsory which is now voluntary, to create 
unthankfulness in the minds of those in 
whom now there is gratitude, and to make 
those give with grudging hearts who now 
give with the grace of a free voluntary 
offering; such an exchange would be a 
serious loss; but if the properties of the 
absentees are taxed, and the church lands 
be re-appropriated to their original desti- 
nation, the relief of the poor; the feelings 
of gratitude on the one hand, and of kind- 
ness on the other, will be left unimpaired, 
whilst a large fund, now lying idle, will 
be applied to the support of the people.” 


Mark, English reader, the audacious 
attempt to attribute to Popery as 
contrasted with your pure Bible Chris- 
tianity, those relics of moral feeling 
which have survived her utmost efforts 
for their annihilation. Why should 
this mitred bigot be permitted, under 
the sanction of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, to pollute a question of charity 
and good-will by the exasperating 
topics of polemical controversy? We 
will not be drawn into an imitation of 
his example; but can we help calling 
on our readers to bear in mind the 
principles which dissipate to the winds 
the sophistry with regard to the reve- 
nues of the Church of Ireland? Let 
them remember that those revenues 
are not, and never were, drawn from 
the people. They were not drawn 
from the peasant, because he paid 
them but in lieu of a far heavier 
sum, which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to pay to his land- 
lord; they were not drawn from the 
landlord, for to him they never be- 
longed. They were a portion of the 
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produce of the soil set apart to pious 
uses long ere the oldest lord of the soil 
could trace the slightest claim to his 
estate, or even discover a sign of the 
existence of his family. Let our readers 
also remember that this income was 
spent in the place where it was re- 
ceived—that it was expended in afford- 
ing employment to the labourer, custom 
to the shopkeeper, a market to the 
farmer, and encouragement and ex- 
ample to all. Let them bear this in 
mind, and then let them remember, too, 


that the extortions of the church of 


Rome, enforced by the denunciations 
from the altar, and the midnight inqui- 
sition of the marauding servant of the 
church, exceed in their amount the 
entire tithes paid to the clergy of the 
established church. 
With regard to the treasures of the 
= so piously disposed of in the 
aleyon days of popery—history tells 
us, that in “1376, a Roman Catholie 
parliament remonstrated to the King 
(Edward) against the extortions of 
Rome, saying that the taxes paid to the 
pope, yearly, out of England, amounted 
to five times as much as those paid to 
the king.” 


This precious specimen of the ut- 
terly impertinent, and therefore gra- 
tuitous, exhibition of bigotry and into- 
lerance, is to be found under the head 
of “the impotent poor”!! 

We shall proceed to some extracts 
in which we will have less to find fault, 
and in which there is a little more in- 
formation. 

In the parish of Kilteevan, county 
Roscommon— 


«On the subject of the degree of rela- 
tionship which gives claim for support, 
the following is the answer of Gaffney : 
‘ When poverty is staring them in the 
face, they forget even a father’s claim. 
What used to be the boast and pride of 
an Irishman is lost in the poverty of the 
day.’” 

* * * 

« Mr. Willis Gaffney was of opinion 
that ‘poverty has taken too wide 
a range. Ever since 1822 the spirit 
of the people has been broken down; 
for, when a man is once brought to 
work for food only, as they did then, 
he never after is the same.'” 

From the parish of Fourfinbre, 
county Clare— 

“It was the uuanimous opinion of 


all the persons present, that it would 
be quite impossible, at the present low 
rate of wages, for any man with a 
moderate sized family, working as hard 
and as many days as he could, to save 
any part of his earnings. ‘I know what 
it is,’ said M*Namara, ‘ for a hard-work- 
ing man to make both ends of the week 
meet. When I was first married, I en- 
deavoured to lay by something, and 
though I was enabled to save some little 
trifle the first two years, I found it could 
not lastlong. I had, soon, three children, 
and sickness overtook me one day, and 
kept me in bed three weeks, and all the 
little savings I had, soon went in supporting 
the wife and children during that time.” 
It was agreed on all hands, that there 
were few men who could make a little 
money go so far as M‘Namara. He is 
considered one of the most independent 
labourers, and one of the most honest 
men in that part of the country.” 


Parish of Innishannon, county Cork— 


“ Those that are not ashamed to go 
out to beg are in most cases better off 
than those supported by their relations. 
I met an old woman. yesterday who does 
not beg; she had not clothes enough to 
cover her, nor shoes on her feet; she 
lives with her son, who has a family of 
eight or nine children himself, and he 
would think it a reproach to allow her to 
beg.” 

A remarkable coincidence appears 
to exist between the praetice among 
the peasantry of this country and the 
custom of borough English. 

«“ The parent generally remains with 
his youngest child, who inherits his cabin; 
and he thus continues to enjoy ‘his own 
bed and board,’ to which it appears great 
attachment is felt.” 


The good feeling of the people is 
strongly evinced by the sums remitted 
by emigrants to their relations at home. 
These form, in fact, a considerable 
part of the means by which the poor 
are supported through their numerous 
difficulties. True it is, that America 
does not now afford the same oppor- 
tunities for amassing large fortunes 
which it formerly presented ; it merely 
offers a steady labour-market whic 
secures constant employment and fair 
remuneration; but we would request 
the attention of our readers to this 
fact, that while the remittances so 
constantly flowing into all parts of this 
kingdom from emigrants to their rela- 
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tions, display the strong family affec- 
tion of the peasant, it is no less obvious 
that if the being, who, when at home, 
knows not what it is to lay up a penny 
for the hour of sickness and age, yet, 
the instant he moves to another coun- 
try, appears a saving, prudent, and 
valuable member of society ; impro- 
vidence is not the essence of the cha- 
racter, but the result of the circum- 
stances, of the people. 


We must now turn to the next divi- 
sion of the work which relates to the 
condition of the sick poor. This por- 
tion is particularly important, inas- 
much as in the present circumstances 
of the peasant, a fit of severe illness is 
commonly the means by which the 
whole future life and prospects of the 
labourer are changed. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
keep the different branches of this 
inquiry distinct from each other, since 
they are in practice connected as one 
great system of mutual cause and 
effect ; but we are the less anxious to 
keep them distinct, as in fact the only 
way to view them so as to form any 
just idea as to their future remedies, is 
in the light of a system so connected. 
But on this subject, we shall have oc- 
casion to dwell more at length, when 
we come to notice what appears to us 
to be, to use a botanical phrase, the top- 
root of the whole tree of distress and 
misery, viz. the state of the able-bodied 
poor. 

Upon the state of the sick we 
shall give a few extracts, just as they 
occur in the work, merely remarking 
that they may be considered as apply- 
ing perhaps with equal force to every 
part of the kingdom. We regret to 
say, that in many instances the exorbi- 
tant demands of the priests, for the 
last rites of the church, are added to 
the other miseries of the days of sick- 
ness, 


In the parish of Burrishoole, county 
Mayo, Michael Horan gives a touching 
detail of the sickness of his family—we 
extract a portion— 


“«Those that were not yet down lay 
at one end of the cabin; the sick lay in 
one bed at the other. We had but one 
blanket and a sheet for the whole family. 
We cut the blanket in two, and covered 
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the sick with one-half, while the healthy 
lay under the other. No part of the 
family had any other bed than straw 
or rushes. Since harvest we have had 
plenty of straw, but when it was scarce 
in summer we had no bed but the rushes 
we cut in the fields, and often lay on them 
the same day we cut them. Though I 
asked it, I could get no credit for any 
article I wanted, nor for money. The 
people of my own village had it not to 
give me; they were too poor them- 
selves.” 


In the same parish, Mr. Hughes, the 
parish priest, gives the following ac- 
count of a family whom he visited in 
his sacerdotal functions— 


“ The family had been attacked by 
fever; he found the father and four out 
of five children sick, and all together on 
one bed of moist rotten straw, nothing 
else under them; their sole covering is a 
single fold of what is called a ‘ poverty 
blanket,’* which he was assured had been 
the only one they had used for eight 

ears. Their only attendant was the 
fifth child, a girl eleven years old. No 
person would come into the house. 
Their neighbours used to leave some 
potatoes, and occasionally some milk 
within a few yards of the door, which, 
when they retired, the child took in. 
This was their only support; medical 
attendance was quite out of the ques- 
tion.” 

* a - 

« The witnesses have mentioned four 
or five such cases at present in the parish, 
and agree, that a description of one is a 
description of all. Two of the families 
have between them 14 members, most of 
them at this moment sick, Fever occurs 
chiefly among the very poorer classes, 
from the causes enumerated by Mr. 
Hughes. They have no attendance but 
from their own family; no means of pro- 
curing medicine or other food than pota- 
toes.” 

* « * 

* There are other cases of common oc- 
currence, worse if possible; they are 
those of strange families, beggars, who 
have no houses in the parish; a hut is 
erected for them by the way side. Those 
that are, for the time, in health, attend 
on the sick, and take in whatever is left 
outside by neighbours charitably disposed. 
Mr. Hamilton has known families as they 
sink one after another under the disease, 
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unable to leave such a hut for four 
months, and has himself known, he 
thinks, two cases of persons dying by the 
road side, unsheltered, before such a hut 
could be erected for them.” 


In Drumeliff, county Sligo, Dr. 
Coulter, the dispensary surgeon, speaks 
thus— 


«TI have often given a poor man bark 
and other tonic medicines where a loaf of 
far less cost would have done him much 
more good. But no small proportion of 
our commonest, and eventually the most 
fatal diseases, are caused by the insufli- 
cient nutriment of convalescents. Drop- 
sies, both anasarca and ascited, are very 
prevalent in this district, and amongst 
this class of patients; so are scrofulous 
diseases and scurvy, all which are im- 
putable to the same predisposing causes. 
The benefits which may be insured by 
the more wholesome and sufficient diet of 
the sick and convalescent are incalcu- 
lable.” 


In the parish of Naas, county Kil- 
dare, from Dr. Walsh, the dispen- 
sary surgeon, we have the following 
appalling testimony :— 

« In many instances where I have been 
called in by a dispensary order, the state of 
misery I find them in is beyond descrip- 
tion. I have frequently found them 
lying on the bare ground, and without 
any covering, straw being considered a 
luxury which the pig, if they; have one, 
only enjoys, it being their means to pay 
the rent,and of course, if by bad feeding 
or bedding it does not thrive, out they 
must go. In many instances, when I 
deemed it necessary to order the patient 
gruel, they told me I might as well order 
them claret, because they had neither 
the materials nor turf to boil them. It 
is my decided and deliberate opinion, 
that many persons have actually died 
from the want of the very necessaries of 


life. ” 


There is one passage in this part of 
the selections, the introduction of which 
we cannot help feeling to be most im- 

yroper—we will not add to its mischief 
by mentioning the parish or county— 


* The following is the account of 
medical relief and of the dispensary sur- 
geon as given by Michael Shanley, of the 
labouring class: ‘He has one bottle for 
every complaint.’ 

« When we go to him, sir, ’tis what 
he says, ‘What do you want; tell, tell, 


give him such a thing; be off, be off.’ 
Geelan, the labourer, spoke thus of him: 
‘ I walked eight miles to see him, and he 
gave me a dose of salts; that is what he 
gives overy one.’” 


In the first place, let our readers 
remember that this passage is selected 
by the commissioners. Now, even 
suppose this statement true, it might 
be asked what right have these gentle- 
men to exercise an inquisitive juris- 
diction over the character of a profes- 
sional gentleman? But on what au- 
thority is that done ? on that of Michael 
Shanley, labourer! most probably a 
fellow who had humbugged some sim- 
ple subscriber into giving him a note 
to the dispensary in the hope of teasing 
the physician into giving him a glass of 
whiskey ; and in revenge for his dis- 
appointment presents himself as can- 
didate for the rank of select witness to 
his Majesty’s commissioners, The man 
may be an honest man; nay more, the 
statement may be true ; but it may at 
least as well be false : and why sds, 
what, if even true, would be almost a 
solitary instance ; and if not, an atro- 
cious calumny? The fact, however, 
is, that there is not a parish in the em- 
pire where some scoundrels would not 
be found to make similar statements. 
We have ourselves seen many instances 
wheresuch lies were propagated against 
men not only of the greatest skill and 
most amiable character, but whose whole 
lives were devoted to the fulfilment of 
their duty. 


Whatever were the facts of this 
case, however, we maintain that to 
select for publication such a libel on 
the professional character of an indi- 
vidual as we have noticed, and of such 
a nature that no means lie open for his 
vindication : and this, perhaps, on the 
authority of a spiteful and hypocon- 
driacal boor, is a monstrous and un- 
warrantable abuse of the powers com- 
mitted to their hands by the sovereign. 

The next is the most important 
branch of the inquiry: the state of 
the able-bodied out of work. 

We do not know that the picture of 
distress can go beyond the following, 
which we take from the examinations 
in the parish of Killimore, county 
Galway : 


“There is no such thing in this pa- 
rish as wages given by the small farmers; 
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they swap their labour, and give day for 
day, one to another; they cannot afford 
to give money, and there is so little em- 
ployment to be had that they set no va- 
lue on their labour.—[Egan.} 

* * * 


« You could get five hundred men to- 
morrow willing to work for any wages 
you would offer; they would go to work 
without asking what you would give 
them, and be satisfied with half-pay; this 
would not be the case, if there was a 
sufficiency of employment for two-thirds 
of the labourers; the labourers are not 
employed one-fourth of their time. I 
counted 100 men going from this neigh- 
bourhood, in one group, to look for em- 
ployment, and I saw some of the very 
same men standing in the market-place 
at Nenagh, offering to go with the far- 
mers at any wages, when they were pick- 
ing the best from among them.—[ Mo- 
naghan.] I have known men to work 
for 4d. a day.—[Kilkaldy.] When out 
of work the quantity of food is certainly 
diminished ; the decrease is greater and 
more general in the summer months ; 
but the quality is not changed—it could 
not be worse; for 50 miles round this 
place, every grain of wheat and oats, and 
every pig is sent to foreign markets: 
meal or flour they do not know the taste 
of; some of them kill their pigs, hoping 
to get a better price by doing so, and 
cannot eat even the entrails. The very 
egg must go out for the rent.—{Mo- 
naghan.! During the winter months 
they live on the produce of the con-acre, 
IN SUMMER, WHEN UNEMPLOYED, THEY 
LIVE ON CABBAGE AND GREEN HERBS, 
WITH A FEW POTATOES; they live for three 
days on the quantity of potatoes which they 
would, if they could afford it, use in one.— 
{ Madden. ]|—This is the case every sum- 
mer; there were 200 families in this pa- 
rish so last summer.—[Egan.] Those 
who have a plot of early potatoes, dig 
them before they are half grown; they 
often have them dug out when they 
ought to be beginning; eating these un- 
ripe potatoes causes sickness; many men 
are put to their graves by this bad food ; 
they are pounded with salt and vegeta- 
bles, to form a substantial body, otherwise 
they could not be eaten, they are so wet 
and tasteless; they are as soft as mush- 
rooms.—{ Campbell.] They dig in one 
month what would support them for two, 
if allowed to mature.—[ Egan. }” 


From the parish of Cong, county 
Mayo, we have evidence, which gives 
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us, perhaps, the most complete insight 
into the mode in which the peasantry 
drag on their miserable existence.— 
We ought, perhaps, to explain the use 
of the term con-acre. The cottiers are 
accustomed to hire from the small far- 
mers, at a most exorbitant price, a 
small portion of ready-manured 
ground, on which they plant their po- 
tatoes—this is called the con-acre :— 


«Tam satisfied that many of the la- 
bouring class suffer permanently in 
health, from insufficient food and want 
of necessary accommodation; I have 
often observed smart and healthy looking 
young women becoming pale and languid, 
and old looking, within three or four 
years after getting married, and I think 
it is owing to damp cabins, and insuffi- 
cient protection against cold; their cloth- 
ing is very bad, and firing is scarce.” 

+ * * 


« There is not much work for the la- 
bouring classes from May to August ; in 
winter there is ploughing. They suffer 
a great deal in summer, when there is no 
work; their stock of potatoes is then 
exhausted, and provisions are high. The 
men are at that time ready to work for 
their diet ; the wives and children spread 
over the land and beg; and begging is 
then a bad profession, as the people have 
little to give. At this time labourers 
and even tradesmen can scarcely get one 
full meal in the twenty-four hours. It 
often happens that a labourer then goes 
to bed supperless. Besides this, they 
will often collect the cornkail, and rape, 
and nettles, and eat them; the latter 
only happens in a dear summer, such as 
this year (1834. )” 

* * + 

‘* Idleness, (that is, want of labour,) is 
the cause of early marriages. ‘ If a man 
had employment to keep the devil out of 
his mind, he would not be talking to 
women in the town.’” 


Every page in these annals of mi- 
sery presents us with something stil] 
more to shock the feelings of our nature. 
We can scarcely command our feel- 
ings to go coolly through the harrow- 
ing details._-' The following almost 
surpasses belief. It is starvation work- 
ing the same barbarism as it does 
when it drives the shipwrecked mari- 
ners to devour each other. 

** Molowney says, that in the moun- 
tains of this parish, when the potatoes 
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fail them, THEY BLEED THE CATTLE AND 
EAT THE BOILED BLOOD, sometimes 
mixed with meal, but oftener without it. 
He himself has known the same beast 
to have been bled three times, in one 
season. They never bleed their cattle 
for this purpose when they can procure 
any other food.” 

« All the witnesses agree that a la- 
bourer can make no reserve for any pur- 
pose. Being asked, ¢ Did not a labourer 
spend or drink what, if Jaid up, at the 
end of the year would amount to a sum 
considerable to him ?’ 

«“ Hopkins answers, ‘The tradesman 
may drink, the labourer cannot ; we have 
not that much pleasure in life.’ 

« Molowney says, ‘ A farmer, when he 
takes his sack of oats to market, may 
take a drink, but that and a pound of 
meat at Christmas is all the comfort he 
has in the year.’ 


« Being asked what class of the people 
were observed to marry earliest, 

« Hynes answers, ‘the poorer the man, 
the sooner he will marry; if he has any- 
thing, he will look before him, and expect 
money with a wife.’ To the question, 
* Does he not dread the burthen of a fa- 
mily, for whose support he has made no 
provision ?’ He answers :— 

« They never think of it. he fancies 
himself rich when he has a large family : 
the only comfort he has is to be looking 
at his children when he comes home.’ 
Mr. Butler has made the same observa- 
tion, and says, ‘they are anxious to make 
any change in their condition. A young 
man will marry a servant for the few 
shillings of wages she may have saved ; 
as a drowning man will catch at a 
straw.’” 


In the parish of Kilteevan, same 
county, Michael Sweeney says : 


« A neighbour of mine was distressed 
for provisions this year; he tried to bor- 
row meal, and he offered to pass his note 
for any price, but was poor, and could 
give no security but his own; at length 
the priest gave his word for him to the 
miller, but when he went to the miller 
the meal was gone: I know that for two 
days he had not as much food as he ought 
to eat ata meal, When he was disap- 
pointed of the meal, a neighbour lent 
him a shilling ; it was only last week he 
was able to pay that shilling, by cutting 
the grass from the sides of his potato fur- 
row, and selling it for hay; when the 
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shilling was out, he tried the potatoes; I 
was with him when he was digging them, 
and I declare to you they were scarcely 
as big as hazle nuts; it was only hunger 
could see them on the stalks. Ido not 
think his case was singular at all, for I 
know there were people in the parish 
had a better right to be in want than 
he.” 


From different parishes in the 
county Sligo :— 

«The poorer people are, the earlier 
they marry: generally they are from 
twenty to twenty-two, and often younger. 
Those who have anything will not marry 
without some fortune equal to their own 
means ; often people go to be married, 
and have not the marriage-money. A 
great cause of early marriages amongst 
the farmers is, that when a man gets in 
arrear, he will give up the farm to his 
son, if he can get a girl in marriage, 
who has saved a few pounds, and thus he 
will get out of the temporary difficulty.” 

. * * 

« The most destitute are the most 
reckless in contracting marriages. Dr. 
Longheed says, * Certainly they are; to 
my own knowledge very young couples 
in this neighbourhood often marry, under 
a belief that nothing can render their 
situation worse. I frequently attempt to 
show them the folly of their conduct; 
but their general answer is, either that 
they trust in God, or that they can but 
go out; by which they mean, that they 
can but beg.” 

« * * 


“The proneness to marry is in pro- 
portion to the destitution of the parties, 
as they feel that no step can plunge them 
much deeper in misery and want; they 
are, therefore, reckless of whatever con- 
sequences they may bring on themselves 
or their offspring. This opinion is much 
confirmed by the decidedly greater cau- 
tion and hesitation evinced by those 
whose circumstances are easy previous to 
their entering into the married state; 
they feel that they have what suffices for 
their own wants, and if they possess no 
more, they are slow and unwilling to di- 
minish what falls to their share.” 


It is acommon practice of the poor 
creatures to stay in bed all day to 
“stifle the hunger.” 

All the witnesses throughout Ire- 
land agree in stating, that— 

“It is not general for the farmers or 
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gentry to employ more labourers than 
they want.” 


There can be very little doubt that 
the poverty of the people arises in a 
great degree from the exorbitant value 
attached to the possession of land ; 
we would therefore request the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following 
passage :— 


“The anxiety of labourers to get 
ground, in order to grow a stock of po- 
tatoes for themselves, arises from the 
great variation in the price of potatoes 
which takes place during the year. If 
by any means they could be kept at a 
steady moderate price, it is probable that 
the practice of taking single acres, half- 
acres, &c. would soon be given up.” 


We must make room for the follow- 
ing specimen of one of the causes of 
the national distress :— 


« On the point of the decay of manu- 
factures in Roscrea, Mr. Crotty suid, 
‘ The making of serges, stuffs, and coarse 
flannels, has declined since the protecting 
duty was removed. Six years ago, 1,000 
persons, of whom 600 or 700 were wo- 
men, were employed by me in Roscrea, 
or its immediate neighbourhood. The 
females spun the worsted, and men comb- 
ed and wove the wool; the latter earned 
1s, 8d. a-day at combing, and about Is. 
4d. at weaving. The women could not 
make more than 14d. a-day; but even 
this small sum being well applied, and 
for the most part to their own clothing, 
had a marked effect on their appearance 
in general; all are completely destitute, 
and the husbands are wandering about 
looking for work, but being men of 40 
years and upwards, they cannot compete 
with young labourers.’” 


We now quote a passage, as express- 
ing a fact to which every portion of 
the island will bear witness :— 


“Mr. Holmes and Mr. Waddy have 
employed some men at fencing, and a 
few girls at weeding, when they did not 
require it, but the practice is very un- 
common. ‘ Absentees never do so, they 
have no feeling for the country,’ said 
Mr. Waddy; ‘they live beyond their 
means, and make the tenants pay for it.’ 
A statement in which all present con- 
curred.” 


With respect to the decay of the 
linen trade, we extract the following 
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evidence, given in Mayo,—not the 
county most injured by its suppres- 
sion :-— 


“ Vagrancy has advanced progressively 
for the last ten years, but with increased 
rapidity during the last five. He attri- 
butes the increase to the great fall that 
has taken place in the prices of corn, 
while rents remain undiminished, the de- 
cline of the linen trade, and increased 
local taxation. Mr. Large says, ‘no 
buildings or improvements of any sort 
are going on in the town. The linen 
trade is gone, the weavers are obliged to 
become labourers, and every other trade 
is sinking in thegeneral decline.’ M+Nall 
said, ‘ The number of beggars has doubled 
within the last six years. The decline 
of the linen trade has injured every class 
that lived by their industry. I have 
known the farmer six years ago pay a 
rent of five pounds out of a half rood of 
flax that his family prepared for the mar- 
ket; he thought little of the rent, when 
the industry of his family employed on 
the flax could pay it, exclusive of the 
corn ; and many persons were injured by 
that decline that did not see what injured 
them, Iam a weaver myself, and when 
my trade was good, I bought from the 
shoemaker and tailor for myself and fa- 
mily, what I cannot afford to buy now.” 


With regard to vagrancy, the infor- 
mation collected is of the most im- 
portant and interesting nature, but we 
are reluctantly obliged to omit our 
extracts. It may be enough to state 
the general result,—that experience 
fully proves its demoralizing effects 
upon the country generally ; and also, 
that the support of beggars, indeed of the 
destitute of every class, falls almost alto- 
gether on the poor, 

We conclude our extracts from the 
evidence, not because we have exhausted 
the materials which the labours of the 
inquiry commissioners have supplied 
tous. We feel, indeed, that we have 
oe touched the mass of facts which 
they have brought before us; but we 
have, perhaps, quoted enough to convey 
to the public of the empire some notion 
of the present state of the Irish poor. 
Ir Is, WE REPEAT, A STATE THAT 
CANNOT CONTINUE. This is the only 
comment that we offer. We shall take 
an early opportunity of returning to 
the subject, most probably of resuming 
our extracts. Our readers must not 
suppose that we have extracted the 
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passages which present the deepest 
pictures of destitution ; there remains 
yet behind abundance of evidence of 
at least as dark a shade: but surely we 
have presented enough; besides, the 
cheap form in which these selections 
are published, places them within the 
reach of every one who is not crimi- 
nally indifferent to the condition of his 
countrymen. 

One or two words on the charac- 
ter of the commission itself. We 
believe that many of the assistant com- 
missioners—we speak only of the Irish- 
men—were very well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties assigned to them ; 
but many of them were certainly very 
unfit to be entrusted with the task. 
We have no inclination to rip up the 
arcana of a Whig commission, still 
less to say a word that might possibly 
injure the character of young men; 
but we are very certain that sufficient 
care was not exercised in the choice. 
Of the political and party bias of the 
whole, we have said much less than we 
might. In all the parochial examina- 
tions, the priest is invariably referred 
to with a deference that is neither 
shown to the Protestant clergyman 
or landlord ; and the puerile pertness 
of some of the assistant commissioners 
gives him precedence of all the wit- 
nesses as the “Catholic rector of the 

arish!!” The assumption of the title 
is premature—while it is so it is inde- 
corous, especially in the labours of a 
commission issuing from a Protestant 
king, and at the head of which is the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin. 
There is a silliness and bad taste in 
this not worth noticing, except as it 
proves the spirit of the whole. 

Our readers may, however, ask why 
have we, as yet, said nothing on the 
subject of the remedies for the evils 
displayed by all this mass of evidence ? 
We stated at the commencement of 
this paper our intention to offer no 
plan. We will not, perhaps, be de- 
parting very widely from this in 
submitting a few general suggestions. 

It is our most decided opinion, that 
in every attempt, either puila or pri- 
vate, for this purpose, the condition of 
the able-bodied labourers must be the 
first object. We have seen (and for 
further evidence we would urge our 
readers to examine the work itself,) 
that there exists among the peasantry 
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a natural high feeling of family honor 
almost unknown in England inj that 
rank. We have seen that to beg is 
counted a disgrace—that the peasantr 
are all ready to support their own sick 
and infirm, when they are able—and 
above all, we have seen that they are 
willing not only to avail themselves of 
employment, but to save their earnings 
for the hour of need. It is therefore 
obvious that if the condition of the 
labourer can be raised to its proper 
level by steady employment and fair 
wages, all the other classes will be 
raised by him. This, then, we would 
pronounce to be the first object of 
attention. The next is the relief of 
the sufferers, then comparatively few; 
who would not be benefited through 
the first. One of the principal diffi- 
culties in the machinery by which both 
are to be effected, consists in the mode 
of compelling the absentees and large 
landed proprietors to become as deeply 
interested in the improvement of the 
country as their poorer neighbours. 
This alteration in the existing state of 
things, the present times demand—and 
they demand it justly. 

All these will be easily seen to be 
intimately connected with, and bear- 
ing upon each other. 

We would suggest, then, to such as 
wish to lose no time in the improve- 
ment of their tenantry, a few concluding 
observations, 

The cottier system must be rooted 
out. By the cottier system we mean 
that whereby the farmer receives as 
much rent for an acre of ground from 
the wretched labourer, as he himself 
pays for the whole of his farm. It may, 
perhaps, be possible to effect something 
in this way: look out on your estates for 
small districts of good quality, and so cir- 
cumstanced as to afford residences con- 
venient for the labourers for that part of 
the estate ; divide these into little plots 
of garden of one acre each; enclose 
them, and build neat cottages on them, 
and keep them in repair; levy upon 
these a rent of the eal value of the land 
per acre, and add to this ten per cent. 
on the cost of the house and improve- 
ments; to these, according to circum- 
stances, may be appended some little 
privileges of common, turbary, &c. ; 
eg leases of what tenure you may 
nd most advantageous on experience, 
with a clause of surrender in good 
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order on six months’ notice. Form 
small establishments of this kind in 
different places, and you will have a 
steady, active body of labourers for the 
use of your farmers, and you will have 
these rents the most punctually and 
cheerfully paid on your estate. This 
system has been already tried with the 
most admirable effects. We should 
calculate the average rent of such 
allotments would be about 5/. a year. 
Let the whole of this rent be paid in 
money, none in labor. The barter 
system is as well a cause as an effect 
of poverty. But in order to make this 
plan fully successful, you must raise 
the scale of your farms to valuable 104. 
leaseholds in order to create a demand 
for labourers. You must also establish, 
for those you employ yourself, a stand- 
ard of wages, and, if possible, find 
pone of work which will come in 
about the times of least general em- 
ployment—these are chiefly Christmas 
and Midsummer, the intervals between 
the seasons of harvest and sowing 
season—and also find other works, such 
as fencing, draining, &c., which can be 
kept to be done at any time when 
work is scarce. For all these works 
you must have a fired and fair rate of 
wages, which will not only oblige the 
farmer to do the same, but will, by 
doing so, enable the labourer to be a 
consumer, which will restore the sink- 
ing tone of the market, and thus, in 
the end, improve the condition of the 
producer. 

This system will relieve the labourer 
from the ruinous competition for small 
atches of land, which enables the 
armer to ask what rent he pleases. 
Any other mode of destroying the 
cottier system must destroy also the 
cottier, and thus leave the land without 
a labourer; for no wages can enable 
the latter to purchase every thing, nor 
is it desirable that he should do so, as 
he would then become, like the manu- 
facturer, unconnected with the country, 
a rolling-stone, ripe for sedition and 
crime. In Ireland the distinction is 
not sufficiently marked between the 
farm and the garden, the farmer and 
the labourer. But to proceed. By 
this system, or something similar, the 
able-bodied labourer, while in health, 
as well as those young, infirm, or sick 
depending on him would be preserved 
from want—the style of farming im- 
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proved, and the market supplied with 
consumers. But even this might not 
always be sufficient to protect the 
labourer against the consequences of 
a fit of sickness or other calamity. 
We would therefore propose the crea- 
tion of a loan fund, examples of which 
are numerous, from which the labourer, 
on recommendation, might obtain a 
limited sum, to be repaid at moderate 
interest at a given period. This would 
supersede the ruinous credit system at 
present prevailing, by which the poor 
are obliged (except in the rare in- 
stances when, at the risk of not obtain- 
ing credit again, they appeal to the 
sessions,) to pay at the rate of 200 per 
ceut. for temporary respite from starva- 
tion. Experience has already proved 
that there is no mode of assisting the 

oor more gratefully felt, more improv- 
ing in its nature, more effectual in its 
results, and presenting less danger of 
imposition. This may be carried into 
effect either by an individual for the 
labourers of his estate, or by a society 
for their own parish or district. In 
this again, however, we would urge 
that the repayment should be in money, 
not labor. If a landlord has established 
such a system, let him not deduct the 
sum from the wages of his labourer, 
but pay him as if he owed nothing, 
and require the repayment as a separate 
account. This may appear in theor 
difficult, and it will ages some deci- 
sion and care in its adoption ; but ex- 
perience has proved that it will present 
no permanent difficulty in its practical 
operation; while, instead of makin 
the labourer save involuntarily, it will 
make him do so voluntarily, and acquire 
provident habits, 

To these might, with great advantage, 
be united some mode of storing provi- 
sions, by which they might be kept 
more equable in price than at present ; 
for it unfortunately happens that the 
seasons of least employment coincide 
with that when provisions are dearest, 
both occurring at Midsummer. 

If these plans were generally adopted, 
there would be comparatively little 
occasion for legislative interference, 
which would be then only requisite to 
relieve the deserted and friendless im- 
potent, and to repress profligate va- 
grancy- 

We shall now conclude our obser- 
vations by repeating the single com- 
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ment we have stated it our inten- 
tion to hazard, which will, we think, 
be supported by all the evidence on 
the subject —that the condition of 
the Irish is bad—is rapidly growing 
worse, to a degree imperatively de- 
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manding remedy, and that the remedy 
must be of a nature to remove 
the present system, by which the bur- 
dens of an individual are heavy in 
exact proportion to his inability to 
meet them. 


MACHIAVEL, THE FLORENTINE HISTORIAN. 


Tue author of the appendix to the 
Treatise De Literatorum Infelicitate, 
(on the ill fortune of men of letters,) 
has put into his catalogue the name of 
Nicholas Machiavel, and not without 
reason, for few authors have had a 
larger share of ill fortune. Scioppius 
mentions that the Jesuits (from the 
purity, it is to be presumed, of their 
didactic morality,) publicly burned 
him in effigy, at Ingolstadt, with this 
complimentary inscription—* Quoniam 
fuerit Homo vafer ac subdolus, Dia- 
bolicarum Cogitationum Faber, optimus 
Cacodemonis auxiliator.” Scioppius 
is himself very hard upon the Floren- 
tine secretary, and designates his work 
called “Tue Prince,” “The Tyrant’s 
Biste,” admitting at the same time 
that Machiavel, greatly as he admired 
the most violent and arbitrary rogues 
of every age, is allowed by his cotem- 
cone to have been himself a very 
onest and goodnatured man, and 
neither sanguinary in his disposition 
nor an unbeliever in religion, though 
he endeavours to make his reader 
both! Boccalini has been somewhat 
more merciful to him; and, though a 
Roman Catholic, insinuates, in apology 
for the political and moral maxims of 
“Tue Prince,” that the instructions 
which Machiavel gives his “ Prince,” 
were taken by him from the actual 
administration of divers popes! and 
when he arraigns him bebore the tri- 
bunal of Apollo, in his Ragguagli di 
Parnasso, he makes him complain of 
the unreasonableness and injustice of 
esteeming as most holy and venerable 
men those who invented and acted up 
to such hellish politics, whilst he who 
only publishes them is looked upon as 
a rebel and an Atheist. Binet, Spize- 
lius and Raynaud attack him virulentl 
on the score of his irreligion, and tell 
some improbable‘ anecdotes of his last 
hours, which Hotman and Wolfius have 


shown to be both perverted and mis- 
understood. He was a man of so great 
wit, that Voltaire has not hesitated to 
compare him, nay, to give him the prefer- 
ence, to Aristophanes; and his extreme 
turn for satire at once accounts for the 
greater part of the calumnies that have 
been heaped upon him by Roman 
Catholic writers. A specimen of 
his disposition in this respect is 
given by the celebrated Wolff. He 
represents him as saying, in some 

art of his works, that he would rather 
e sent to hell after his death than to 
paradise ; because he should only find 
beggars, monks, and apostles in heaven 
—but in hell he should live with car- 
dinals, popes and princes! It is not, 
however, to be denied that many great 
names of modern, as well as of older 
times, have joined in the hue-and-cry 
against Machiavel’s principles and 
motives in his various political works. 
Bodin, Hardouin, Cardinal Pole, Con- 
dorcet, Hume, Sismondi, F. Schlegel, 
and lastly, Dugald Stewart, are united 
against him. 

Hardouin’s charge is amply refuted 
by Gibbon in his miscellaneous works ; 
and Cardinal Pole’s wholesale meta- 
phorical condemnation is too indefinite 
to deserve refutation. He says, very 
summarily, that Machiavel wrote 
with the finger of Satan! (Satane 
digito.) Dugald Stewart speaks of 
“the policy of Machiavel as profligate 
and short-sighted ;” and adds, that “the 
question concerning the motives of the 
author is of little moment, when expe- 
rience has enabled us to pronounce so 
decidedly on the practical effects of his 
precepts.” Now, we confess it seems 
to us of the greatest moment to ascer- 
tain the motives of the author before 
we presume to brand his policy as 
profligate, and that those motives, so 
far as they can be discovered, and the 
circumstances under which he wrote, 
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dre of much greater “moment” in 
estimating the character and the policy 
of the writer, than any supposed prac- 
tical effects, we should rather say ten- 
dencies, whatsoever. Stewart endea- 
vours to make Lord Bacon also con- 
demn Machiavel, and quotes to this 
effect two passages from the treatise De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, which he thinks 
show unequivocally that Bacon con- 
demned both the man and his works. 
They oceur in the second chapter of 
the eighth book, and in the third chap- 
ter of the seventh book respectively. 
“Quod enim ad malas artes attinet, si 
uis Machiavello se dederit in Discip- 
linam, qui precipit,” &c. Stewart 
quotes this passage only so far, but 
omits the subsequent clause, which 
contains these words amongst others— 
“aut si quis Axioma illud, quod a 
Cicerone citatur, amplecti velit, cadant 
amici, dummodo Jnimici intercidant,” 
&c. When the whole context is con- 
sidered, it appears very doubtful whe- 
ther Lord Bacon meant to condemn 
Machiavel’s design and principles at 
all. 

The second passage to which Stewart 
refers is in the third chapter of book 
seventh :—*“ An non et hoc verum est,” 
&c. and seems even more equivocal 
than the preceding. 

But there is another passage in the 
second chapter of the seventh book 
which Roscoe and Bayle have quoted 
as showing that Lord Bacon held a very 
different opinion of Machiavel from 
that which Dugald Stewart deduced 
from the preceding passages. Stewart, 
indeed, quotes the passage in ques- 
tion, but quotes it partially. It is this: 
“Fraud, imposture, and iniquitous arts 
lose their power of hurt when one ex- 
poses them beforehand. But if they get 
the start, (of such exposure,) then they 
are dangerous, but not otherwise. We 
are therefore indebted to Machiavel 
and other writers of this kind, (hujus- 
modi Scriptoribus, which Stewart prints 
in italics, as if he thought they were 
intended to throw a slur on Machiavel,) 
who write openly and undissemblingly 
what men do, and not what. they ought 
to do; for it is not possible to join 
serpentine wisdom with columbine 
innocency, except men know exactly 
all the conditions of the serpent ; for 
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without this, virtue lieth open and un- 
fenced. Nay, even an honest man can 
effect nothing in reclaiming the wicked 
without the ‘help of the knowledge of 
evil. Except you can make 
men of corrupted minds believe that you 
know the utmost reaches of their 
own corrupt opinions, they despise all 
morality.” 

In looking into the older, and almost 
contemporary writers, we find they 
take a different view of the motives 
and object of Machiavel in his political 
writings, from Dugald Stewart, and other 
modern authorities... . . Albericus 
Gentilis, in his work De Legationibus, 
the first edition of which was published 
not many years after Machiavel’s death, 
says of hin He was as far as possi- 
ble, hostile (summe inimicus) to tyranny. 
The object of his work is not to in- 
struct the tyrant, but to expose the 
secrets of tyrants to the view of the 
wretched people, naked and stripped 
of their trappings. His design was to 
open the eyes of the people, and he 
assumed the mask of giving instruction 
to a prince.” Rupertus De Wicquefort, 
and Nardi, the cotemporary of the 
Florentine historian, give the same tes- 
timony, Amelot de la Houssaye takes 
a similar view in the preface to his 
translation of “ The Prince,” and says 
that Machiavel detested tyranny more 
than any man of his time. Paulus Jovius 
admits that both in his conversation 
and writings he made the Roman 
patriots, Brutus and Cassius, so much 
the object of his eulogium, that he was 
suspected of being concerned in the 
conspiracy against the house of Medici. 
ro takes the same view of the object 
of his writings, and thinks it surprising 
that the opinion should be so general 
that Machiavel’s motive was to teach 
princes mischievous politics, while he 
was only writing what he had seen in 
the actions of princes. Hakewell, in 
his Apology, quotes Boissardus (Zconum 
illustrium Virorum, §c.) as saying, that 
good persons were then living who had 
been acquainted with Machiavel, and 
who spoke of the integrity of his life,the 
innocence of his manners, and his great 
piety. It is certain that, during the 
whole period of his greatness and 
power, both as secretary and historio- 
grapher to the Republic, he accumu- 
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lated no wealth; and it seems to us 
that the form into which he has thrown 
“The Prince,” which has occasioned 
much of the censure passed upon him, 
and which makes, perhaps, the only 
considerable difference in the moral 
features of that work, as contrasted 
with the historical writings of Tacitus, 
is amply accounted for by the circum- 
stances of the times, and of the Re- 
public of Florence, when he wrote. 
Why may we not, in estimating the 
motives and the character of the author, 
say with D’Alembert, in his vindication 
of Montesquieu—* On ne doit pas ac- 
cuser M. de Montesquieu d’ avoir ici 
tracé aux souverains les principes du 
pouvoir arhitraire dont le nom seul est 
odieux aux princes justes et a plus forte 
raison, au Citoyen sage et vertueux. 
C’est travailler a lananeantir que de 
montrer ce qu’ il faut faire pour le con- 
server; la perfection de ce governe- 
ment en est la ruine.” 

His own writings afford us, after all, 
the most trustworthy explanation of 
the real motives and principles of Ma- 
chiavel. We allude to his letters, and 
amongst others, to that which is written 
in relation to the very point in ques- 
tion, when, as he says, he had “ become 
too old and too inconsiderable, and by 
the change of government incapable 
of performing, either with his brain or 
his hand, any further service to his 
country.” 

This letter is, in every respect, a 
most interesting one. There are re- 
marks in it upon the poner of the 
Church of Rome, and upon the arts of 
the demagogue, as applicable to the 
present circumstances of the times, as 
if written expressly for them, It is a 
letter written in privacy to a dearly 
esteemed friend, and bears upon the 
face of it, when viewed in connection 
with the subsequent circumstances of 
his life, strong evidence of its authen- 
ticity, notwithstanding the terms of 
disparagement with which it has occa- 
sionally been spoken of. It is addressed 
to Zanobi Buondelmonti, to whom, in 
consort with Cosimo Rucellai, he had 
formerly dedicated his admirable Dis- 
courses on the First Decade of Livy. 

“The discourses we had latterly, 
dear Zanobi, in the delightful gardens 
of our old deceased friend, Cosimo 
Rucellai, and the pressing importunity 
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of Giulio Salviati that I would use 
some means to wipe off the many 
aspersions cast upon my writings, gives 
you the present trouble of reading this 
etter, and me the pleasure of writing 
itt . . . . + Ithath ever been my 
opinion, that whosoever goes about to 
make men publicly acquainted with his 
actions, or to apologize to the world 
for imputations laid upon him, cannot 
be excused from vanity and imperti- 
nence, except his parts and opportuni- 
ties be such as may enable him to be 
instrumental for the good of others; 
and that he cannot achieve that excel- 
lent end without justifying himself 
from having any indirect and base 
ones, and procuring trust from men by 
clearing the repute of his jastice and 
integrity to them. But although this 
be far from my case, yet I have yielded, 
you see, to the entreaty of Giulio, not 
only because I am suthciently assured, 
both by the restraint of our press and 
the discretion of the person I write to, 
that this letter will never be made 
public, but that I esteem it a duty to 
clear that excellent society from the 
scandal of having so dangerous and 
pernicious a person. 


“If I remember well, the exceptions 
that are taken to the poor things [ 
have published are reducible to three. 


“Ist.—That in my writings I in- 
sinuate my great affection to demo- 
cracy, even so as to undervalue that 
of monarchy in respect of it. 

2d.—That I slight and vilify the 
church as author of all the misgovern- 
ment in the world, and by such con- 
tempt make way for Atheism and pro- 
faneness. 

“And lastly—that in my book of 
‘Tue Prince’ I teach monarchs all 
the execrable villanies that can be in- 
vented, and instruct them how to break 
faith, and to oppress and enslave their 
subjects. 

“ Having lived in an age when our 
poor country and government have 
suffered more changes and revolutions 
than ever did, perhaps, befall any peo- 
ple in so short a time; and having had, 
till the taking of Florence, my share in 
the managing of affairs, during almost 
all those alterations—sometimes in the 
quality of secretary of our city, and 
sometimes employed in embassages 
abroad, I set myself to read the histo- 
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ries of ancient and modern times, that 
I might thus find out whether there 
had not been in all ages the like vicis- 
situdes and accidents in state affairs— 
to search out the causes of them—and 
having in some sort satisfied myself 
therein, I could not abstain from writ- 
ing something of the two chief kinds 
of government—monarchy and demo- 
cracy—of which all other forms are 
but mixtures lf, from my way 
of handling matters in my discourses 
ae Livy, and from those incompara- 
ble virtues and great actions we read 
of in that history ; and from the obser- 
vations I make, men will conclude— 
which I confess is my opinion—that 
the excellency of those counsels and 
achievements, and the improvement 
which mankind, and I may say human 
nature itself, obtained among the Ro- 
mans, did proceed naturally from their 
government, and was but a plain effect 
of the perfection of their Common- 
wealth: I say, if readers will thus 
judge, how can I in reasqn be accused 
for that ? Such persons would do well 
to show the world to what other causes 
we may impute those admirable effects, 
those heroic qualities, that integrity 


and — of manners, that scorning 
of riches and life itself, when the public 


was concerned. If they please to do 
this, they will oblige my readers, who 
will owe to such the rectifying of their 
judgments, and not at all offend me, 
who have reasoned this matter impar- 
tially and without passion, and have 
not positively affirmed any thing. 

“T shall now pass to that which is 
indeed fit to be wiped off, and which, 
if true, would not only expose me to 
the hatred and vengeance of God, and 
all good men, but even destroy the 
design and purpose of my writings, 
which is to treat of politics ; and how 
can a man pretend to write concerning 
policy who destroys the most essential 
part of it, which is obedience to all 
governments? It will be very easy, 
then, for Giulio Salviati, or any other 
member of our society, to believe the 
protestation I make, that the animating 
of private men, either directly or indi- 
rectly to disobey, much less to shake 
off, any government, how diabolical 
soever, was never in my thoughts or 
writings. Those who are unwilling to 
give credit to this, may take the pains 
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to assign in any of my books the pas- 
sages they imagine to tend that way; 
for I think of none myself, that so 
I a give such person more particular 
satisfaction EY 

He then goes on to show what his 
opinions and principles are on this 
most important subject, and gives a 
definition of a rebel and of REBELLION, 
which (but for the supreme contempt 
with which the narrow-minded and 
contented ignorance of our modern 

oliticians —the advocates not of 
iberty, but of liberalism—looks down 
on all past wisdom and historical expe- 
rience,) might open their eyes—of those 
of them at least who are honest—to the 
system of Ribbonism or covert rebellion, 
which will, ere long, as formerly, play 
a fearful part in the tragedy of Ireland’s 
story. 

“That I may not, then, answer this 
imputation barely by denying it, I shall 
assert in this place what my principles 
are, in that which the world calls re- 
bellion, which, in my opinion, is not 
only the rising in arms aguinst any 
government we live under, but extends 
to all clandestine conspiracies too, by 
which the peace and quiet of a country 
are interrupted, and, by consequence, the 
lives and estates of innocent persons en- 
dangered. Rebellion, so described, I 
hold to be the greatest crime that 
can be committed amongst men, both 
against policy, morality, and in Foro 
conscientia. id 

In a subsequent part of this admi- 
rable letter he turns to the charge of 
impiety which had been made against 
him, because he had honestly and 
fearlessly availed himself, in his writ- 
ings, of his great knowledge of its 
past history, and his personal expe- 
rience of the workings—moral, political 
and religious—of the Church of Rome. 
Every word which he writes upon this 
subject (though three hundred years 
have since rolled on) is as important, 
as applicable to that church in our 
own country at this very hour, as it 
was then in Italy, the fountain head of 
her civil and spiritual domination. 

“TI am charged, in the second place, 
with impiety in vilifying the church, 
and so making way for Atheism. I 
do not deny that I have very fre- 
quently in my writings laid the 
blame upon the Church of Rome, 
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not only for all the misgovernment 
of Christendom, but even for the 
depravation and almost total destruc- 
tion of the Christian religion itself in 
this province... ... I am fully per- 
suaded that all divine verities which 
God designed to teach the world, are 
contained in the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture as they are now extant and re- 
ceived amongst us. Now, if it shall 
appear that, as the lusts of our first 
parents did disappoint the good inten- 
tion of God in making a pure world, 
and brought in by their disobedience 
the corruptions that are now in it, so 
the bishops of Rome, by their insati- 
able ambition and avarice, have de- 
signedly, as much as in them lies, frus- 
trated the merciful purpose he had in 
the happy restoration he intended this 
world by his Son, and in the renewing 
and reforming of human nature, and 
have wholly defaced and despoiled the 
Christian religion, and made it a worldly 
and a heathenish thing, and altogether 
incapable, as it is practised amongst 
them, either of directing the ways of 
its professors to virtue and good life, 
or of saving their souls hereafter: if, 
I say, this do appear, I know no rea- 
son why I, for detecting thus much and 
for giving warning to the world to take 
heed of their ways, should be accused 
of impiety or Atheism, or why his 
Holiness should be so enraged against 
the poor inhabitants of the valleys in 
Savoy, and against the Albigenses for 
calling him Antichrist. We need but 
read the New Testament to see that 
the faith and religion preached by 
Christ, and settled afterwards by his 
apostles and by their sacred epistles, 
is so different a thing from the Chris- 
tianity that is now professed and taught 
at Rome, that if those holy men should 
be sent by God again into the world, 
they would take more pains to confute 
this gallimaufry than ever they did to 
reach down the traditions of the 

harisees or the fables and idolatry of 
the Gentiles, and would probably suffer 
a new martyrdom in that city, under 
the Vicar of Christ; for the same doc- 
trine which once animated the heathen 
tyrants against them. These sacrile- 
gious pretenders to God’s power have 
subjected mankind to their own empire, 
and never suffered any orders or maxims 
to take place, where they have power, 
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that might make a nation wise, honest, 
great or wealthy. This I have set 
down so plainly in those passages 
of my book which are complained of, 
that I shall say nothing in proof of it 
here. .... . I would have any rea- 
sonable man tell me whence this un- 
measurable power, long claimed, and 
now possessed by the Bishop of Rome, 
is derived—first, of being Christ's 
vicar, then of being the head of all 
ecclesiastical persons and causes 
throughout the world? It is plain 
there is no description, in the whole of 
the New Testament, made of such an 
officer to be at any time in the church, 
except it be in the prophecy of the 
Apocalypse, or in one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, where he says who it is that 
shall sit in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God... . .. But 
all these things, and many other abuses, 
brought in by these perverters of Chris- 
tianity, will, | hope, be ere long enquired 
into by some of the disciples of that 
bold friar who, the very year in which 
I —— that the scourge of the 
church was not far off, began to thunder 
against indulgences, and since hath 
questioned many tenets long received 
and imposed upon the world.” 

After dwelling at length upon the 
doctrines and practices of the Church 
of Rome, and the horrors of the In- 
quisition, and declaring his belief that 
Antichrist is the only fit name for any 
Church which sanctions persecution in 
matters of faith, he turns to the charge 
which was made in his own day, and 
has been so often since repeated, 
against “ The Prince,” a charge dia- 
metrically at variance with that which 
was made against other of his writings. 

“f am charged, lastly,” he says, 
“with teaching princes villainy, and 
how to enslave and oppress their sub- 
jects. In this I am dealt with as poor 
Agnolo Canini was, who, being a 
learned practiser of the laws, and the 
only man of this profession then left 
in this city, the rest of the advocates 
having fled into the country, through 
fear of a contagious disease, which 
then raged, was commanded, by our 
prayer, to assist with his counsel both 
parties; and to draw pleas, as well 
for the defendant as the plaintiff, else 
the courts of justice must have been 
closed. So my accusers handle me, 
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and make me first exhort subjects to 
throw off their princes, and then in- 
struct monarchs how to enslave and 
oppress them. I did not expect such 
ingratitude trom my own fellow-citi- 
zens. . . . . ~ If any man will 
read over my book of “ Zhe Prince,” 
with impartiality, and with ordinary 
charity, he will ‘easily perceive that it 
is not my intention to recommend the 
government or the men there de- 
scribed, to the world; much less to 
teach them to trample upon good 
men and all that is sacred and venera- 
ble upon earth—laws, religion, and 
honesty. If I have been somewhat 
too precise in drawing these monsters, 
and have hit them off to the life, in all 
their lineaments and colours, I hope 
mankind will know them the better to 
avoid them ; my treatise being both a 
satire against them, and a true charac- 
ter of them. I speak nothing of great 
and honorable princes, as the Kings of 
France, England, and others, who have 
the states and order of their kingdoms 
with excellent laws and constitutions, 
to found and maintain their govern- 
ment, and who reign in the hearts as 
well as over the persons of their sub- 
jects. I treat only of those vermin, 
bred out of the corruption of our own 
small commouwealths and cities. 

Who, having had neither 
right nor. honorable means to bring 
them to their power, use it with more 
violence, rapine, and cruelty over 
their poor people, than those other 
renowned princes show to the bears, 
the wolves, the foxes, and other savage 
creatures, which are the objects of 
their chase.” 

He then repeats what he had al- 
ready, in “ The* Prince,” shown from 
history, and from his knowledge of the 
human heart, to be the only successful 
policy of a tyrant—policy, which a 
certain mob-idol of this day has long 
acted upon most successfully, and 
adopted in all its profligate and despe- 
rate cousistency. 

“The man,” he says, “who in his 
empire over his fellow-men is tied to 
no other rules than those of his own 
will and passion, must either be a 
saint, to moderate his passions, or a 
very incarnate devil. Jf he be neither 
of these, his life and reign are likely to 
be very short. Such a man must turn 
all topsy-turvy, and never stick at any 
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thing, for if once he halt, he will fall 
never to rise again. I hope I need say 
little to justify myself from the ca- 
lumny of advising such monsters to 
break their faith, since to keep it is to 
lose their empire—faithfulness, and sin- 
cerity being their mortal enemies. ° 
- + « «+ « I hope, that in showing 
as well these tyrants, as the poor peo- 
ple who are forced to obey them, their 
danger, by laying before the former the 
hellish and precipitous courses they 
mast use to maintain their power,and by 
representing to the latter what —_ 
must suffer, I may be instrumental, 
first, in deterring private citizens from 
attempting the liberties of their coun- 
try, and to warn the rest from those 
factions in their several common- 
wealths, which might give hope to 
those who are ambitious amongst them 
to aspire to an empire over them.” 

He thus concludes his interesting 
defence :—“ For myself I shall only 
say, that as by my birth I ama gen- 
tleman, and of a family many of whom 
have been chief magistrates; so I 
have been engaged in many employ- 
ments of great trust, both in our city 
and abroad, and I am not, at this hour, 
one penny better in my estate for 
them all; nor should I have been, 
even if I had not suffered by the 
seizure of my estate in 1531. My 
conduct has ever been free from fac- 
tion and contention. During the tur- 
bulent times of Pietro, and after his ex- 
pulsion out of Florence, though my 
employments were but ministerial, my 
advice was asked in many grave mat- 
ters, which I delivered with impar- 
tiality, not espousing the heady opi- 
nions of any—much less their pas- 
sions and animosities. I never sided 
with any party, further than.the duty 
of my otfice obliged me to serve the 
prevailing party. . . I speak 
of those changes which happened be- 
tween the flight of the said P. de Me- 
dici, and the horrid matricide commit- 
ted by Clement VII. upon his indul- 
gent mother—joining with his greatest 
enemies, and uniting himself with 
those who had treated him with the 
most transcendant insolence, and his 
courtiers and subjects with the highest 
violence and fury the sun ever wit- 
nessed, that so accompanied, he might 
sheath his sword in the bowels of his 
own desolate country. For 
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all my conduct | had so entire a satis- 
faction in my own mind and consci- 
ence, that I am persuaded this cordial 
made me able to support the sufferings 
that befel me after our catastrophe, 
and to rejoice in them so far that all 
the malice and cruelty of our enemies 
could never draw one word from me 
unsuitable to the honor I thought I 
merited, and did partly enjoy, for the 
part I took in defence, us long as it 
was possible, of our altars and hearths. 
But all that I have undergone hath 
been abundantly compensated by the 
favour and courtesy of the most excel- 
lent Cosimo, who hath graciously 
offered me all the preferments to 
which ambition could aspire, and 
which I refused, not from any scruple 
to serve so excellent a prince, whose 
early years manifest so much courage, 
humanity, and prudence ; but because 
I was not desirous to accept of a 
charge which I was not able to per- 
form, my years and ty infirmities 
having now brouglit me to a condition 
in which I am fitter to live in a clois- 
ter than in a palace, and made me 
good for nothing but to talk of past 
times, the common vice of old age: 
so that I did not think it just or grate- 
ful to reward this excellent person so 
ill for his kindness, as to give him an 
useless servant, and to fill up the place 
of one far better. This is all 1 shall 
say of the matter. I address it to 
you, Zanobi, from the uninterrupted 
friendship I have maintained with you, 
and with your deceased father, who 
was the companion of my studies, and 
the ornament of our city. And so | 
bid you farewell. 
“ April 1, 1537.” 


Who can avoid being persuaded of 
the amiability of that mind who could 
think so beautifully on the pleasures of 
innocent retirement and study, as 
Machiavel does in his private letters, 
where, after describing his daily occu- 
pations in the country, he adds: “ Ve- 
nuta la sera mi ritorno a casa, ed entro 
in mio scrittojo: ed in sull’ uscio mi 
spoglio quella veste contadina, piena 
di fango e di loto, e mi metto panni 
reali e curiali, e rivestito condecente- 
mente entro nelle antiche corti degli 
antichi uomini, dove da loro ricevuto 
amorevalmente mi pasco di quel cibo 
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che solo e mio, é che io nacqui per 
lui: dove io non mi vergogno parlare 
con loro, e domandare della ragione 
delle loro azioni: e quelli per loro 
umanita mi rispondono, e non sento 
per quattro ore di tempo alcuna noja. 
Sdimentico ogni affanno, non temo la 
poverta, non mi sbigottisce la morte ; 
tutto mi trasferisco in loro. E perché 
Dante dice, che ‘non fu scienza senza 
ritener lo inteso, io ho notato quello 
di che per la loro conversazioni di 
questo subietto, disputando che cosa e 
principato, di quale spezie sono, come 
€ si acquistano, come e si mantengono, 
perche e si perdono: e si vi piacque 
mai alcun mio ghiribizzo questo non vi 
dovrebbe dispiacere, e ad un prin 
cipe, e massime ad un principe nuovo, 
dovrebbe essere accetto.” 

We are, however, far from denying 
that the political works of Machiavel 
may be most injurious in their effects 
upon the mind, if they are read with- 
out relation to, and a competent ac- 
quaiutance with, the history of the 
times and of the republie in which he 
wrote; or if they are read by such 
whose education has not previously 
stored their minds and influenced their 
hearts with the great principles of mo- 
rality and religion. We have read 
that Catherine de Medici, Queen of 
Henry the Second of France—on 
whom “the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew” has conferred an immortal in- 
famy,—recommended The Prince, as a 
subject of study for her children. To 
put such works into the hands of the 
young, argues a grievous ignorance of 
all the legitimate objects of education, 
as indeed it almost equally does to ini- 
tiate them in any works that are 
merely political. Onthis subject the 
universal Bacon has written with his 
usual master-mind. In the Seventh 
Book of his “De AvueGmentis Sci- 
ENTIARUM,” he asks, “ An non et hoc 
verum est juvenes multo minus poli- 
tice, quam ethice auditores idoneos 
esse, antequam religione et doctrina de 
moribus et officiis plane imbuantur, ne 
forte judicio depravati et corrupti in 
eam opinionem veniant non esse rerum 
differentias morales veras et solidas, 
sed omnia ex utilitate aut successu 
metienda, sicut poeta canit—ac poetw 
hee satyrice et per indignationem 
loqui videntur, at libri nonnulli_poli- 
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tici idem serio et positive supponunt. 
Sic enim Machiavello dicere placet, 
&e.” 

That the works of Machiavel are 
altogether unfitted for elemeutary 
education, or indeed to be put into the 
hands of any whose moral education 
has not been solidly laid, there can be 
little doubt. Both his object and the 
lessons intended to be inculcated, are 
likely to be otherwise misunderstood 
and perverted ; but we are no less sa- 
tisfied that great injustice has been 
done to the motives of the author, and 
that, making that allowance for the 
spirit of his age, which is so often 
overlooked, though only just and ne- 
cessary in estimating the character of 
an author or his works, lessons of con- 
summate wisdom may be drawn from 
his writings, when rightly understood, 
and studied with the proper feeling, 
and the necessary previous education, 
and that few writers either of modern 
or of ancient times had a more acute 
insight into human character, and the 
wiles and mysteries of the human 
heart. The learned Justus Lipsius 
speaks of his genius in this respect as, 
“acre, subtile, igneum,” and says that 
his discernment in politics was greater 
than that of all modern politicians put 
together. The epitaph written upon 
him by Antonio Vacca, is at once cha- 
racteristic, unexaggerated, and appro- 
priate : 

“* Quisquis ades, sacro flores et serta sepulchro 

Adde puer, cineri debita dona ferens. 

Nam veteris Belli et Pacis qui reddidit Artes, 

Jampridem ignotas Regibus et Populis, 
Hetrusce Machiavellus honos et gloria Linguz, 

Hic jacet, hoc Saxum, non coluisse, nefas."’ 


It has always appeared to us a sin- 
= fact, that Voltaire, Frederick of 

russia, Gaspar D’Auvergne, and 
other commentators upon “ The 
Prince,” have overlooked the satire 
and the bitter irony which characterize 
some of Machiavel’s most obnoxious 
chapters, which they have treated 
with the utmost gravity, as if it was 
the object of the author to recommend 
and approve the principles and course 
of actions, which, as a mere observer 
of the arts and success of tyranny and 
profligacy, he details as they were ex- 
hibited in the page of history. ‘This 


indeed is not confined to his commen- 
We can point to those who, 


tators, 
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as a party or as individuals, are now 
strutting their little hour upon the 
political stage of our own country, 
who have read “Tue Prince” as 
others would “ Tue Orrices” of Ci- 
cero, as a book of maxims for their 
own practice, instead of as a mirror, 
held up to them, of the desperate de- 
ceit and villainy, in which the god of 
this world leads captive the unregene- 
rate heart. 

There is a chapter upon the extent 
to which princes are obliged to hold 
their engagements, which seems to be 
the very text-book of the great “ hired 
advocate,” (as he has at length, with a 
bold stroke, designated himself,) of 
the Romish party in this our day. 
Could the principles and practice of 
that individual, whether as a public, a 
professional, or a private character, be 
drawn more to the life than in the fol- 
lowing words of the author of “ Tue 
Prince ?”— 

“Experience has shown us, that 
those of our own times who have 
made the least account of their word 
and honor have done the greatest 
things: and that by dint of craft and 
circumvention they have, for the most 
part, got the better of others, who 
acted with sincerity, and kept their 
engagements. One ought to know 
how to resemble a beast, as well as a 
man, upon occasion: and this is hinted 
to us by ancient writers, who relate 
that Achilles was sent to be educated 
by the Centaur Chiron, that as his 
preceptor was half-man half-beast, he 
might be taught to imitate both na- 
tures!—A wise prince, therefore, ought 
not to regard his word, when the 
keeping it will be to his prejudice, 
and the causes no longer subsist 
which obliged him to give it. He will 
never want colourable pretences to var- 
nish his breach of faith ; of which we 
might bring numberless examples, of 
no very ancient date, and show that 
those who have acted the fox, have 
succeeded best in their affairs. How- 
ever, it is highly necessary to disguise 
this craft, and to be a thorough master 
both of simulation and dissimulation. 
For some men are so simple, and 
others so eager to get out of any pre- 
sent difficulty, that he who knows to 
act this part will always find dupes to 
his hypocrisy. Amongst other recent 
examples of this kind I cannot forbear 
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quoting that of Pope Alexander VI. 
whose whole life was one continued 
imposition upon his fellow-creatures. 
He neither did nor thought of any 
thing else but how to deceive others : 
no man ever made stronger protesta- 
tions of sincerity, or took more solemn 
oaths to confirm them: no man ever 
showed less regard to such engage- 
ments: yet he was so well acquainted 
with the credulity of the world, that he 
always found fresh people to work 
upon, and succeeded in all his designs.” 

Let our readers turn to the evidence 
of the late Dr. Doyle, before par- 
liamentary committees—to the oath 
taken by every Roman Catholic mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, before 
he takes his seat, and to the proceed- 
ings of our modern Cesar Borgia and 
his “ Tait,” during the last five years, 
both in and out of the House of Com- 
mons—how they have protested! how 
they have sworn! how they have acted 
in bare-faced defiance of protestations 
and oaths! how well they “are uc- 
quainted with the credulity of the 
world!” how they have “found fresh 
people to work upon!”—first Radicals, 
now Whigs, a i “succeeded in all 
their designs.” Let any honest and 
sane mind reflect on this, and say if 
words could pourtray their character 
and acts more to the life than Ma- 
chiavel has done, “in drawing in all 
their lineaments and colours,” as he 
himself informs us was his object, 
“ monsters of human nature, that man- 
kind might know the better how to 
shun them.” 

If the epithet of Cesar Borgia, of 
whom the biographer of Julius II. 
says, “ Vel neces mille meritum,” is a 
new, it is, in many respects, no exag- 
gerated designation of the present 
Corypheeus of the Roman party in 
this country. In his political. life, in- 
deed, he is a compound of Borgia and 
of his worthy father, Pope Alexander 
VI, of whom the Italian people used 
to say, the one never did what he said, 
and the other never said what he in- 
tended to do; and that the funda- 
mental maxim of both was—to give 
their word to anybody, but to keep it 
with nobody ; and when reproached 
with breach of faith, they very 
promptly answered, “they bad sworn in- 
deed to do such a thing, but they had 
never promised to keep their oath.” 


It is not in the spirit of unchristian 
animosity, of which we cherish none, 
either against the party or their leader, 
whom we believe to be but unconsci- 
ous instruments in the hands of Satan, 
and destined, ere long, together with 
their church, to be the scourge of Eng- 
land’s apathy, and indifferentism, and 
defection from the principles of her 
Protestant forefathers,—it is not in the 
spirit of animosity, it is in the melan- 
choly conviction which facts have 
forced upon us, that when we contrast 
their solemn oaths with their uniform 
and unvarying system of acts, both in 
parliament and out of parliament, we 
involuntarily call to mind what an Ita- 
lian said to the pertidious Ferdinand 
of Arragon, “Swear in some god in 
whom you believe, before I will trust 
rou.” 

. Is this the party in whose support 
a Whig-Protestant ministry confide ? 
Are these the men on whose concur- 
rence they depend for carrying their 
measures, aud for their very existence 
asa ministry? Are these the men in 
whom they are confiding patronage 
and power in Ireland? Are these the 
men whom the viceroy of a Protestant 
King delighteth to honor ? 

ow many short months have pas- 
sed since the leader, the organ, the 
factotum of that party, in one of his 
encyclical epistles to Lord Duncannon, 
wrote thus of the whole Whig aris- 
tocracy and commonalty of the coun- 
try—and of a ministry of which Lord 
Melbourne was then really, as he is 
now nominally, the head : 

* We should have known you better. 
You belong to the Whigs. We ought, 
indeed, to have known that Ireland 
had nothing to expect from the Whigs, 
but insolent contempt and malignant, 
but treacherous hostility.” 

And again: “Of what value is it to 
Ireland that Earl Grey should have 
retired, if he has left to his successors 
the same proud and malignant hatred 
he appeared to entertain towards the 
Irish nation ?—J know that Lord John 
Russell cherishes feelings of a similar 
description. 1 know, and every body 
knows, that Lord Melbourne wants 
sufficient powers of mind to be able to 
comprehend the favourable opportu- 
nities afforded him to conciliate the 
popular party, that is, emphatically, 
Ireland. In plain truth, my Lord, it 
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is quite manifest that Lord Melbourne 
is utterly incompetent for the high 
office he holds, It is lamentable to 
think, that the destinies of the Irish 
people should depend, in any degree, 
on so inefficient a person. 

“Lord Lansdowne, too, is hostile to 
Ireland, with a hatred the more active 
and persevering, because he is bound 
by os obligation to entertain dia- 
metrically opposite sentiments. I am 
quite sure the Whigs have not the 
moral courage or the manliness to act 
by the Irish people, as they have done 
by the people of Scotland and Eng- 
land. On this account, then, I repeat 
the chorus of that song called ‘ THe 
Wip Irisu Cry; HURRAH! FOR 
THE REPEAL! Your conduct, 
and that of your colleagues has made 
more of the people inveterate for re- 
peal than any arguments or exertions 
of mine could possibly do. Continue 
to govern Ireland under the special 
guidance of the sage ‘father of all the 
Hannibals,’ and you may possibly see 
the bench.—But no; that is ground 
too sacred to be touched in public,— 
but you wil/ see Ireland sufficiently 
strong to laugh to scorn every malig- 
nant enemy, whether Whig or Orange 
Tory. My Lord, I conclude this let- 
ter by once again dinning in your ears, 
You have done nothing for Ireland. 
tid You have done nothing for 
Ireland. What have you done against 
her? Ask your conscience this ques- 
tion, and then console your colleagues, 
as well as you may, for their enduring 
the hate, and disgust, and some of the 
contempt of the Irish people. 1 have 
got through only eight heads of 
charge, out of my catalogue of the 
follies, faults, and crimes of the Whigs 
towards Ireland. I intended that ca- 
talogue to contain the history of the 
Whig administration in Ireland, from 
the accession of Lord Grey, until you 
became a cabinet minister. I fondly 
hoped the catalogue would end there. 
Unfortunately, however, you have al- 
ready swelled the list of ‘the follies, 
faults, and crimes ;’ whilst your acts 
of justice and of wisdom are as idle 
dreams, or foolish fancies.” 

Speaking of the noble lord to whom 
the letter is addressed he says, in good 
set terms : “ You never can deceive us 
again. As a public man, you 
are gone for ever. You have taken 
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your station in the category of the 
Goulburns and Stanleys, of the Peels 
and the Littletons, and of the many 
other beings; who have had promises 
on their lips, and hatred or neglect in 
their designs and conduct, You are 
gone for ever. It is my duty, tran- 
quilly, but firmly, to declare to the 
people of Ireland, that they have no- 
thing to “pon from you. That you 
are as deeply steeped in the old system 
of misgovernment as if you had never 
proclaimed liberal principles, and that 
we must have a change of men, before 
we can have any chance of a change of 
measures. You never can, my Lord, 
redeem your first false step—it is irre- 
trievable.” 

It was but a few days before the 
concoction of the above letter, that its 
writer had despatched another ency- 
clical, (verbosa et grandis epistola a 
Capreis,) in which he says exultingly 
to “the Irish People,"—“Are we to 
abandon Repeat? to consent that 
Ireland shall continue without the pro- 
tection or sympathy of a domestic le- 
gislature? Abandon Repeal! never! 
never !” &c. 

Is this the individual in whose 
graces these very Whigs, Lord Dun- 
cannon, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Melbourne, are now 
so conspicuous? Is this the individual 
with whom these very noble Whig 
lords are walking band in hand? Be- 
fore whose feet the Whig ministry 
and aristocracy of Great Britain are to 
kiss the ground? “No! no!” says 
Lord John Russell. “We have no 
alliance with him, but if he chooses to 
support us, how can we help that ?” 
“Yes, yes,” says Mr. Shiel, the little 
penny-trumpeter of Thurles. “ We 
became conscious,” says that gentle- 
man on the 7th of last October; “we 
became conscious of the fatal results of 
our disunion with the Whigs. We 
determined to repair the evil which 
had been done, and never again to fall 
into a similar error.’ Accordingly we 
entered into a close alliance with them, 
and at the meeting at Lord Lichfield’s 
formed that compact, and I trust, indis- 
soluble junction, by which so much has 
been effected. To defeat the Tories 
by any means would have been in 
itself a great achievement ; but to put 
them out of office by a resolution, 
pledging the Whigs for ever and ever 
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to the principle (“the great principle 
of secular appropriation”), without which 
all church reform would be a mere im- 
posture, was, indeed, a triumph to the 
Irish people. The result was a com- 
plete amnesty—a most unqualified re- 
conciliation, and I have further to state, 
that the advice of Mr. O'Connell was 
mainly instrumental in bringing it about. 
Lord John Russell was called to our 
head, and we stood before Sir Robert 
Peel, the most firm, the most united, 
and the most concentrated body that 
ever appeared in o — ” Well 
might our eloquent fellow countryman, 
the Rector of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, 
in alluding to this declaration, say : 
“And after this, are we to be called 
womanish if we tremble for the church, 
which is assailed only on the known 
bulwark of Protestantism; for the 
throne which is built upon that 
church, and for the Protestantism with 
which was born, and with which 
will expire, the constitution”* While 
the one agitator is boasting in Ire- 
land of “the close alliance” between 
the Whig aristocracy and the Church 
of Rome in Ireland, and that Lord 
John Russell is called to her head, 
and that “a compact” and “indisso- 
luble junction” have been entered into 
between her and the Whigs—the 
grand agitator is stalking through the 
length and breadth of England and 
Scotland, crying, “ What physical force 
belongs to the Lords? ‘The principle 
is established. Down with the Lords 
in their present form. ‘The necessity 
is obvious—down with the oligarchy 
(renewed cheering)—down with the 
swinish multitude” (to wit, Lords 
Lansdowne, Melbourne, &c. &c. &c.) 
This was his ebullition to please the 
weavers of Glasgow. The Manchester 
folk were treated to a similar entertain- 
ment, “It is said, that in England, 
common sense prevails, and that is a 
principle of common sense (namely, 
abolition of the established church). 
There is another which may be applied 
to the Lords. What title have they 
to legislate for us? They have two. 
The present law and the constitution ; 


but they have been changed, and why 
should they not be changed again ? 
That is, therefore, no argument. What 
are the Lords? Hereditary legis- 
lators. Is there a single man amongst 
you who woul? employ an hereditary 
tailor? That principle of common 
sense will go abroad about the Lords. 
Whether hereditary legislators or tui- 
lors, we will have none of the botchers 
at all.” 

Do the men of Manchester or of 
Glasgow, such of them at least as are 
not yotaries of the church of Rome, 
really believe that it is their cause 
which O'Connell and the Romish 
priesthood of Ireland have at heart in 
advocating radicalism and destructive- 
ness amongst the Protestant dissenters 
of England? Do such of those dis- 
senters as desire, whether honestly or 
dishonestly, the substitution of a re- 
public for our existing institutions, 
really believe that O'Connell and his 
faction have common cause with them? 
Are they still so vaguely informed 
of the policy and practice of the 
church of Rome; of the discipline of 
Maynooth; of the principles of despot- 
ism inculeated in and practised by the 
Irish priesthood ; of their anathemas 
of the established church, and of dis- 
senters alike ; for the church of Rome 
knows no difference between them, but 
rejects and abominates both alike as 
heretics and infidels—are they still so 
ignorant of all this as really to believe 
that party is making common cause 
with them? with the English dis- 
senters? of whom the Pope in his 
Encyclical Letter published by the 
bookseller of the College of May- 
novth, about three years since, spoke 
as “the offscourings and disgrace of 
human nature,” while descanting upon 
“the wicked revenge and schemes of 
the Waldenses, Wickliffites, and other 
similar sons of Belial, (humani generis 
sordes ac dedecora) who were justly so 
often anathematized by this holy see.” 
Do the men of Glasgow, such of them, 
if any, as are Presbyterians or Protest- 
ant dissenters, and who did obeisance 
to the agitator on his late visit to their 


* See “the Spread of the Gospel the Safeguard of England.” A Sermon preached 
October 4th, 1835, being the Tercentenary of the translation of the Bible into the 
English language. By the Rev. George Croly. London, Duncan, 1835. 
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city, know any thing of what is 
called “the Romish Mission in Great 
Britain ?” designated by his holiness 
“the mission in partibus infidelium,” 
whose affairs are superintended in 
Scotland by three vicars apostolic, one 
of whom was consecrated in state at 
Edinburgh, in 1833, and dignified 
with the title of Bishop of Ceramis, 
according to the practice of the church 
of Rome, to give its episcopal titles in 
Great Britain from those of the Greek 
and defunct African churches, over 
the former of which she still makes 
claim to jurisdiction. Do the men of 
Glasgow, we ask, know anything of 
this or of its workings ¢ that the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in Scotland 
have nearly doubled since Sir John 
Sinclair published his statistical ac- 
count of that country, and within the 
recollection of many of our readers? 
Do they know this, and, if so, do they 
really believe that the object of O’Con- 
nell’s itinerancy amongst them, and 
his proclaiming the nobles of Scotland 
as well as of England, as “the soaped 
pigs of society—the real swinish mul- 
titude, as obstinate, as ignorant, and as 
mulish as their brutal prototypes”—is 
to make common cause with them? 
What myopy has fallen on such of the 
Protestant dissenters of England and 
Scotland as swelled the cortege of the 
mob-idol in his peregrinations—that 
they should be the dupes and the 
laughing-stock of the very man, and 
of his faction who (tantum artificis 
valet halitus oris) they fondly imagine, 
feels with then? They may live to 
learn the application of the dema- 
gogue’s choice epithet of the “soaped 
pig of society” to himself. When he 
has got from them what he wants, 
made use of the gullibility and dis- 
content of the English and Scotch 
Radicals, many of whom being honest, 
and bona fidé, and having the manliness 
to avow their real objects, blindly give 
the Romish party credit for the same 
sincerity—when he has done this— 
what will he care for them? “ They 
will find,” to use his own words when 
addressing the good easy Glasgow 
folk, “nothing about him or his party 
that they can control or lay hold 
of—something like an animal that 
forms a conspicuous figure in a sort 
of race that is sometimes run in 
Ireland, in which a pig, with its 
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ears cut off and its tail soaped, is 
turned loose to become the prize of 
the first person that can hold him. 
(Great laughter and cheering!)” Will 
the Roman priesthood, who use the 
agitator as their mouth-piece, and on 
whom he is almost wholly dependent 
for the success of his annual r’s- 
box, will ¢ rest satisfied with the 
demolition of the established church in 
Ireland, or in England, or in Scotland, 
or in all three? Will “the great prin- 
ciple of the appropriation” of the re- 
venues of the church of Ireland be 
lost sight of by them? Does the 
re-establishment of Popery, as the re- 
cognized and national church, form no 
part of their prospect, while they pro- 
Jess to sympathize with, and lend a 
helping hand to the radicals in Eng- 
land and Scotland, in demolishing the 
Protestant episcopal church in Great 


Britain and in Ireland? Let the 
Reverend Mr. Burke, parish priest, 
answer this in the words which not 


long since burst in triumph from 
him as he stood by the chapel-altar 
—“ Boys, the tottering fabric of heresy: 
is falling, and the Catholic ae 
is rising in glory. Ireland was once 
Catholic. It shall be Catholic again.” 
Let the threats of Kehoe and the exe- 
crations of MacHale (an archbishop in 
the church of Rome in Ireland) 
answer the question—we will answer 
it for them in language that expresses 
their hopes and their determination 
better than any words of our own 
could do, 


* Actum nihil est, nisi Peno milite Portas 
Frangimus et media VEXILLUM pono suburra,” 


Let the Whig-Radicals and Radical- 
Whigs of Ireland, in the words of a 
cotemporary writer, “anticipate in 
fancy O'Connell invested with power, 
no matter how acquired, governing in 
his mercy, under the guidance of a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy! Let Ire- 
land contemplate her Protestant popu- 
lation suspected, it may be, of ‘incivism, 
or of some more modern, but equally 
indefinite, crime against the sway of a 
— and Catholic Lorp Protector of 
reland, under a parliamentary com- 
mission! Nay, perhaps, numbers of 
those Protestants not only suspected, 
but absolutely guilty of being descended 
of Saxon race! of being in actual posses- 
sion of unjustly forfeited lands, lands 
granted to Cromwellian base and bloody 
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invaders of the Irish soil—then at length 
clamorously reclaimed by the rightful 
owners—descendants of the original 
and aboriginal proprietors! Will she 
not then wish, that by prudence and 
early union of moderate counsels she 
had averted the dreadful result? . .. . 
Can the characteristic vehemence, the 
brutal grossness and vulgarity of the 

itator, in expressing his deep hatred 
of his present friends, have passed 
away from our memories? Do we, or 
can they forget their laconic character 
—* base, brutal, and bloody ?” 

It is not many weeks since an assem- 
bled multitude, called together by public 
notice, aided and excited by one wear- 
ing the sacred garb of a Christian 
priest, (the Rev. Mr. Phelan!) stated, 
in resolutions afterwards published and 
circulated through the country, a doc- 
trine the most dangerous of all, where 

roperty depends on rights guarded by 
aw—* that the poor”—all the poor, no 
matter from what cause, or in what 
degree, or under what circumstances— 
“have a right, not only on the prin- 
ciples of humanity, but of justice, to 
have support out of the land which 
God created for man.” 

But, perhaps, says the writer from 
whom we quote, this was merely the 
hasty ebullition of aggravated and in- 
cautious poverty, unconnected with re- 
ligious distinctions—the common claim 
of Protestant as well as Popish men- 
dicancy. No! the next resolution of 
the meeting prevents this possible 
error, and evinces the precise temper 
and spirit which the prophetic apostle 
(O’Connell) would pray for to insure 
the full verification of his awful pre- 
diction, (of “ volcanic eruption,” “dread- 
ful explosion,” and “the wild justice of 
sanguinary revenge.”) 

“ Resolved—That the poor of Ire- 
land are not, cannot, and ought not, as 
Roman Catholics, remain content in 
their present condition, while the legis- 
lature, which watches over and protects 
the interests of every other class of 
society, beholds with indifference their 
wants and sufferings; nor onght it to 
be expected that the poor would pro- 
tect those laws which, while they pro- 
tect every other species of property, 
consider their lives as not worth pre- 
serving, but hand them over to the 
mercy of a class of men, too many of 
whom feel no compassion for them.” 


Here it is announced that the poor, 
the Catholic poor, ought not to be ex- 
ected to observe ‘the laws, for the 
egislature hands them over to a class 
of men who feel for them no compas- 
sion! Now, who are this barbarous 
class? The next resolution but one 
declares it—they are the landlords of 
Ireland! It then proceeds to state 
that this system of extermination has 
been carried into effect against those 
industrious and afflicted families solely 
(with three or four exceptions) on ac- 
count of their conscientious adherence 
to the faith of their forefathers ?” 

Is it by going hand in hand with 
men who promulgate such propositions 
as these through the length and breadth 
of the land, that the Whig or Radical 
Protestants hope to benefit their coun- 
try? Alas! what blindness! what 
infatuation ! 

The new and true fruit of the pre- 
sent crisis, to which we think the eyes 
even of the most infatuated must be 
now open in this country, is this—that 
a Romish priesthood has obtained a 
direct and exclusive representation in 
the legislature. “It is not,” says the 
Rev. Mr. Croly, in the discourse to 
which we have already alluded—* it is 
not a representation of property, for 
the Romish gentry are comparatively 
few and poor: nor of population, for 
the peasantry, like all peasantry, unless 
when — excited, care, and can 
care nothing for public affairs. The 
priesthood ereate it, sustain it, and can 
cashier it at a word. This it knows 
well, and this secures its zeal, until it 
acts with the discipline of a platoon. 
The inveterate determination of the 

riesthood is to overthrow Protestant- 
ism in the British empire ; and to this 
object all the means and movements of 
its faction are at this moment turned. 
The clamour against Irish tithes is 
fraudulent ; for the Protestants possess 
twelve-fourteenths of the land, and by 
land the tithes are paid. The clamor 
for church reform is fraudulent; for 
what interest can they feel in the puri- 
fication of a church which they pro- 
nounce heretical, and fit only to be 
destroyed ? The clamor for parliamen- 
tary reform is fraudulent; for what 
interest can they have in the purifica- 
tion of a parliament from which they 
openly demand to be separate’ for 
ever ?” 
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Is there a man of common sense in the 
country,and of common honesty,who will 
not respond to what is so convincingly 
said by Sir John Walsh, in his Chap- 
ters of Contemporary History—(Svo. 
London, 1836)—in allusion to the pre- 
sent coalition of the Whig-Radical 
party with the Roman Catholics im 
the tail—* It is, at best, a compromise 
in which the most violent portion con- 
sent, not to the relinquishment, but to 
the postponement, of their extreme 
objects, for the sake of obtaining the 
cooperation of the less daring in secur- 
ing the more immediate one. But such 
a compromise is inevitably to the sole 
ultimate advantage of the movement 

rty, the essence of whose policy it 
is to pursue their system of encroach- 
ment step by step—to take all instal- 
ments—and who calculate that they 
are always compensated for the deser- 
tion of any over scrupulous or timid 
confederate in any future stage, by the 
additional power derived from the 
object gained through his assistance.” 

It is one of the singular facts con- 
nected with the present state of things 
in these countries, that the English and 
the Scotch, as a people, are so pro- 
foundly ignorant of the real cireum- 
stances of Ireland, of the under-current 
that is below all the priest-demagogue- 
agitation, of the real spirit of the objects 
of the Church of Rome in Ireland. 
Tell the English Dissenter, that the 
sole aim of all the agitation, of the 
despotism of the priests, and of the 
demagogue, (setting apart the personal 
and pecuniary consideration which, 
doubtless, has in itself great influence 
on individuals,) is the destruction of 
Protestantism in Ireland ; tell this to 
an English or Scotch Radical who has 
never seen the country, and he returns 
you a smile of the most complacent 
ignorance, and says, “that is the mere 
exaggeration of Orange prejudice.” 
Well, what does Mr. Inglis say, himself 
a Scotchman, who came to Ireland a 
liberal and a’ Whig, and who had seen 
much of the worst and darkest features 
of Popery in Spain, and Portugal, and 
elsewhere ? “In no country in Europe, 
no, not even in Spain, is the spirit of 
Popery so intensely anti-Protestant as 
in Ireland.” In another passage he 
speaks of that church as “ripe for the 
reestablishment of the inquisition !” 

What is the oath of the infatuated 
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and fanatical Ribbonmen, whose asso- 
ciations, Mr. O’ Connell tells us, are so 
widely spread over Ireland? ‘“ Never 
to spare, but to persevere and wade 
knee deep in Orange blood—not to 
serve the king, unless compelled—that 
neither the groans of men nor the 
moans of women shall daunt him for 
the ingratitude shown to his brothers 
of the Catholic church—to appear in 
a court of justice, and swear, if neces- 
sary, for the protection of Ribbonism— 
to support and uphold the hely mother 
church of Rome, and not to deal with 
Protestants, except it is more for his 
advantage than to deal with his 
brethren !” 

What change for the better has taken 
place in the feelings of the Roman Ca- 
tholic part of our population in the last 
forty years ? It is now just as in 1798, 
when Dr. M‘Nevin, a united Irishman, 
declared upon his examination that the 
lower order of Roman Catholics con- 
sidered Protestants and English settlers 
as synonymous, and as their natural 
enemy. 

«'Phere is, however, a mode,” says 
Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont, in his 
recent pamphlet on Ireland, which we 
noticed in a late number of our Maga- 
zine—* there is, however, a mode by 
which peace may he purchased for 
Ireland, and it is the mode whieh 
Mr. O’Connell and the priests urge 
as the remedy for all difficulties. 
It was applied in the case of the 
island of Achill, when Mr. Nangle 
introduced the gospel there. The 
priests sent their emissaries to exeite 
disturbances, and then stated to go- 
vernment, that as the preaching of 
the gospel was the cause of disorders, 
it should be prohibited. On another 
occasion Dr. Doyle and the Catholic 
bishops were examined as to the rea- 
sons why peace had not followed 
emancipation in Ireland. They said 
it was owing to the crusades and mis- 
sionaries of the religious societies. 
Now, these religious societies—the 
Bible, Hibernian, Irish, and Reforma- 
tion Societies, to which they alluded, 
are those of which Mr. Burnett (not a 
churchman, but a dissenter,) says that 
their good in Ireland has been incal- 
culable-—they are societies for the 
preaching and teaching the truths of 
the gospel—the truths taught at the 
Reformation. If the Catholic clergy 
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say that these are an offence and an 
injury to them, they were the same 
offence and injury to their ancestors ; 
and if the attempts made now, which 
do not touch their property or affect 
their churches, are to be regarded as 
injurious, what is this but telling 
us that we must not preach to 
their flocks ?—that if we dare to 
throw light on them we must be put 
down—and that there can be no peace 
unless we permit the poor Catholics to 
remain the slaves of the priesthood ; 
but that if we presume to enlighten 
them, sticks and stones are to be the 
answer. Force is indeed the weapon 
to which the priests of Ireland have, 
of late years, frequently had recourse ; 
and by force it is plain that they intend 
that Protestantism in Ireland shall be 
put down. 

“But perhaps this, after all, is the 
better plan. Let us buy peace from 
the priests by driving away heresy. 
There is no other mode; for, if we 
leave the Protestant faith in Ireland, 
though it had not a sixpence of the 
public money, the Catholic priests 
would persecute it as they now do. 
There is no way, then, but to withdraw 
it altogether—to take back our Scottish 
and English settlers, and leave Ireland 
to the priests. They point at this as 
the time that is fast coming, the time 
‘for inquiry into titles and resuming 
usurped possessions.’ What then is 
the objection to this ? justice, and right, 
and law might offer some ; but what 
are these if they stand in the way of 
the happiness of Ireland? If its peace 
and future well-being are to be con- 
sulted by this sacrifice, it is worth 
making. Nothing short of this will 
succeed. Neither emancipation, nor 
tithe extinction, nor church extinction. 
Repeal of the Union is only valuable 
because it tends to this result. Repeal 
the Union, and the Catholic party, 
with Mr. O'Connell as their leader, 
are unopposed ; and we have only to 
read the history of the age of Louis 
XIV. and of the extermination of the 
Protestants in France, to learn the fate 
of the Irish Protestants--to discover 
that, under a Catholic democracy, as 
under a Catholic despot, the priests 


have the same power over their own 
religion, and prepare the same fate for 
others. Let us, then, anticipate the 
convulsion, and quietly withdraw Pro- 
testantism from Ireland. The object 
of all — is to make Ireland a 

eaceful and prosperous country. If 
it can become peaceful and prosperous 
only as a Catholic country, we agree, 
not merely that the Protestant church 
should be removed—that is nothing— 
but that the Protestant people, the 
million and a half of Protestant souls, 
should be swept away as a nuisance 
from the soil.” 

Is it with such men as M‘Hale, and 
his thirteen priests, who declared from 
the altars of their chapels that “ the 
pure souls of the people,” under their 
guidance, “were replenished with the 
benign spirit of peace and charity; but 
that the religion of Protestants had its 
origin in hell and its end in hell.”* Is 
it with such men as these that the 
Whig- Radical Protestants of this 
country can make common cause while 
there is one particle of a sane mind or 
a sound heart remaining amongst 
them? Will they unite themselves 
with men whom even their own flock, 
even those whose minds have been long 
subjugated by the spells of superstition, 
and who are in the thraldom of their 
spiritual fathers, dare not trust? What 
does Mr. Inglis, who, it has been 
said, was sent over to Ireland for 
the purpose of catering for the jus- 
tification of the Whig ministry in 
their political and religious legisla- 
tion, who could not blind his eyes to 
facts which went utterly to demolish 
the theories upon this country which 
he had previously formed—what does 
he give us as his experience of the 
total distrust of the Romish priesthood 
on the part even of their own people, 
when they have escaped from what 
Mr. O'Croly well calls the “supersti- 
tious fear of sacerdotal hostility” ? He 
tells us that he found it a usual practice 
for Roman Catholic emigrants, who 
were enabled to remit some of their 
savings to their poor relatives in Ire- 
land, to send their remittances to the 
care, not of the priest, but of the Pro- 
testant clergyman, to be distributed by 


* See the Letter of the Rev. W. Stoney to the Lord Lieutettant of Ireland, in 
September. 
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him amongst those pointed out. He 
adds—“nor is it unusual for Roman 
Catholics, possessed of a little money, 
to leave the Protestant clergyman their 
executor in preference to their own 
priest or any other person.” 

Oh! we would raise our voice in 
the heart-stirring language of a cotem- 
porary writer* in the sister country, 
and appeal to the Whig-Radical Pro- 
testants of ¢his country—is it with such 
persons as these you will unite toge- 
ther “for the destruction of the church 
of your forefathers, that hallowed edi- 
fice, to leave which as a legacy to you 
and your children, the most wise, the 
most learned, the most pious of other 
days hesitated not to pour forth their 
blood on the scaffold, and to leave their 
ashes at the stake, giving proof by 
their life and their death, of heroic 
courage and true fortitude, unequalled 
by the most boasted examples of the 
ancient world? Shall the graves of 
Latimer, of Ridley and Cranmer, of 
the countless army of martyrs and 
confessors, who have purchased for us 
the inestimable privilege of worship- 
ping God after the rites of our church 
in peace and quietness, speak to our 
ears in vain? No—they shall not. I 
speak not to you of these things in 
bitterness or wrath; far otherwise; I 
would remind you of them only for the 
purpose of teaching gratitude for the 
blessings you enjoy as your birthright, 
and of the necessity of using zeal and 
circumspection in preserving those 
blessings to your children.” 

If the Dissenters of England, if the 
Radical -Whig party in the ministry 
have this object in view—if it is thus 
they hope to bring peace to Ireland, 
and to secure her progress in civiliza- 
tion, and to cement the union between 
her and Great Britain, let them avow 
it, boldly, manfully, and then they 
may consistently continue, as now, 
banded in league with the Roman 
Catholic demagogues and priesthood, 
and Mr. Shiel may continue to boast 
of their “alliance,” their “compact,” 
and their “indissoluble junction.” But 


to the Whig-and-Radical Protestants 
in Ireland, who, from self-interest, and 
from their state of property in the 
country, might, ere this, have opened 
their eyes to the reality of things, and 
to the fate which awaits them when 
Ireland becomes separated from Eng- 
land, to which the machinations of the 
demagogue, and the priesthood, and 
the populace, aided and supported by 
their infatuated Radical and Whig 
allies, are rapidly and almost irre- 
trievably tending—to them we would 
say, are these the men to whom, as 
Protestants, and as the descendants of 
Protestant forefathers, many of whom 
sealed their testimony to Protestantism 
with their blood—are these the men 
to whom you tender the right hand of 
political alliance? are these the men 
to whom you wish to see confided 
patronage and power in Ireland ? 
Alas! what is Protestant Ireland to 
gain by it? what is the cause of 
morality to gain by it? Let the class- 
books of Maynooth answer that ques- 
tion. What will the cause of Christ 
gain by it? Let the works of Peter 
Dens, and the conference of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, the Troy edition of 
the Roman Catholic Testament, and 
the Macnamara reprint of 1818, pa- 
tronized by Dr. Murray, the now 
Roman Catholic Archbisho of Dub- 
lin, and the oath of the Ribbon asso- 
ciations answer ; let history, to those 
to whom it is not a book with seven 
seals sealed, answer the questions. 
While Protestants are divided amongst 
themselves, Tories, and Whigs, and 
Radicals—mutually jealous and bicker- 
ing with one another—their common, 
their irreconcilable, their inexorable 
enemy is growing up against them ALL. 
On their dissensions the Roman party 
builds its only hopes ; “divide et im- 
pera” is its motto. The Church of 
Rome sees her triumph in Protestant 
disunion—the Church of Rome, than 
whom, in the words of the Roman 
poet, 
“ Tristius haud monstrum, nec sevior ulla 
Pestis et Ira Déum stygiis sese extulit undis.” 


* A Churchman’s Appeal to his Brother Churchmen, in Defence of the Clergy of 
the Chureh of England. 
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HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS—FOURTEENTH NIGHT. 


Next night Turlogh continued his tale as follows : 


ROSABEL OF ROSS—PART III, 


When, as has been said, the dis- 
guised Irishmen came forth from their 
concealment in Nickol Davys's garden, 
Donnel of the Tongues was called 
on to explain to his chief the purport 
of the conversation between the dis- 
honest steward and his accomplice 
which they had just overheard. Ex- 
clamations of indignation and amaze- 
ment were, however, all that the in- 
quiries of Macgillpatrick could for 
some time elicit from the asto- 
nished interpreter; “ Villainy of all 
sorts, tierna!” he would ery, in answer 
to his chief's repeated interrogations ; 
“ Dioul agus sa vahier! villaimy upon 
the head of villainy! As I live by bread, 
tierna, I scarce know how to begin ; 
for, of all the knaves the world ever 
saw, these two are the foremost, and 
of all the plots that ever were laid in 
the world, this scheme of theirs is the 
blackest and the hatefullest.” 

“ By your hand, then, tell me what 
it is at once,” cried the impatient chief- 
tain; “if they be the knaves you say, 
are we not still in time to follow and 
cut their throats ?” 

“| was thinking the same, tierna, as 
I lay smothering the anger within me 
at what I heard,” replied Donnell ; 
“but, uch a chree! my own colleen dhas 
is the daughter of one of them, and I 
don’t know what tou do—ah! if it had 
not been for your sake, my sweetheart 
of the world, 'tis little time I would 
have given the rogues for consulta- 
tion !” 

“TI wish you had told me, Donnell,” 
exclaimed the chief; “we could have 
laid them by the heels here without 
much hurt to either: here was a ro 
to our hand, and we could have stuffed 
their mouths with their own mantles, 
But tell me at once what villainy it is 
they are brewing, and let us then set 
to work to prevent it, if we can.” 

“If it please your nobleness, there 
is one thing which I wish you could 
promise me,” said Donnell, hesitating, 


as he glanced from the face of his in- 
terrogator to the window of Judith’s 
apartment; “her father is a knave and 


a churl, it is no lie, but the colleen 
herself is so tender and kindly that, 
dar lamh, it goes sorely agaiust my 
will to bring her people into trouble. 
Would you promise, tierna, if I tell 
you the plot that the two were laying, 
not to make it deadly with the poor 
boddagh Nickol ?” 

“The colleen of Donnell-na-dtean- 
_ is the daughter of a fortunate 
ather,” replied Macgillpatrick; “the 
churl is safe from violence at my 
hands.” 

“My blessing on you for ever!” 
cried the gratified interpreter; “it 
was for her sake alone that I he- 
sitated to tell your nobleness the 
whole villainy at once. And, go devin, 
there are so many plots scarce 
know which to begin with. There is a 
plot against the Bantierna More, and a 
plot against the Bantierna Oge, and 
a plot against Gibby na lung, and a plot 
against Emon-an-t’saggart ; and the vil- 
lains who have plotted it all have plots 
besides, the one against the other, 
which I pray, God and the saints, most 
fervently may succeed to the heart’s 
content of both !” 

“Staff of Patrick, Donnell! what 
means all this?” exclaimed Macgill- 
patrick, 

“But of all the plots,” continued 
Donnell, without heeding the interrup- 
tion, “the plotagainst the BantiernaOge 
and Father Emon is the blackest; Oh! 
it is a plot within a plot ; dar m’anim, it 
is the mother of a plot!” 

“In the name of heaven, what is it, 
Donnell?” cried Maegillpatrick, grasp- 
ing him by the arm. 

* You saw the two knaves that were 
in the garden a while since, tierna ?” 
began Donnell. 

“Saw them! ves; but it is what 
they said, not what they looked like, 
that I want to know,” exclaimed the 
impatient young man ; “mo malacht !/” 
he added, vehemently ; “why did I not 
learn their tongue myself instead of 
depending on others fur the under- 
standing of what I hear ?” 

“Your nobleness,” said Donnell, 
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gravely, interrupting him, “would 
surely never think of distorting your 
countenance with the barbarous jargon 
of the Sassenagh : saints forbid that a 
rince of Ossory should think of pol- 
uting his mouth with the language of 
hogs !” 

“ The plot, sirrah, the plot!” cried 
Macgillpatrick. 

“ Chorp an chriost! your nobleness, I 
am coming to it as well as I can,” 
cried the interpreter; “that villain 
whom you saw with my colleen’s 
father is the knave that has planned it 
all. And this is the plan: he wants 
to make Gibby-na-lung jealous of young 
Emon, the priest. Gibb , himself, is 
little better than a churl, for he has 
come back, as your nobleness at first 
suspected, to play the spy upon his 
own flesh and blood. But it is a pity 
of the poor boddagh, notwithstanding; 
for the friars are squandering his money 
on the one hand, and these villains of 
the world are plundering him upon 
the other, and it is for fear he should 
discover their dishonest dealings that 
they are now striving to distract the 
poor gentleman—for his mother’s son 
should be a gentleman after all—to 
distract him, I say, from a proper at- 
tention to his own affairs, by filling his 
head with lies, and his heart—God 
help him!—with jealousy and suspi- 
cion of the young branch of beauty 
that he has left behind him.” 

“It is a shocking villainy!” ex- 
claimed the astonished chieftain ; “the 
Bantierna and her friends must be 
warned of it without delay. Righ na 
nul! to think of the danger that has 
been impending over them in the 
midst of their festivities; and I, my 
bitter curse fall on my folly! I have 
been unconsciously aiding the | ne 
against this lovely and innocent lady !” 

“ How s0, tierna?” 

“Why, Donnell, if the suspicious 
churl of a husband had beheld me in 
this disguise conversing with his bride, 
it would immediately confirm the 
calumnies these knaves have been in- 
stilling in his ears. I would a thousand 
times rather that I had.ventured into 
the town in my proper figure! They 
dare not lay hands upon me ; there is 
peace between our nations ; and they 
dare not lay hands upon a prince of 
my people riding into their town upon 
his private errand.” 
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“I would not like to tempt them 
after the overthrow we gave them on 
Monday, tierna,” replied Donnell ; “ I 
hear there is a great reward offered for 
our apprehension ; so that I think the 
frocks have stood us in good stead: 
and, as for the danger of being mistaken 
for friars, that was surely done away 
with when the Bantierna’s colleens 
called out to louk at your nobleness’s 
beard.” 

“True, Donnell, E had forgotten 
that the deception was discovered: I 
had forgotten everything but the dan- 
ger of the Lady Anna; but now let us 
consider how we are to warn her of it: 
for if we go in this disguise we are 
known to be impostors, and as such 
denied all access, and if we go in our 
proper persons you tell me the porkers 
will be paid for laying hands on us. I 
wish to the saints, Donnell, we had a 
score of the kindred here; I would 
then have little difficulty in determi- 
ning the course I would pursue,” 

“By. my hand, tierna, I am fairly 
perplexed,” replied Donnell; “but the 
Bantierna must be warned, that is 
clear, and I am willing; come, what 
may, to make the venture.” 

Macgillpatrick pressed his hand to 
his forehead and stood for a while lost 
in thought ; at length, looking up with 
a resolved air, “I have it, Donnell,” he 
exclaimed ; “my course is taken; [ 
will go myself to Gilbert of the Gal- 
leys; they say he is a knight of some 
Saxon order; I will appeal to his 
honor for my safety: I will tell him 
the danger he is in; I will disabuse 
him of his unworthy suspicions of his 
bride. Donnell, I say, I will defeat 
the machinations of these knaves, and 
I will make amends to the Lady Anna 
for the injury I have unwittingly done 
her. My course is fixed ; let us only 
find out where Gilbert of the Galleys 
is concealed, and I will throw myself 
upon bis generosity; or, if he possess 
no generosity, then will I force a safe- 
conduct from his pride—he dare not 
violate the confidence so reposed in 
him.” 

“ After the unworthy part he has 
played by his own flesh and blood, I 
would not have a stranger place. much 
dependence on Gibby-na-lung’s honor,” 
replied Donnell; “yet I suppose if 
your nobleness could once get access 
to him, and satisfy him that it was for 
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his good you came, you might count 
on a safe-conduct from his gratitude 
for the service ; and, by my hand, it is 
no small service for a man to run the 
risk of his life, preserving, to such a 
clown as he is, the colleen whom he 
has been designing for his own arms 
scarcely an hour before.” 

“Donnell, do not tempt me from 
my resolution,” cried Macgillpatrick ; 
“it is the right course, and I am re- 
solved upon it. It is the worthy 
course both for my own honor and for 
her service. Itis in her service I go 
to the churl: it is for her sake I 
forget my animosity against him. If 
he attend to my warning, well ; I shall 
thus serve her, and have the satisfiac- 
tion of doing the thing that is right ; 
but if he reject my services, if he 
violate the confidence I offer him in 
all honor and friendship, if he gives 
me a right, Donnell, to consider him 
my enemy, independent of the wrong 
he has already done me, then—Gear- 
laider-aboo! we'll soon see whether 
such a churl shall stand between Mac- 
gillpatrick and the lady of his choice !” 

“ Farrah!’ cried Donnell, with a 
flourish of his crossed staff, delighted 
to perceive that his chieftain had not 
yet given up the prospect of an ulti- 
mute appeal to arms.” 

“You are willing, then, Donnell, to 
accompany me on this adventure ?” 
asked Macgillpatrick. 

“As willingly as ever I followed 
your nobleness to chase or banquet !” 
cried the clansman. 

« Then let us seck out Gilbert of the 
Galleys without delay. It will need 
some politic management to obtain ac- 
cess to him, since he is keeping him- 
self so private, but I would rather 
make the attempt to see him first, and 
if we fail in that, we can then apply 
to the bantierna herself.” 

“It is well resolved,” said Donnell ; 
“from what the churls said between 
themselves, I can easily find Gibdy’s 
present lodging. But stay, my prince, 
would it not be well of me in the 
meantime to persuade the colleen bawn 
within,” looking significantly towards 
the house, “to give the young ban- 
tierna herself a warning ?” 

“ By my hand of valour, it were well 
done, Donnell,” cried the chief.” But 
stay, again; is not her father one of 
the chief machinators in the plot? 


dare we trust her with our plans for 
his defeat? I wish to the saints we 
had John of the Pen here ; we would 
write a letter and give it to the maiden 
to carry.” 

“Trust me. for that, tierna,” replied 
Donnell ; “I have made such writing 
on the tender side of her heart as 
Shawn-a-Scribhneur never equalled 
with all the pens and parchments in 
Ossory !—aboo/—Is it Donnell-na- 
dteangaidh that is to stand in need of 
ink or pen, and his own good tongue 
living and well between these delicate 
lips of his, to do the work, be that 
what it may ?” 

“ Unless there should happen to be 
Latin or divinity in it, Donnell,” said 
the youth with a smile. 

“ Confiteor, confiteor, tierna reveren- 
dissime,” cried Donnell, laughing ; “Ah, 
it is no lie, the theology was too much 
forme. The blessed Kevin of Glen- 
daloch left his poor disciple in the 
lurch most unhandsomely, I must con- 
fess.” 

“That, Donnell, was because you 
compared your own grim visage, and 
red hair, to the comely countenance 
and golden locks of the saint ; which 
was a great impiety, and which I 
warned you would provoke the blessed 
Kevin's anger.” 

“Why, what a bouchaleen dhas he 
must have been, to take offence at a 
tall fellow with a straight pair of legs, 
a good brown cheek, and a branching 
glibb of as yellow hair as ever got the 
name of Rogary Buy for its wearer, 
comparing himself, in an humble way, 
with his handsome holiness.” 

“Donnell,” said the young chief, 
gravely, “You must not speak irreve- 
rently of the saints.” 

“God forbid!” said Donnell, cross- 
ing himself devoutly: “but this I 
know ; that the blessed Brendan of 
Birr (if I had put my trust in him) 
would not have deserted me in that 
pinch ; and he, they say, when on earth, 
was a prettier man than ever was 
Kevin of the Lochs.” 

“May the blessed Brendan, then, 
befriend you now,” said Macgillpatrick; 
“for here comes the maiden, that, with 
the help of God and his saints, you 
must persuade to do our errand against 
her own flesh and blood.” As he spoke 
the door of the house opened, and 
Judith hastily entered the garden. 
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The disguised Irishmen had carried 
on the above conversation in the little 
summer-house, behind which had been 
their original place of concealment ; 
and the chief remained within its re- 
cesses, while Donnell of the Tongues, 
without fear either of failure or of in- 
terruption, stepped forth to try his 
powers of rhetoric on the pretty 
daughter of Nickol Davys. “ My 
blessing on your bright face, my 
Coolun Bawn that you are!” he said, 
going up to her, and speaking low and 
tenderly as he took her hand; “I 
knew you would come back ; though 
it seems longer than a night in winter 
since you left me.” 

“ Oh, master Irishman,” cried Judith, 
panting, and still pale from her alarm ; 
“if you but knew the fright my folly 
has cost me! but they are gone now, 
and the danger is over; but, thank 
heaven, you were not discovered! if 

ou had, what on earth would have 
ecome of me ?” 

“Why, my beautiful darling, 
would you not be walking the dews 
with a certain soft-hearted son of the 
merry mansions?” replied Donnell ; 
“would not the tierna and I have tied 
the two churls, neck and heels—” 

“How, Master Kern,” said Judith, 
withdrawing her hand in great dis- 
pleasure, “do you speak of my father 
in such terms as these ?” 

“ By all the bells in Ireland!” pro- 
tested Donnell ; “by the blessed stone 
of Birr! by this holy ground that [ 
am standing on, and by the bright 
light that my thoughtless words have 
kindled in these beautiful eyes of your 
own, it was no more than a slip of the 
tongue, a mere way we have of speak- 
ing in the Irish country! ae 
Judhy, astore mo chree, you surely 
could not think—” 

“ My name is not Judy, but Judith, 
Master Daniel,” said the relenting fair 
one. 

“Well, then, Judach a vourneen 
oge mo chree!—” 

“But it is neither Judy nor Judach, 
but plain Judith, I would have you to 
know, Master Daniel.” 

“ And it is not Daniel, neither, you 
beauty, but it is raking Donnell Mac 
Brian of the Tongues, himself, that 
loves you dearly, though he can call 
= no other name but what his heart 
vas christened you already, A suilish, 
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agus a cushla, agus a colleen bawn 
delish mo chree!” And as he poured 
out his whole nomenclature of endear- 
ment, he drew her to his breast, and in 
spite of a good deal of struggling, 
succeeded in snatching a kiss, but not 
till his cowl had fallen back on his 
shoulders, and perhaps aided the effect 
of his other solicitations, by the dis- 
play of a well-sct head, from which his 
deep yellow locks hung in ringlets, 
over a neck as brawny as a young 
bull’s, and almost as brown ; for, as far 
as regarded his joyous blue eye, and a 
well-marked set of large, manly fea- 
tures, Donnell had fully satisfied the 
curiosity of Judith before. 

“ For shame, you Irish fellow!” she 
cried, putting away his great glistening 
face with her little white hand; “for 
shame, now, Master Daniel, and you 
in such a dress! Think of the scandal 
you are bringing on the cloth you 
wear! Besides, my stars! there is the 
wild Irish lord watching us from the 
arbour! What will he think of me, if 
I allow you, before his face—he quiet, 
you wild man of the woods, I say! 
Why, I wonder, was I ever so foolish 
as to let you come in at all? You will 
scandalize the holy men of the place, 
and you will get me blame, too, with 
your mad pranks, so you will!” 

“ Never fear, a chora! sure there is 
no one to see us but his nobleness ; 
and as for him, sure, are we not foster- 
brothers ?” 

“TI do not know what you are,” re- 
plied Judith, poutingly, as she smooth- 
ed her frill, which had been slightly 
disarranged in the amorous contest, “ex- 
cept this, indeed,” she added with a 
dash of archness, amid all her feigned 
indignation, “that one of you is a 
great, rude fellow, whom i heartily 
wish I had never let cross my father’s 
threshold. But I tell you this, Master 
Wood-kern, I do not think that either 
of you has come here for any good. 
Don’t tell me that it was only to see 
me, that you came disguised yourself, 
and brought a lord of your country in 
disguise along with you, to run the 
risk of both your lives in the streets of 
Ross, today !” 

“ Why, what else would I come for, 
ma vourneen, but to see that bright face 
of your own?” replied Donnell, mus- 
tering his softest accents and his ten- 
derest looks ; “sure, ’tis neither sleep 
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nor rest I have had since that un- 
lucky minute when I spoke to you 
first, upon the bridge! Have I not 
been thinking of you by day, and 
dreaming of you by night, every bles- 
sed night ns since I first—” 

“ Ay, since you first began to get no 
sleep on my account!” said Judith, 
with scornful incredulity. 

“Sleep!” exclaimed the ready Don- 
nell ; “would you call it sleep when a 
man would be starting up a hundred 
times in the night, thinking, you dar- 
ling of the world! that he was going 
to clasp you in his arms, and finding 
then, that it was nothing but his own 
fancy that had been drawing the pic- 
ture of your soft bright eyes, and your 
little mouth of honey, upon the empty 
darkness before him? But by my hand 
of valour, it is no longer a delusion,— 
my arms, at last, have something to 
clasp, worth all the dreams that ever 
were dreamt by bard or seer !” 

“Keep off, you Irish deceiver!” 
cried Judith, strenuously resisting 
Donnell’s renewed advances ; “I see 
plainly enough that you have some 
design in coming here that you are 
afraid to confess; and you think to 
blind me by flattery, and by your Irish 
way of talking ; but I tell you, Master 
Daniel of the Tongues, that Judith 
Davys will have nothing to say to any 
man, English or Irish, till she knows 
who he is and what he is, and why he 
comes with wild Irish lords, disguised, 
into peaceable English towns! You 
have some plot on foot that you do 
not think me worthy of being ac- 
quainted with,—It was not for my 
sake at all you came into Ross today | 
there is some one else in both your 
thoughts—but I do not wish to pry 
into your secrets: it is no concern of 
mine, I am sure! only this I would 
have you understand, that I consider 
it, to say the least, rather unkind—” 

Now this was precisely what Don- 
nell had all along been labouring to 
bring about ; for a moment’s reflection 
had satisfied him, that to volunteer the 
intelligence he had in store for poor 
Judith, would be the surest way to 
revolt her from the cause he wished 
her to espouse ; and therefore he had 
cast about for an opportunity of mak- 
ing it appear to be wrung from him as 
reluctantly as possible. ‘“ Unkind, a 
chora!” he repeated: “Ah, if you 


knew the truth of my heart, you would 

never say it was unkindness that made 

me conceal anything in the world from 
ou.” 

“Oh, I do not wish to hear your 
secrets, Master Kern—not I!” said 
she, turning away with a forced air of 
carelessness, that was really not in- 
tended to mislead. 

Donnell cast a single glance over 
his shoulder, as much as to say to 
Macgillpatrick, where he sat watching 
them from the arbour, “all’s well,” and 
then following Judith, who was now 
walking in a half-serious, half-feigned 
pet towards the house, he gently put 
one hand round her waist, and taking 
one of her’s in the other, addressed 
her in tones of tender reproach, which 
had, perhaps, more real feeling in 
them, than Donnell himself suspected 
at the time. “Sure, my own colleen,” 
he said, “ 1 would keep nothing secret 
from you, that it would be for your 
good to hear.” 

“But I do not wish to know your 
secrets,” replied the coquetting girl ; 
“and I desire, Master Kern, that you 
will let go my hand,” she added; an 
injunction which only made Donnell 
press it the more closely, “and pray, 
don’t tease me with what I don’t ask 
to hear.” 

“No; but I cannot bear that you 
should think I treat you with a want 
of confidence,” said Donnell; “for it 
was only because I feared it would 
give you pain that I hesitated at all in 
telling you all about it when you asked 
me at first.” 

“Oh, never mind the pain!” cried 
Judith, unconsciously provoking her 
fate ; “it will cause very little pain or 
pleasure, either, to me whether I hear 
it or not.” 

“ But, indeed, Judith,” replied Don- 
nell, with a sincerity and earnestness 
of manner that at once put an end to 
her affected indifference, “what I have 
to tell you, concerns yourself very 
nearly, and if I were only consulting 
your pleasure, Judith, I would not tell 
it to you at all; but, by my hand, I 
believe it is for your good, and for the 
good of us all, that you should know 
the worst at once.” 

“Oh, Master Daniel, is it-anything 
that concerns my father?” she ex- 
claimed, forgetting in a moment all 
her caprice, and turning pale, as she 
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stopped short, and gazed with an anxi- 
ous and alarmed look upon her com- 
panion. 

“ Your father, my poor colleen, is in 
it; it is no lie,” replied Donnell. 

Judith clasped her hands: “I fear- 
ed it,” she exclaimed ; “I dreaded it 
all along,—I knew, I knew that it 
would come to this at last !” 

“But you are not to blame for it, 
a cushla, whatever he may have done,” 
said Donnell, as soothingly as he 
could. 

“Then you know what he has been 
doing ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Tt was to tell him that he was dis- 
covered that Master Rickard came 
just now,” replied Donnell. 

Judith Davys coloured crimson from 
neck to brow : she hid her face in her 
hands, down to the very fingers’ ends 
of which the burning blush proclaimed 
her shame and_ self-condemnation. 
* He is my father,” she said, in chok- 
ing accents; “how could I accuse 
him ? how could I prevent him? I 
did what I could; I did all that a 
daughter dare: but oh, sir, do not 
think too hardly of him! he had seen 
better days ; he had no choice ; I am 
sure he’ meant no dishonesty till he 
was drawn in too far to extricate him- 
self. Indeed, indeed, sir, his heart is 
good ; he has gone astray, and he has 
been led astray, but he never was at 
heart a wicked man!” 

“ Dar m’anim / what’s this at all ?” 
cried Donnell, passing his hand over 
his eyes, and pulling open the neck of 
his friar’s frock : « By all the bells in 
Ireland, my poor colleen, if I had 
thought it would have put such sorrow 
on you, I would have cut out my 
tongue, rather than have spoken a 
word against him !” 

“Oh, it will make little difference 
now, who speaks against him, or who 
for him,” cried Judith, while her tears 
burst out uncontrolled ; “he is put to 
shame now ; and I—I,” but her grief 
overcame her, and the sentence termi- 
nated in broken sobs, 

“My own colleen, my treasure of 
the world!” cried Donnell, really 
affected with the poor girl’s distress, 
“do not take it so to heart; sure the 
man does not breathe that would blame 
you, or dare blame you! and am not I 
by your side, avourneen, that would 
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rather have your father’s daughter, 
churl although he be, + 

“Oh, do not call him churl !” she 
said ; let the world call him what it 
will—but I—I cannot hear my father 
hardly spoken of.” 

« But, Judith, astore, the world knows 
nothing against him yet ; and you are 
still in time, if you but dry your eyes 
and listen to a word of advice, to save 
him both from the world and from 
himself.” 

“Oh! how, how?” cried the poor 
girl, raising her eyes with eager en- 
treaty, and giving over her weeping. 
“TI am ready to do anything to save 
my father |” 

“Then, Judith, listen to me and I 
will tell you how you can save him 
both from the shame of what he has 
done, and the sin of what—God for- 
give him !—he is going to do.” 

Judith grew pale again, and her 
voice trembled anew as she exclaimed, 
“Qh, sir, he hath surely done nothing 
worse—he surely enitenes nothing 
worse than the others ?” 

“Judith,” said Donnell, “do you 
know the young lady Anna ?” 

“Know her!” replied Judith; “I 
know her to be the best and kindest 
lady in Leinster: but, my stars! what 
can she have to do with my poor 
father’s misconduct ?” 

“It goes to my heart to say the 
word,” said Seneils “but, hard as it 
is, it must be done. There is a plot 
laid for her ruin.” 

“ My father cannot be concerned in 
it !” exclaimed Judith with animation ; 
“he ought to be the first man to pro- 
tect her and to serve her; he could 
not be the villain to injure her !” 

“It is to save himself, Judith, achora.” 

“I do not believe it !” she cried, her 
eyes flashing and filling with new tears 
of indignation; “he could no more 
dream of harming her than he could of 
destroying his own child: some one 
has been belying my father ; I cannot, 
and I will not believe it !” 

“Well, Judith, astore, I will not say 
another word to distress you,” said 
Donnell ; “but if you love the lady 
Anna, I will tell you how ‘you can 
save her from the designs of them 
that are her enemies, be they who 
they may.” 

“ Oh, tell me, and I will fly to her 
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this instant,” cried the faithful girl; 
for, with all her giddiness and vanity, 
Judith Davys had an honest and affec- 
tionate heart ; “ I will warn her of her 
danger—I{ will lay down my life in her 
service ; but I will not believe that my 
father is her enemy |” 

“ God help her!” exclaimed Donnell, 
involuntarily expressing his commisera- 
tion aloud ; “she is the dutiful daughter 
anyhow. Judith, a valentine mo chree, 
if you make but half as guod a wife as 
you do a daughter, the man that gets 
you, and that is worthy of you, will be 
surely born under a fortunate planet.” 

“ Oh, sir,” cried Judith, “have you 
nothing else to tell me but this idle 
story, that every girl you ever spoke 
to has heard from you a hundred times 
before ?” 

“ By all the bells in Ireland, Judith, 
there is not another girl within the 
four walls of the world, but your. 
self——” 

“Oh, Master Donnell, how can you 
bear to banter a poor girl whose heart 
is breaking ?” she exclaimed, with a 
reproachful appeal of her moist eyes 
which Donnell could not resist. 

“Banter you, Judith!’ he cried, 
elasping her in his arms: “ no, no; it 
is little thought of folly or deceit you 
have left in my breast now! When I 
came here today, I might—God forgive 
me!—have been bent on wantonness 
and idleness; but, now that I know 
you, Judith, a yeelstore mo chree—now 
that I see the truth, and kindliness, 
and spirit that is in you, I love 
you better—by the hand of my body 
I do!—than I ever thought I could 
have loved any girl in the world !” 

“Oh, Donnell, then,” cried Judith, 
in tones as much altered as were Don- 
nell’s own, “tell me truly what danger 
this is that my young lady is in ; and 
tell me, oh tell me with sincerity and 
truth, how it is that my poor father is 
concerned.” 

Donnell sighed, and sighed again 
before he could proceed : at length he 
set about making a clean breast, with 
more pain than he had ever dreamt 
the narrative would cost him. Judith 
listened with eagerness and concern as 
Donnell related to her how his young 
chief, on his departure from Ossory, 
had been entrusted by the only living 
relitive of the lady Anna, with her 
mother’s jewels, which he had under- 





taken to deliver to Ler, and how, in 
his anxiety to fulfil his mission—for 
Donnell did not think it necessary to 
assign any more questionable motive— 
he had returned, although at the risk 
of his life, to obtain an interview with 
her at the works that morning, since 
he had unfortunately been ignorant of 
her name and quality on the first op- 
portunity he had of seeing her upon 
the bridge : “that same unlueky bridge,” 
added Donnell, “on which I first lost 
my own heart to a certain pair of blue 
eyes that I never thought to have seen 
the tears standing in anyhow.” To all 
this Judith listened, as was natural, 
with considerable interest; but when 
Donnell went on to tell her that, during 
Macgillpatrick’s interview with the ob- 
ject of his search, he had seen her 
father and Master Richard accompany- 
ing Sir Gilbert in disguise, and that 
the knight was even then playing the 
part of a concealed spy upon his bride 
and mother, Judith’s interest, although 
now heightened to strong curiosity, 
could not restrain the expression of 
her indignation, and she exclaimed— 
“Shame upon him !—fie upon him !— 
he cannot understand her value !—he 
is unworthy such a bride, or he would 
never have stooped to this meanness ! 
How can my father countenance such 
base conduct! Oh, my dear young 
lady,” she cried, “is it come to this, 
that you are to be treated with suspi- 
cion and indignity already? But I 
will find him out and shame him—I 
will go to my father and learn where 
he is this instant!” Alas! poor Judith! 
she was little prepared for what was to 
follow, when Donnell went on to dis- 
abuse her of the fond belief that this 
was all, She stood like one in a dream 
as he proceeded to unfold the blacker 
features of the conspiracy; but when 
he mentioned the name of Father 
Edmund, she held up her hands in 
horror-struck astonishment—* Oh,” she 
exclaimed, “to plot anything against 
him would be the work of men without 
hearts! Surely, surely my father cannot 
know of this? I owe my life to the 
pious man; he saved me when I was 
perishing of fever! Oh, Donnell, do 
not tell me that my father-——” 
Donnell sighed and shook his head. 
“Oh, father—father!” was all that 
poor Judith could say, but that with 
such an expression of reproachful 
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anguish as made Donnell’s very heart 


che. 

“Well, 2 chora, and what are you 
going to do now?” he said, as he 
observed her drawing her mantle over 
her shoulders, as if preparing to set 
forth on some suddenly determined 
expedition. “I am going first,” she 
replied, “to warn my young lady and 
Father Edmund of the danger they 
are in; and I am then going to—to 
speak to my father,” she said hurriedly; 
“and if this be as you say,” she added, 
“to bid him farewell for ever.” 

“ And where would you go to, if you 
left your father’s house, Judith ?” 

“To my aunt’s, at Fethard,” she 
replied ; “ or to my cousin's, in Ferns ; 
or perhaps the lady Rosabel would 
give me the shelter of her roof again; 
but anywhere rather than under one 
roof with him, if this be as you say.” 

“ Judith, where will you meet me in 
two hours from this time ?” 

“Oh, do not talk to me of meetings 
now !” she cried—“ now when I am 
parting from the home of my youth, 
perhaps for ever ; for, if this story be 
true, I will never again set foot within 
these walls.” 

“ But, Judith, a vourneen, say where 
IT am to wait for you; for I am a 
stranger in the town, and we might, 
may be, miss one another among the 
streets and buildings,” urged Donnell, 
perfectly satisfied that Judith was des- 
tined to go nowhere else but with 
himself into Ossory. 

Judith paused and considered. “ You 
must not come here again,” she said at 
length mournfully; “ but, if you really 
would serve me, Donnell, you will find 
me two hours hence in the little court 
behind my lady Rosabel’s mansion. 
You know the house, and the court is 
just on your left as you pass the great 
gateway.” 

“ But, Judith, we are marked men, 
and it would be as much as our lives 
are worth for the tierna and me to be 
seen waiting in the open court-yard.” 

“ Stay, then,” said Judith, after some 
further consideration, “I have a key 
of the private entrance to the apart- 
ments above ; I got it no later than 
this morning to fetch some things to 
my young lady at the show. The 
apartments themselves are locked, but 
I may safely let you into the hall, and 
you can wait there till I give three 
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taps at the door.” Saying this she 
delivered the key to Dounell, who 
now began to prepare himself for the 
road by pulling his cowl once more 
over his face and buttoning up his long 
frock to the chin, resuming at the same 
time his friar’s staff, with the crucifix 
at top, which had fallen unheeded dur- 
this conversation among the low rose- 
bushes at their side. 

Seeing his companion making ready 
to depart, Macgillpatrick, who had 
been waiting most impatiently for the 
end of their conference, advanced from 
the arbour. “Son of Brian,” he ex- 
claimed as he came forward, “ our time 
is short, and while we dally here, Gil- 
bert may be gone from his place of 
concealment.” 

“I crave your nobleness’s pardon,” 
replied Donnell ; “ but, by St. Brendan, 
I had little thought of the sort of ser- 
vice I was volunteering when I took 
in hand to tell this unlucky news to 
my poor colleen here.” 

“ Ah, I feared as much: she refuses 
to aid in thwarting the designs of her 
father.” 

“Uch a chree! not at all, tierna,” 
replied poor Donnell; “she is the 
true-hearted friend to the bantierna, 
and will do our errand both to her 
and to Emon-an-t’saggart ; but she has 
spoiled me entirely—my heart’s gone— 
and the Tongues, when I would speak 
to her, can hardly find me a word to 
say. Oh, dar Kiaran, the Latin and 
divinity were bad enough; but these 
eyes, these eyes are what put the real 
confusion on a man after all.” 

“Come away,” said Judith, perceiv- 
ing by their looks that she was the 
subject of their conversation—* we 
waste our time: my futher will soon 
be back, and I would not for all Ross 
he should find you here.” 

“Tell the colleen that Macgillpatrick 
thanks her,” said the young chief to 
his interpreter, as they followed Judith 
to the house; “and give her this, 
Donnell,” he added, taking a ring from 
his finger ; “and tell her that, no matter 
what may happen to the devisers of 
this plot, she shall never want a home 
or a protector while the friends of her 
young lady are living and able to return 
a service.” Donnell took the gift, and 
delivered it, with the prescribed mes- 
sage: and now they had reached the 
hall leading to the street. To Nickol 
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‘Davys’ garden there was no entrance, 
eave through the house: but to the 
house were two doors, one opening on 
the main street, the other leading to a 
narrow alley which ran. by the back of 
the :convent of St. Saviour’s, in the 
direction of Lady Rosabel’s mansion. 
It was by this latter passage that 
Judith dismissed the disguised [rish- 
men, directing them how to make their 
way with the least risk of observation ; 
for she had failed in persuading them 
to defer their dangerous attempt till a 
safer period of the day. Still, as the 
town was all but deserted, the danger 
was far from being certain ; and Mac- 
gillpatrick’s eagerness to put what he 
felt a praiseworthy resolution into 
effect, determined him on running all 
risks. Judith’s course lay in an opposite 
direction, and the time was now come 
when Donnell and she must, for a time 
at least, bid farewell. It was not to 
be expected that, after the interchange 
of so much confidence, and the acknow- 
ledgment of so much regard on both 
sides, the lovers should part without 
some more tender ceremony than a 
mere adieu ; and therefore those who 
hear this history, and recollect that our 
Irishman was disguised as a Crouched 
Friar of St. Saviour’s, will not be much 
surprised that Donuell and Judith 
should exhibit for one moment the 
spectacle of two faces under a hood; 
after which Judith closed the door, and 
her lover and his chieftain proceeded 
on their dangerous uadertaking. But, 
however natural such a sight may 
appear in the eyes of those who have 
accompanied the parties through the 
transactions of the last half hour, it 
certainly had a very different and much 
more serious appearance when pre- 
sented to the ustonished vision of 
Nickol Davys, who entered his house 
from the main street just as Judith 
dismissed her friends by the lane. He 
had opened the door so softly that the 
noise quite escaped Judith, and it was 
not till she had locked the door after her 
lover, and turned to proceed upon her 
errand by the main street, that she 
was aware of her father’s presence. 
When Judith beheld Nickol confront- 
ing her with wrath in his countenance 
and opprobrium rising to his lips, she 
stood for a moment forgetful of all 
her causes of indignation against him, 
thinking only how she could best 


escape from his just censure for con« 
duct seemingly so very re Her 
first impulse was to assure him that 
her friend was not a monk, as he 
appeared to be; but Nickol gave her 
no time for explanation or defence. 
“ Hussy !”” he exclaimed, bursting in 
with a face of fury—“hussy! is it 
thus you employ yourself in your 
father’s absence ? Will nothing satisfy 
you but to have frocked gallants, like 
Mistress Medlicot ?” 

“Oh, father, you wrong me most 
shamefully !” cried Judith, all her ex- 
cuses cast aside in indignation at the 
unworthy comparison. 

“Wrong you!” repeated Nickol : 
“have I not my eyesight ? did I not 
see the shaven profligate and his hypo- 
crite companion leaving my house ? 
ay, hussy, did I not see yourself clasped 
in the villain’s arms as he took his 
leave ?” , 

“ Indeed, father, he was no monk : 
I thought you respected both me and 
your clergy toe much to think of 
charging either the one or the other 
with such a sin!” cried Judith. 

“ Don’t tell me a falsehood,” replied 
her father ; “it is not the first time I 
have seen him—nor, by Saint Mark, 
will it be the last! I will have him 
before his prior, with his worthy bro- 
ther; ay, I will expose him, though he 
take sanctuary under the nose of the 
pope’s holiness ! and as for you P 

“On the word of a maiden, and I 
take the holy Virgin to witness ” 
began Judith, 

“ Silence!” cried her father ; “ would 
you add falsehood to—to conduct that 
{am ashamed to name! Get to your 
chamber, and prepare to leave Ross 
this very night. You are all too long 
here !” 

“If I am to be treated thus,” replied 
Judith, with resentful looks, and a voice 
which began to shake with rising pas- 
sion—“if my word is not to be be- 
lieved, and if my character is to be 
blackened by my own father, I think 
the sooner I leave a roof which, instead 
of affording me protection, only ex- 
poses me to unmerited insult, the 
better.” 

“ Why, how now, minx ?” cried her 
father, unused to such looks and tones 
of reproachful defiance, “ are you so 
secure in the power of your priestly 
gallant that you think you may laugh 
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your father’s authority to scorn with 
impunity ?” 

“It is a shame for you, sir, to de- 
fame your daughter so,” exclaimed 
Judith, her indignation rising as she 
recollected the grievous charges she 
had against the man before her; “it 
is a shamé and a sin for you to calum- 
niate your clergy as you are doing and 
as you have done !” 

“ Why, hussy, what do you mean ?” 
cried Nickol, fiercely grasping his 
daughter by the arm. 

“You know yourself what I mean, 
father,” cried the undaunted Judith ; 
“you know yourself the tale you have 
undertaken to tell Sir Gilbert.” 

“ Powers of darkness! she must have 
overheard us in the garden !” exclaimed 
the conscience-struck conspirator ; but 
anger overcoming his momentary con- 
fusion, he demanded fiercely —* Hussy, 
how dare you play the evesdropper on 
my private conferences ? how dare you, 
you hussy ?” and shook her at the same 
time with a violence that, while it ter- 
rified, roused her to more open invec- 
tive. 

“For shame, sir,” she cried; “I 
am your own daughter ; it is unnatural 
and unmanly to abuse me so! I played 
no evesdropping part upon your pri- 
vacy ; but I know who it is that his 
enemies have persuaded to play the 
spy upon his own flesh and blood—I 
know who it is that would bely his 
own and his people’s benefactress to 
screen himself from the just penalty 
of his own misconduct ; I know who 
they are that have plotted to ruin the 
best and kindest lady and the holiest 
churchman in all Leinster, by guileful 
and malignant calumnies instilled into 
the ears of a duped and defrauded 
gentleman ; I know Pe 

“You know too much to remain 
here,” said Nickol, taking her arm 
under his ; “ walk with me towards the 
bridge, and I will undeceive you as 
we go.” 

“Qh, father!” cried Judith, who, 
although unable to resist the impulse 
which had prompted her words, had 
really wished most heartily, while 
uttering them, that her half-involun- 
tary accusations might prove unfound- 
ed—* oh, father, say that I have been 
misinformed! I knew that you had 
done wrong, and God knows if you 
did, it was by no fault of mine; for 
many atime I have dared your anger 
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as I do now, in the a to prevent 

ou ; but, blameable as I know you to 

e, L eould not have believed this 
story——I cannot Ap believe it! Only 
say that you could not have the heart 
to injure my dear young lady—that 
you have plotted no ill against Edmund, 
my friend and benefactor——” 

“We will not speak on these sub- 
jects in the streets,” said Nickol, as 
they were by this time outside the 
door ; “come down upon the bridge 
and I will tell you all.” 


Judith looked at her father with 
something like distrust upon her coun- 
tenance, and would have drawn her 
arm from within his, but Nickol held 
her fast, and hurried her forward at a 
quickened pace which it almost re- 
quired a run to keep up with. “What 
are you going to do, father ?” she 
asked, already out of breath: “you 
surely mean me no harm ?” she added, 
now considerably alarmed as Nickol 
pulled her along with increased speed, 
at every word she uttered, towards the 
river side. The town was, as has been 
said, deserted by the concourse of the 
citizens to the works; and as they 
passed down the empty street towards 
the dark, ominous Jooking water, a 
dreadful thought flashed across Judith’s 
imagination. “ Stop, father,” she cried ; 
“T will not go any farther; I am afraid ; 
I—I fear you do not mean me well ; I 
will not go down on the deserted river 
side with you !” 

“ Fool!” cried Nickol, pointing to a 
group of seamen who had escaped the 
now distracted eye of his daughter, 
“see you not the sailors on the wharf, 
and the people at Master Trench’s 
door? think ye, you silly girl, that if 
I meant you ill, [ could not find a 
fitter place for such a purpose than 
the quays of Ross? I do not want 
you on the bridge, but I want you to 
go on board Master Greene’s galley 
and prepare the cabin for my voyage 
to Hook this evening. We shall sail 
a little after sunset, which I forgot to 
tell you until now.” As he spoke, 
they had reached the river, where a 
boat lay at the wharf side. 

“TI do not like going on board a 
strange vessel,” said Judith, far from 
being reconciled to her father’s sudden 
change of purpose ; “I did not think 
you were to sail for Hook for three 
days yet.” 
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“Come! in with you, child; I have 
no time to stand disputing with you, 
and so much to be done,” exclaimed 
Nickol, impatiently, and pushing his 
reluctant daughter into the skiff, he 
seized an oar, and in another minute 
was alongside the galley. Judith was 
lifted on board, and hurried into the 
little cabin formed by the elevation of 
the poop, before she had well recover- 
ed her surprise ; but agony and indig- 
nation soon took place of amazement 
when her father, thrusting her vio- 
lently into the remotest corner of the 
little apartment, told her in a stern 
voice to stay there till he should come 
back, and meanwhile, charged the sea- 
men strictly not to permit her to come 
on shore, making all sure at the same 
time by carefully locking the cabin- 
door, and putting the key in his 
pocket. “1 will teach her to pry into 
what does not concern her!” he cried 
as he pushed off from the vessel's side, 
while Judith’s cries of “ Let me out! 
let me out!” rose loud and piercing 
from her floating prison. “Par Dieu / if 
I had left her at liberty she would 
think no more of blabbing the whole 
affair than of running over her rosary. 
Oh, holy Virgin! to think of the 
hussy’s having a priest fora gallant! 
Ay, ay, Richard was right, and I was 
a fool to stand on scruples of consci- 
ence as I did—but I will make them 
smart for it, one and all,—ay, by Saint 
Mark, Sir Gilbert shall have food 
enough for his suspicions now, or 
Nickol Davys deserves to be the fa- 
ther of a dishonoured daughter!” By 
this he had reached the wharf, and 
springing upon the esplanade, was 
about to hurry off in search of the 
knight, when, to his astonishment he 
observed the object of his inquiries 
coming towards him, from the direc- 
tion of the Lady Rosabel’s mansion. 
The knight was muffled as before, but 
some new cause of agitation had 
arisen to excite him, for his gait and 
whole appearance were disordered and 
impetuous, Nickol’s conscience smote 
him, for he feared he might have dis- 
covered his own delinquencies, and 
that this was the cause of his indigna- 
tion; but it was not so; for the 
knight, as he advanced, said, “ Davys, 
I have met thee in a good time: I 
want a trusty person, to prepare a fast- 
sailiug galley for sea, without delay.” 


“Noble sir, I have just been on 
board Master Greene’s bark, which 
rides by a single cable, ready, on a 
moment’s notice, to bear myself and 
family to Hook, of which your lady 
mother has bountifully appointed me 
warden.” 

“ What family hast thou ?” 

“One daughter only, noble sir,— 
woe’s me that ever I should have such 
a daughter !” 

“ Why, sirrah, hath she, too, a friar 
for her lover ?” 

“ As I live by bread, noble sir, you 
have guessed the very cause of my 
distress! It is scarce a quarter of an 
hour since I caught her in company, I 
blush to say how engaged, with John 
the Cellarer, and that arch-hypocrite, 
the villain Edmund, whom [ have long 
suspected, if I might so far make bold 
. to say it before your nobleness, of — 
oO ale 

“Of coming between me and my 
rights, sir! as well speak out at once !” 
cried Gilbert, in a voice of thunder. 
“ Ay, by the faces of God’s saints, it 
will be openly enough talked of now! 
TI ask no man now to make a secret of 
his suspicions! I have seen the cowled 
villain entering my house as if it were 
his own—entering my private apart- 
ments as if they were the cloisters of 
his own den of debauchery !—with a 
master-key, sir !—with a master-key— 
mark that !” 

“ Powers above!” cried Nickol, in 
unfeigned astonishment ; “I did not 
think that it had gone so far as that !” 

“ But his course is nearly run,” con- 
tinued Sir Gilbert ;- my brothers will 
be here in less than an hour. I have 
kept my hands down till they come ; 
for I would have them witnesses to 
my wrongs and to my vengeance! Ah, 
den of thieves!” he cried, shaking his 
clenched hand at the towers of the 
monastery, where they rose in lofty 
pinnacles over the tops of the sur. 
rounding buildings, “ Ab, nurse of hy- 
pocrites, and hotbed of profligacy, be- 
fore that setting sun rises again, there 
shall not be one stone of you left on 
the top of another!” 

“Heaven send the time!” cried 
Nickol; “many a heavy heart it would 
lighten in the town if the knaves were 
cleared away, root and branch.” 

“ Root and branch, hip and thigh !” 
responded the enraged knight, as he 
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strode on towards the bridge, ever and 
anon casting furious looks at the habi- 
tation of his supposed enemies. 

“ Noble sir,” said Nickol, after they 
had walked some paces in silence,” 
may I make bold to ask, what it is 
your pleasure that I should do.?” 

“ Go back to the Court,” for by that 
name was the mansion of the Lady 
Rosabel generally known, “go back to 
the Court, while I walk out on the 
road to Waterford,—for [ cannot stay 
within doors longer,—and have a band 
of ten or twenty of my people in rea- 
diness: here’s gold; spare nothing, 
but hire me such fellows as will do their 
work, look you, and breathe no syl- 
lable of my being here till I arrive in 
person ; and, harkye, watch me the 
door that leads from my private apart- 
ments to the lesser court-yard, and if 
you see him come forth—” 

Nickol laid his hand upon his long 
knife, and looked inquiringly in the 
knight’s face. 

“No,” said Gilbert, though a grim 
smile testified his approval of the 
other's willingness ; “no—I keep that 
fur my own hand,” and he griped to 
his dagger as he spoke ; “ Ay,” he mut- 
tered, “it shall be before her face— 
before all their faces !” 

“Shall I dog him, then?” asked 
Nickol. 

“Do, do,” replied the knight ; but 
he spoke with the vague air of a man 
occupied with other thoughts. 

“If your nobleness would but give 
me the key of Master Richard’s cham- 
ber,” said Nickol, “the keys of all the 
gates are there, and I could, by lock- 
ing the middle door, take him as it 
were in a trap.” 

“ Good—good,” replied Gilbert, 
handing him the key almost uncon- 
sciously. 

Nickol clutched it with an eager 
grasp: “ Farewell, then, noble sir, till 
you come with your brothers to right 
yourself,” he said, making a hurried 
obeisance, and turning back with an 
elate countenance towards Rosabel’s 
Court, while the unfortunate victim of 
others’ villainy and of his own base 
suspicions, pursued his way across the 
bridge, towards the appointed rendez- 
vous in Rossberean. Nickol Davys, 
in ten minutes after was rushing, three 
steps at a stride, up the stair to Master 
Richard's office. Another minute, and 
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the door was locked and bolted behind 
him, and a file of papers, which he 
had torn down from the shelf with 
such violence as to scatter books and 
letters in all directions about the floor, 
was beginning to blaze among the 
raked-up embers on the hearth. As 
the evidences of his guilt consumed 
before him, Nickol stood motionless, 
save that he occasionally thrust the 
apers deeper into the flames, with an 
impatient stamp of his foot; but when 
nothing was left save the wandering 
red sparks chasing one another through 
the filmy cinders, he heaped up the 
ashes over the blackening remains, 
gathered up and replaced the books 
upon their shelves, and, panting with 
his long-suppressed excitement, cast 
himself into a chair, and laughed 
aloud ; “Ha, ha!” he cried, “I am 
safe—I am even with you now, you 
villain!” and as Gilbert had shaken 
his clenched hand at the towers of 
Saint Saviour’s, so did Nickol at the 
pm of Master Richard, where it 
ung above the mantel-piece, smiling, 
unconscious of proceedings which 
would have caused a very different ex- 
pression on the countenance of its 
prototype; “ Ay,” cried Nickol, “he 
thought he had me in his power; he 
thought to keep me down, and make 
me play a subordinate part; but I do 
not fear him now, and I shall let him 
know as much before long! If I un- 
derstand his designs, he has something 
more in contemplation than merely 
bringing Gilbert and his brothers to a 
rupture with the monks: but he has a 
partner in his views he little dreams 
of :—ay, half-and-half, Master Richard, 
that is the word now! And now to 
secure these scoundrels in the trap 
they have laid for themselves,” he con- 
tinued, taking a large bunch of keys 
from where they lay upon the table : 
“par Dieu!” they have 49 our 
game so well to our hand, that I could 
almost forgive the poor urna 
and yet, no—by Saint Mark they have 
wronged me as much as any man, and 
I will not forgive it!” Nickol then 
descended, and closed and locked the 
only communication between the 
greater and lesser court-yards, render- 
ing it impossible for any one to make 
their way out of the latter in that di- 
rection: “So,” said he, as he turned 
away, “So, as the front entrance is se- 
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cured during my lady’s absence, I 
think we have our gallants pretty safe, 
till Sir Gilbert’s return.” He then went 
among the seamen and others at the 
works, and soon:colleeted a sufficient 
band for any purpose to which it might 
be necessary to turn them ; these he 
stationed in the vicinity of Rosabel’s 
Court, and as it was now upon the 
verge of sunset, awaited with trem- 
bling impatience, the arrival of his 
employer. 

te wil now be necessary to return 
to our disguised Irishmen, the uncon- 
scious causers of all this scandal and 
misconception. They had made their 
way in safety from Nickol Davys’ 
house, as far as the great gateway of 
the Court, when a party of labourers, 
returning from the works, were seen 
following them. Not caring to be 
overtaken in the long passage, where 
they would be exposed to the minute 
scrutiny of those who might pass 
them, Donnell thought it safer to turn, 
for a short time, into the lesser eourt- 

ard, to which he had been directed 
by Judith, rather than to proceed to 
the door which led to the apartment 
of the man they sought, although it 
lay directly in front. He therefore 
plucked his companion by the sleeve, 
as a hint to follow him, and traversing 
the little court, walked boldly up to 
the door, of which he had the key, 
and, perceiving that some one was 
watching them more closely than he 
desired, from a window which over- 
looked the inclosure, he made no scru- 

le of entering the hall beyond, when 
fre closed the door, and whispered to 
Macgillpatrick to sit down. “ How ;” 
cried the chief, “is not this the way to 
Sir Gilbert’s place of concealment ?” 

Donnell explained his motive for re- 
maining there for a few minutes, till 
the coast should be clear. 

“I do not approve of our hiding 
ourselves in this way,” said Macgill- 
patrick; “we have no right to be here, 
and if it come to Gilbert's knowledge, 
it will but confirm his suspicions : re- 
member, Donnell, we are dressed as 
Crouched Friars.” 

« Aboo, tierna,” replied Donnell, “do 
not let it fret your nobleness ; as soon 
as the churls leave the passage we will 
go direct to Gibby-na-lung.” 

But the churls did not leave the 
passage for a full half-hour; and when, 


at length, Donnell looked forth for the 
last time to see whether they had de- 
parted, Nickol, as related above, had 
already closed the gate, and the chief- 
tain and interpreter of the Muinter 
Phadruig, suddenly found themselves in 
durance. It were needless to detail 
the anger, vexation, and alarm, of the 
disguised Irishmen, but particularly of 
Macgillpatrick, who had no motive for 
resignation, such as in some measure 
reconciled Donnell to a delay of an 
hour or two, in quarters where he 
hoped ere long to find himself in such 
pleasant company. And here, in mo- 
mentary expectation of release, since 
it seemed plain to both that the shut- 
ting of the gate had been merely acci- 
dental, the disguised Irishmen must 
remain, until some further transactions 
shall have been recorded. 

When Master Richard returned to 
the works, he found that the Lady 
Rosabel had retired, with her daugh- 
ter-in-law, to the pavilion which was 
eo for her accommodation hard 

y the great flagstaff; and at the same 
time was informed that several mes- 
sengers had been seeking for himself, 
with directions to repair to the lady’s 
— without dled. “ What can 

e the matter, now?” thought Richard. 
“Surely the villain Nickol cannot have 
played me false!” And with anxiety 
at his heart, and a cheek, in spite of 
his self-possession, a little paled by 
some indefinite apprehension, the con- 
scious knave came before the faces of 
his 8 mee victims. 

“ Richard,” said the good lady, when 
he entered, “ we have been seeking for 
thee in vain for the last two hours. 
Methinks on such occasions it would 
have been more the part of a careful 
steward to have been upon the spot, 
where so much was to be attended to.” 

“ Madam,” replied the steward, “ it 
grieves me that your ladyship should 
so far misjudge me, as to deem that I 
have not been engaged, to the best of 
my poor ability, in my honored mis- 
tress’s service: I have been engaged, 
if it please you, madam, in tracing 
these Irish enemies, who dared to 
come into your and my young lady’s 
presence, disguised as monks, at the 
works, this morning.” 

The Lady Anna, who reclined on a 
couch, still pale from her recent alarm, 
started and coloured when she heard 
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the steward’s account of his morning’s 
employment, but became as suddenly 
pale again, as she asked what had 
been the result of the pursuit. 

“TI grieve to say, my lady, that our 
pursuit was unsuccessful ;” replied the 
steward ; “ Nickol Davys, who accom- 
panied me, can tell your ladyship that 
they had swift steeds waiting for them 
behind the hill, and that we did not 
give up the chase till there was no 
hope left of coming up with them.” 

“TI am surprised,” said Lady Rosa- 
bel, “that my orders did not overtake 
thee, and save thee the pains of pur- 
suit: those whom thou takest to be 
Irish enemies, were peaceful messen- 
gers, as [am informed by my daugh- 
ter, who had assumed that disguise 
only to protect themselves from the 
violence to which their countrymen’s 
outrageous conduct has latterly expos- 
ed those of that nation, who visit our 
town; and therefore I desired that 
they might be permitted to depart in 
peace.” 

“ Surely, madam, if my Lady Anna 
says so, we have no right to pursue 
them further ; nor would I have sought 
to arrest them at all,—for indeed, my 
Jady, I felt that nothing but an urgent 
occasion ought to take me from the 
discharge of my more immediate du- 
ties here,—had it not been that I was 
informed, although doubtless  incor- 
rectly, that they were two of the self- 
same wood-kerns, against whose at- 
tempts your ladyship is even now go- 
ing to those great charges, in erecting 
the town wall.” 

“ How ?” said Lady Rosabel, turn- 
ing to her daughter-in-law, “did I not 
understand from thee, child, that these 
men were not of that lawless party.” 

“No, madam,” replied Lady Anna, 
colouring at the implied suspicion of 
concealment, “I could not have wil- 
lingly given your ladyship to under- 
stand so, as the messenger who brought 
me these relics’—she partly disclosed 
the trinkets which she had placed in 
her bosom—“ was the young Prince of 
Ossory himself.” 

“ The Prince of Ossory !” repeated 
Lady Rosabel, in much amazement, 
and indeed in some displeasure, “ thou 
canst not mean the leader of that band 
of Irish thieves ?” 

“Madam, I am well assured that 
there is some misrepresentation in the 
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account we have received of young 
Fitzpatrick’s conduct: there is no gen- 
tleman of nobler blood in Ireland: 
had he forgotten his name and lineage 
so far as to pillage the stall of a poor 
English chapman, he could never have 
dared to look in the face of a lady of 
his country again !” 

“ To judge of him by his glances on 
the bridge, methinks he is not a youth 
to scruple much in whose face he 
looks, or how insolently,” replied: Lady: 
Rosabel, somewhat sharply. 

“ Let me intreat you, madam, how~ 
ever, not to recall your order for giv- 
ing over his pursuit. He came hither 
trusting for safety to his character of a 
messenger : it was on my account he 
ran the risk, and for my sake I entreat 
that no violence may be attempted 
against him.” 

“ Had I known who he was, at first, 
I might have found some difficulty in 
—— with thy request, Anna,” 
said the lady seriously ; “but as the 
mayor has now withdrawn his order 
respecting him, and as the fact of his 
having been the leader of these law- 
less men has not been made known” 
with some severity of manner “ until 
ample time has been afforded him for 
escape, there is no need now to issue 
new orders for his pursuit.— Master 
Richard, the Lady Anna and I will 
now return to the Court: meanwhile, 
I leave the task of superintendence in 
thy hands. Make our excuses to the 
mayor and aldermen, for not attending 
the banquet in the grand: pavilion, as 
both the Lady Anna and myself are 
fatigued with the morning’s proces+ 
sion. And, as it would but excite the 
anger of the citizens to be told, that 
the very men whom they are building 
out with stone walls: and~ ramparts, 
have been walking:and masking: in the 
midst of them, it may be more advisa~ 
ble to make no mention of aught that 
may have come to thy: ears, in this 
conversation of mine with my daugh- 


Richard bowed and withdrew, ‘not 
sorry to escape the sight of Lady 
Anna’s. embarrassment, for, hardened 
as he was, he could not help thinking, 
as he marked her manifest distress at 
the scarcely implied disapprobation of 
her mother-in-law, how she must soon 
suffer under the open and gross accu- 
sations of her husband, should the plot 
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he had laid not fail in its expected 
issue. But if any such considerations 
weighed for a moment at the steward’s 
heart, they were dissipated and forgot- 
ten, as his first step beyond the pavi- 
lion doorcarried him once more into the 
full prospect of all that his ambition 
panted to possess ; and, in truth the 
scene was one which might well make 
a better man’s heart light to look upon. 
For now the labour of the day was 
over, and the multitude, having piled 
their implements of labour like arms 
upon the field, were gathering round 
the beer barrels and wine casks which 
the liberality of the town authorities 
had abundantly provided for their re- 
freshment. Here were oxen roasting 
before huge bonfires; there were youths 
and maidens dancing to pipe and tubor, 
and ever as he went, the health of the 
liberal Lady Rosabel, and long life to 
Master Witherington sounded plea- 
santly and proudly in his ears. Yet, 
still the thought would break in, that 
while he was thus enjoying the odor 
of popularity and the prospect of gra- 
tified ambition, Sir Gilbert, on whose 
careful concealment and removal from 
all means of information, the whole 
hopes of his ambitious plans depended, 
was either left alone calmly to reflect 
on his rash credulity, or, for aught he 
knew, inthe hands of Nickol Davys, who 
might take advantage of the opportu- 
nity for ingratiating himself by confes- 
sing to the knight the deception that 
had been practised on him, and the 
conspiracy which had been entered 
into against himself and all whom he 
held dearest. Thus it was, that Mas- 
ter Richard, as he proceeded to the 
pavilion where he was to take his 
place as steward of his bounteous mis- 
tress at the same table with the noblest 
and wealthiest of his town, although 
much gratified by the promise of inde- 
pendent honors which his vicarious 
distinction thus held out, and although 
startled into fits of vainglorious satis- 
faction by the demonstrations of respect 
every now and again paid him by the 
festive crowd, was still so far from being 
at ease, that the gloom and anxiety 
of his countenance attracted the atten- 
tion of the people on every side. “ Ah,” 
they would say, “ Master Witherington 
is a careful steward : he ill likes to look 
upon aught that bears the appearance 
of waste: here’s to his health, never- 


theless, for his bountiful lady’s sake, 
if not for his own.” 

With a mind so occupied, it can be 
well understood that Master Richard 
would not be disposed to prolong his 
stay at the mayor's entertainment. He 
was, indeed, the first to withdraw, al- 
leging the weight of his multifarious 
duties as an excuse for his departure ; 
but early as the steward had been to 
rise, it did not escape the observation 
of those who sat near him at table, 
that he had drunk with an eagerness 
not at all usual to him; this, was, how- 
ever, naturally enough attributed to a 
due sense of the joyfulness of the oc- 
easion, After quitting the pavilion, 
Master Richard had still many duties 
to perform before he could leave the 
field, so that in spite of his greatest ex- 
ertions, it was not till the mass of the 
assembly were breaking up that he at 
length found himself at liberty to re- 
turn to the town. By this the sun 
was setting, and the scattered groups 
were everywhere departing to their 
homes, save where a knot of the lower 
sort, thirstier than the rest, surrounded 
each unemptied hogshead, still quaffing 
to the stability of the foundation stone. 
As the steward passed along the line, 
he came to one puncheon surrounded 
by a crowd of noisier tipplers than he 
had yet met with. Some sat on the 
ground, unable or unwilling to rise, 
others pushed and scrambled to dip 
their wooden bowls and jugs, and some 
of them, even their hats or the hollow 
of their hands, into the subsiding 
liquor, while indecent songs, shouts, 
and drunken oaths rose from their loud 
debauch. Master Richard had scarce 
remarked their excess, when Father 
Edmund, coming from the pavilion, 
advanced, and in mild accents, admo- 
nished them that they had now drunk 
enough, and that it was time for them 
to go home. Some laughed, others 
jeered, and more than one bid the good 
priest defiance, when, a reinforcement 
of the brotherhood arriving, put an 
end to all farther debate by knocking 
in the head of the barrel as they had 
already done by several others, and 
then proceeded on their way. The 
anger of the disturbed tipplers was 
loud and vehement. Richard, himself, 
in some degree, prepared to sympa- 
thize with them, affected to regret the 
untimely interruption of their enjoy- 
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ments : “ Come with me, my lads,” he 
said, already anticipating a use for 
their services, “come with me and I 
shall spend a mark or two, if need be, 
on ale for you to drink my bounteous 
lady's health, at the White Cross. I 
like not this churlish meddling with 
the poor man’s pleasures—par Dieu, 
I'll warrant you, a priest loves his 
bowl as dearly as a layman, and 
would take it full as ill to see good 
liquor spilt if brewed for his own 
drinking.” 

“That ’a does,” cried one of the 
crowd, “and ’a loves his lass, too, 
for that matter, Master Witherington, 
as well as you or I.” A loud laugh 
hailed this bold stroke at the clergy. 

“ Ay,” said another, “how would holy 
Mungo, out of Forth, take it, tliink ye, 
my gossip, if honest Master Medlicot 
were to Reosik his dame on the head 
any night an hour before vespers ?” 
Another shout of laughter rose at the 
expense of the incontinent friar, and 
many jests of even a broader nature 
were broken as the inflamed crowd 
followed Master Richard to the town. 
Their road lay through the streets in 
which the unhappy drapier resided, 
and a sense of necessary decency 
warned the steward to give his motley 
adherents a rebuke which had the 
effect of quieting them as they ap- 

roached his dwelling. As it was, 

owever, their attention was drawn to 
the house, and though the front win- 
dows were closed, and all the doors 
shut, more than one peeped through 
the ill-jointed shutters as they passed. 
The sun had just set, and the Sager 
light pouring through the back win- 
dows gave a partial view of the shop 
with the passage of unfortunate cele- 
brity beyond. “Come away, gossip,” 
cried one of the crowd to his compa- 
nion who stood gazing longer than the 
rest, and at the same time told him he 
need no longer expect sights of interest 
there,adding a coarse allusion which rais- 
ed anew the laughter of the bystanders. 

“Cease your laughing,” exclaimed 
the man in an awstruckx voice, after 
gazing intently a little longer ; “cease 
your laughing, ye thoughtless creatures, 
and some one bring a crowbar to break 
open the door—haste, haste, gossips, 
for the love of God! I see him plainly 
now—he is kicking still! Oh, sweet 
Jesus, he has swung forward into the 
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light and his face is as black as the 
crown of my hat !” 

“Who is kicking? who is black in 
the face ?” 

“ Master Medlicot, I tell you, that is 
hanging himself! Break open the door! 
House there !—house—ho! hilloa!” 
and he beat with his both hands 
upon the shaken shutters; at the same 
time, with the impetuosity of intoxica- 
tion, a dozen of the crowd rushed 
against the door, and as hinge and 
staple flew out of the posts on either 
side, stumbled forward among the 
scattered boards, which tripping some, 
while others fell headlong from their 
own impetus, or over their prostrate 
companions, choked the passage for 
better than a minute. The door, too, 
which had been forced open did not 
lead to the shop, but to the hall, and it 
was some time before the first man 
who rose could make his way round to 
the scene of the tragedy beheld from 
the street. The miserable man was 
found suspended from a hook, near the 
door, quite dead. It appeared as if 
he had stood upon his shop-board to 
fasten the rope by which he hung to 
the ceiling, and had then dropped for- 
ward with his knees overhanging the 
low counter. But the listing, of which 
the flimsy substitute for a cord was 
fabricated, yielding to his weight, little 
as that was, had stretched so as to let 
him sink forward far enough to draw 
his limbs altogether off the board, 
which involuntary motion of the dead 
man had caused the body to swing 
into the middle of the floor, as observed 
by the shocked spectator without, 
although the convulsions which he 
described must have been solely a de- 
ception of his own imagination, for the 
poor drapier, when cut down, was 
quite cold, and so stiff that neither 
would his eyes close nor his knee- 
joints straighten. It was concluded 
he must have hung there for some hours 
at least. The effect of this scene upon 
the spectators was marked and sudden. 
From noisy and riotous intoxication, 
the greater number of them seemed all 
at once to recover their sobriety. But 
men, shocked into sobriety, retain all 
the sullen fever of drunkenness in their 
hearts, while they become only more 
capab!e of executing a hot heart’s sug- 
gestions by the forced steadiness of 
their heads. Among the spectators 
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of Master Medlicot’s untimely end, 
there were few or none who had not 
entered the apartment of death with 
reeling steps, yet, when the body was 
placed on a shutter, and laid out for 
the view of the proper officers before 
them, the assembly stood as grave and 
stern, as if they had been convened an 
hour before noon. 

“ What say you, citizens of Ross,” 
at length demanded Master Richard, 
advancing and gazing at the body; 
“do you think this poor man died by 
his own hands ?” 

Several started at the question. “I 
never thought he had the heart to lay 
hands either on himself or on any one 
else,” said one. 

“ There are black marks on_ his 
wrists,” observed another, “and the 
shop seems tossed, as if there had been 
dragging and wrestling through it.” 

“It was ourselves that put the shop 
in disorder,” replied a third; “ God 
knows it would have required little 
dragging to overcome the poor old 
man ; but how’s this, gossips, the house 
seems deserted—where is the dame ?” 

“ Ay, where is the abominable wo- 
man? drag her out here, and show 
her what she has brought her honest 
husband to.” 

Dame Medlicot could not be found. 

“ By St.George, I think there has been 
foul play here,” said another bystander; 
“how could any man hang himself, 
and his feet tenchng the ground? See 
how his legsare bent : they must have 
stood upon his lower limbs, and pulled 
him down by the arms.” 

“T would say so too,” replied Master 
Richard, “but that I know he was 
sorely cast down this morning by the 
intelligence that his enemy had hired 
a champion, the best swordsman, I am 
told, in Leinster, and would demand 
the wager of battle upon his trial.” 

“Holy Saint Austin! and dare the 
shameless villain call upon the man he 
had wronged so cruelly to risk his life 
against a hired stabber ?” 

“Tam afraid he has done worse; I 
fear this is his work we are looking at— 
his and his paramour’s.” 

A deep burst of execration followed 
the announcement of an opinion which 
had been secretly entertained by 
almost every one present. In the 
midst of their exclamations of horror 
and their mutterings of vengeance, a 


sound of approaching voices and foot- 
steps, as oF a considerable crowd, was 
heard, “ What noise is that ?” 

* Mungo’s brothers returning,” signi- 
ficantly replied one of the party, look- 
ing out. 

“We'lll carry out the body, and 
show them their brave brother’s handi- 
work,” suddenly exclaimed one of the 
bystanders; and moved by a common 
impulse, four men sprang forward, and 
lifted the shutter on their shoulders ; 
another caught the dead man by the 
wrist, at one side, to prevent him from 
falling off ; for the body was so dis- 
torted that it could not lie flat on the 
board. At the sight of a spectacle so 
hideous, the prior, who led the proces- 
sion of the returning monks, stopped 
short, and in accents of deep amaze- 
ment and commiseration, inquired how 
the unfortunate man had come by his 
death. “ Ask your own lewd brother- 
hood,” cried one of the crowd. 

“ How, sirrah?” cried the prior, 
turning sharply round on the speaker. 

“ Ask all the Crouched Friars’ para- 
mours !” shouted another. 

“ How, sirs—what mean you ?” again 
demanded the prior, indignation and 
surprise contending on his open coun- 
tenance. “ Have ye brought this poor 
man’s body forth for the purpose of 
insulting your clergy? I trow, sirs, 
ye might easily have found some more 

onourable service for the remains of 
your unfortunate friend.” 

“ We brought him forth,” said one 
of the crowd, more tipsy than the rest, 
“ because, d’ye see, my lord, your 
Mungo murdered him.” 

“ If ye prove that Brother Mungo 
hath had act or part in this foul busi- 
ness, I shall surrender him to the 
hangman on a minute’s warning,” cried 
the prior. 

“ But he did murder him,” replied 
the accuser, “as I will show; for he 
either murdered him, or he did 
not” 

“ Good.” 

“ Now, if ’a did murder him, so; 
and if ’a did not murder him” —— 

* So.” 

“ No, not so, under your lordship’s 
favour; for, if ’a did not murder him, 
’a caused him to murder himself, as I 
can show ; for*“— 

“ Brethren, come on; these men are 
in no fit state to reason with, Trust 
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me, Master Witherington, it pains me 
to see thee in this company.” 

“ So please you, my lord prior, I am 
here by the compulsion of my duty ; 
for, being the first to enter this poor 
man’s house, I cannot leave him un- 
cared for; and in good sooth, my lord, 
I much suspect foul play.” 

“ All shall have fair play at proper 
time and place, Master Witherington ; 
meanwhile I would escape the rude- 
ness of those whom I see with thee. 
Come on, brethren.” 

But the prior was not to shake off 
his troublesome attendants so easily ; 
the bearers, at a wink from Master 
Richard, turned along with the proces- 
sion, and a great crowd gathered, 
which accompanied the crouched 
friars, side by side, towards the gate 
of Saint Saviour’s. The atrocity of the 
crime charged against the ecclesiastic 
culprit—the hideous appearance of his 
victim borne aloft—his distorted limbs 
—his twisted and discoloured features, 
and staring teeth and eye-balls—the 
notorious licentiousness of the seducer, 
and the general rumours of misconduct 
on the part of the brotherhood which 
had of late prevailed throughout Ross 
—all conspired to excite the fury of 
the populace, now doubly inflammable 
from their recent carousal, as well as 
from their ungracious interruption in 
its enjoyment ; so that by the time the 
friars had reached the gate of their 
monastery, the mob, now swelled to 
very formidable numbers, had begun 
to show unequivocal signs of a riotous 
disposition, calling, loudly and fiercely, 
to have the delinquent given up to 
them, and heaping abuse on several of 
the brotherhood by name. 

Master Richard followed at a little 
distance, inwardly congratulating him- 
self on the success of his measures ; 
and, having seen the crowd take their 
stand doggedly in front of the priory 
gates, turned his steps towards Rosa- 
bel’s Court. “For,” said he, “now is 
my time to bring Gilbert down, and, 
unless I mistake him much, he will 
make this a black day both for himself 
andthem!” He hurried, therefore, to 
his chamber, where he had left the 
knight, but there was no answer to 
his low, quick knock at the door. 
Richard took a master-key from his 
girdle, and admitting himself found the 
chamber deserted. He had scarce time 
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to reflect on the next step he was to 
take, when he heard a confused noise of 
shouting and marching from the street.; 
and, throwing open his window, beheld, 
through the great gateway, a motley 
array of seamen and citizens headed 
by the three brothers themselves, in 
their proper costume, proceeding at a 
rapid pace, and with vehement ges- 
tures towards the front doors of the 
mansion. “Ha!” thought Richard, 
my work is done ; I had better remain 
where I am till the broil is over. But 
no! it must appear to the old woman 
that I have no hand in it—now is my 
time to warn her of her danger; 
escape is impossible, and I may as well 
have the cheap merit of the service.” 
He accordingly descended in haste to 
the courtyard, purposing to have gone 
to the private entrance, and to have 
knocked for admittance, as he was 
unwilling to go round by the front of 
the house, lest he should seem to be 
one of the rioting party. On coming 
down, however, he found the gateway 
closed, as has been said, and was 
obliged to run back for the key where 
Nickol had replaced it, with its bunch, 
in his chamber. Richard made the 
more haste, as, during the short time 
he had been below, he had heard a 
confused sound of angry voices from 
the mansion, and a considerable stir, 
he knew not of what, in the lesser 
courtyard beyond the gate. As he 
descended the second time, with the 
key in his hand, the noises were nearer 
and louder, and he could distinguish 
screams and imprecations over a hub- 
bub, as if of breaking doors, and drag- 
ging about of heavy pieces of furniture. 
He hesitated, and his heart misgave 
him. “ God! if I have tempted him 
to lay hands on her /” he thought with 
a momentary shudder. “ But the work 
I have begun | must go through with,” 
he cried, dashing the cold sweat from 
his brow; “let them lay hands on 
whom they will; every drop of inno- 
cent blood they spill this night isa 
thousand marks in my pocket! I will 
go in, and play out my part!” and he 
wrenched the key round in the lock 
with a determined hand, and rushed 
into the courtyard ; but he had scarce 
his foot over the threshold, when 

e was prostrated by a blow from the 
fist of Donnell of the Tongues, that 
shot him, as if hurled from a warlike 
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engine, inte the outer area ; while the 
liberated Irishmen, pitilessly trampling 
over him as he lay in the gangway, 
fled for their lives through the great 
ate, and down the main-street of 

oss. Master Richard had hardly 
raised his head from the earth, when a 
Joud crash resounded from the hall 
now deserted by its little garrison, and 


‘shoving aside the benches which had 


been piled by Macgilpatrick and his 
interpreter against the inner door, forth 
burst the three knights, sword in hand, 
followed by a motley crowd of seamen, 
serving-men, and female domestics, 
whose shouts, shrieks, oaths, and la- 
mentations, made Rosabel’s Court re- 
sound from gateway to gateway. 
“Good God, Sir Gilbert, what have 


‘you done?” cried Master Richard, 


gathering himself up, as the knight 
rushed furiously into the courtyard. 

“ Traitor, it was you who let the 
villains escape!” exclaimed Sir Gilbert ; 
and, spurning him with his foot, he 
threw the astonished steward once 
more to the earth, and continued the 

ursuit, shouting “ Death to the lewd 
friars !_-death to the licentious hypo- 
crites!” while his brothers and ad- 
herents following with equal vehe- 
mence, trandled the trampled wretch 
over and over, till he clutched the 
gravel with both his hands at every 
roll, All this passed in a much shorter 
time than has been occupied by its 
narration; and when the storm had 
swept past him, the steward arose with 
nothing more than a confused con- 
sciousness of one multiform overthrow, 
such as a man might experience who 
has been ridden down, by a team of 


‘horses. Bruised, blinded, bleeding, and 


covered with dust, he staggered to one 
side of the gateway, where he leaned 
against the post, and began to wipe 


‘the gore from his eyes. The first 


object that presented itself to his re- 
turning vision was a sight that might 
have touched any other heart. A party 
of seamen had seized the Lady Anna, 
whom they had wrapped in a boat- 
cloak, and were bearing away by force. 
“ Oh, save me, Master Richard, save 
me?” she exclaimed, struggling with 
her captors, as they hurried her past ; 
“Tam innocent—it is a wrongful 
charge—some one has belied me to 
my husband—oh, Richard!” and she 
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stretched out her hands appealingly 
towards him. 

Richard, at that moment, could have 
seen her on the rack without remorse. 
He answered her appeal only by a grin 
of malignant satisfaction; and, shak- 
ing his clenched fist after Sir Gilbert 
and his brother, turned away in savage 
triumph. Any humanity that might 
have lingered in his heart before was 
now effaced by rage at his unexpected 
and ignominious treatment ; and when 
he was called to hasten to his mistress, 
who lay fainting in the hall, from 
which she had just seen the alleged 
dishonorer of her house make his 
escape, he could scarce conceal the 
exultation of his heart under an osten- 
tatious affectation of horror and alarm. 

Meanwhile the unlucky causers of 
the broil ran at a speed which plainly 
showed they belonged to no fraternity 
that was waxing either fat or lazy, to- 
wards the house of Nickol Davys, that 
being the only road with which they 
were acquainted, Their course thus lay 
by the back of the monastery, but it was 
no part of their intention to claim the 
protection of their cloth at the gates of 
Saint Saviour’s, as both were now fully 
conscious of the scandal they had 
brought upon the brotherhood. The 
protection, however, which neither 
would have ventured to solicit, was 
offered them in a manner too inviting 
to be refused. Just as they came op- 
posite the postern of the priory, scarce 
a stone’s-throw ahead of their pursuers, 
in a narrow lane, cooped up with walls 
on either hand, and without the re- 
motest chance of fighting their way 
back again, they perceived that their 
further passage was intercepted by a 
new opponent, who came on brandish- 
ing a drawn sword, and denouncing 
death to the profligate priests, at the 
head of a formidable body of seamen 
and citizens, 

“ Hold back, Nickol,” shouted. Sir 
Gilbert, while still at a distance, to his 
ally; “hold back, Nickol Davys, and 
leave the villain Edmund for me!” 

“Be it so, Sir Gilbert,” replied 
Nickol; “the rascal cellarer is my 
bird—let no man. interfere between 
us.” 

“Donnell,” said Macgilpatrick, 
throwing away his crucifix, and draw- 
ing his weapon, “we must receive the 
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ehurls back to ‘back ;-take you the 
upper side, as-you are the taller man of 
the two, and 1 will keep the hill ; and 
now, holy St. Austin, for the sake of 
frocks upon our shoulders” 

But his prayer was opportunely inter- 
— by a voice at his side, crying, 
“ Here, brothers, here!” and, turning, 
he beheld the postern of the monastery 
open at his back, and Father Edmund 
standing ready to receive them. 

“Come in, brothers, quick!” cried 
the good monk, as the chief would 
ar have delayed to try a pass or 
two with his opponent, had not Don- 
nell - wpenpeeterty joined their pre- 
server in pulling him within the gate ; 
for, although Nickol’s ferocity by no 
means increased with his advance, the 
gallant interpreter was neither sorry 
nor ashamed to show his back to 
Judith’s father. 

Leaving Donnell to make such ex- 
planations as in his power to the 
affrighted inmates of St. Saviour’s, it 
is now more expedient to accompany 
the jealous knight, and his adherents 
to the main entrance to the monastery, 
whither, after their failure in taking 
immediate vengeance on the objects 
of their misplaced anger, they, with 
one consent, rushed to demand the 
bodies of the supposed culprits at the 
hands of the prior. 

The sons of Lady Rosabel were re- 
ceived with hearty cheers of welcome, 
succeeded by fierce acclamations, and 
loud and long cries to bring forth the 
culprit monk, when it became known 
that they approved of the proceedings 
of the mob. The body of Medlicot 
was still displayed upon its bier before 
the gates, and the light of torches now 
fearfully illumined the dreadful exhibi- 
tion. it needed but the sight of this 
to raise Sir Gilbert’s rage to frenzy. 
“ Oh, heaven!” he cried, “ what vipers 
we have been .cherishing!—what 
wolves in sheep’s clothing we have ad- 
mitted to our folds! ere, men of 
Ross ; here, fellow-citizens, look here, 
if ye would behold an example of 
what those priestly profligates would 
bring us to! Here is an honest and 
harmless man driven by shameful in- 
jury to lay violent hands upon him- 
self—nay, for aught we can tell, mur- 
dered by the very wretch who wronged 
him. ere aT who, after toiling on 
the seas for an honest increase to my 
substance, come home, and find my 
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riches. squandered in riot and wanten 
luxuty, by a crew of pampered syco- 
phants—find my house, my very 
chambers beset by lurking and intrigu- 
ing profligates ! e 

“ And here am I,” cried Nickol 
Davys, “who am driven to transport 
my family to another part of the 
country, solely to be out of their dan- 
gerous neighbourhood.” 

“ And I,” cried the widow Styles, 
“well I wot, it were a happy thing for 
me and mine if I had never come to 
dwell within sound of a church bell, 
rather than to be as we are.” 

“ Cut the villains’ throats!” cried-a 
voice in the crowd. 

“Give us forth the adulterer!” 
roared another, shaking the outer gate 
with repeated blows of his foot, and 
the demand was repeated with fierce 
impatience by the whole crowd. 

Che prior, pale and trembling, came 
to the window, and said something, but 
it could not be heard in the tumult ; 
he stretched out his arms, and strove 
again to gain a hearing; but just as 
he had pronounced the words, “ My, 
Christian brethren,” there began a 
fresh uproar. A woman with torn 
dress and dishevelled hair, was dragged 
forward amid hisses and execrations. 

“To the stocks with her,” cried 
one. 

“To the ducking-stool with her,” 
shouted another. 

“Throw the murderess into the 
Barrow!” exclaimed a third ; but those 
who had captured the miserable woman 
dragged her forward to the gates with 
insulting cheers, and loud taunts to the 
friars. ‘She is waiting for her leman 
at your door, my lord prior; give the 
honest woman forth her gay gallant!” 
they cried; and again and again the 
whole crowd, in a voice of thunder, 
reiterated their demand. 

“ Give him and his companions forth, 
or I will break in the door!” cried’ 
Sir Gilbert, snatching an ax from one of 
the bystanders, who had not yet laid 
aside his implement of labour. 

Here a rough, unshaken voice ex- 
claimed through the grating, “ Aboo/ 
Gibby, hold your hand! they are 
making a fool of you! If ever man 
rued a blow, you will rue this one, 
unless you hold your hand !” 

“ Villains!” cried the knight, in un- 
controllable wrath, “do ye. dare to’ 
mock me with your Irish nick-names!”’ 
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and ere the words were well out, the 
ax descended on the oak plank. In 
another instant a full score of hammers, 
picks, and crow-bars, were playing upon 
the battered gates of St. Saviour’s ; the 
mob broke into a terrific, continuous yell 
of acclamation ; the timbers groaned and 
crashed, like the green wood before a 
tempest in its native forest, and in a 
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few minutes more, the arched roofs 
within resounded to the irruption of 
the sanguinary multitude. 

“ We will sail with Master Greene, 
for Hook, to-morrow evening, my 
princes,” said Turlough ; “ meanwhile, 
tis high time we were gone to rest.” 


THE ORANGE INSTITUTION. 


Tue present aspect of Orange affairs, 
is, we confess, a subject which we feel 
considerable embarrassment in ap- 
proaching. It is, however, a subject 
which we feel that we ought not to 
avoid. The Orangemen of Ireland 
are now placed in a position of unpre- 
cedented difficulty, demanding from 
them the exercise of the most cautious 
and careful deliberation—while at the 
same time it has unfortunately hap- 
pened that this position is attended by 
exasperating circumstances, too well 
calculated to call into an injudicious ac- 
tion, feelings which, however natural 
and honourable, may yet be found in- 
consistent with cool and calm reflection. 
Much depends upon the course that 
they as a body may now adopt ; and 
it is with a deep sense of the important 
influence which their decision may have 
uponthe Protestant interests of Ireland, 
and at the same time with a full con- 
sciousness of the embarrassments and 
difficulties which must attend their de- 
liberations, that we venture to give 
expression, as briefly and as plainly as 
possible, to our own sentiments, as to 
the nature of the course which, to our 
humble judgment, it seems advisable 
they should pursue. 

The simple question which presents 
itself for practical—the only one which 
arises for useful consideration is— 
What course, under existing circum- 
stances, is the wisest ?—by what line of 
conduct can the members ofthe Orange 
Institution best serve that cause, to pro- 
mote which, they originally combined ? 
This is a practical question, which it is 
not our wish to encumber by any com- 

aratively speculative reference to what 
is past ; but it may not be unnecessary to 
state, in as few words as possible, the 
course of parliamentary proceedings 
which has evehtuated in a recommen- 
dation from their influential members 


and officers, to the Orangemen of Ire- 
land, to dissolve their associations. 

We need not go over again the his- 
tory of the proceedings of the two com- 
mittees of lust year. It is already fa- 
miliar to most of our readers. They 
are no doubt aware that the committee 
appointed to enquire into the nature 
of the English lodges, presented a con- 
demnatory report—the Irish com- 
mittee, although the party opposed to 
the Orangemen possessed adecided ma- 
jority of its members, contented them- 
selves with merely laying the minutes 
of evidence before the House—a line 
of proceeding, which, from the charac- 
ter of the tribunal, might fairly be in- 
terpreted as a verdict of acquittal. We 
were therefore, we confess, not a little 
surprised when we found that Mr. 
Hume, in the commencement of the 
present session, had given notice of a 
series of resolutions, in which, upon the 
most vague, and we may almost add, 
ludicrous grounds, drawn from the Eng- 
lish evidence, he proceeded to brin 
certain charges against the Iris 
Orangemen—among others, the most 
absurd and audacious one, of a design 
to alter the succession. 

Strange as this conduct of the Ho- 
nourable Member for Middlesex must 
appear to every reasonable man—it 
will appear still more extraordinary, 
when we recollect the peculiar circum- 
stances which attended the Irish inves- 
= of last year. It cannot be too 
often or too strongly urged, that this 
investigation was brought to an abrupt 
and unexpected termination, precisely 
at the period at which it suited the con- 
venience of the accusers. There are, 
we repeat, some matters of fact con- 
nected with the proceedings of -Jast 
year’s committee, which cannot be too 
often urged. 

When the committee met, Mr. Finn 
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who had proposed the inquiry, and who 
appeared throughout as the conductor 
of the prosecution, declared that he was 
not then ready to adduce any witnesses, 
and called on the opposite party to 
bring forward those for the defence. 
To this anomalous line of proceeding, 
the Orange party very naturally ob- 
jected. The investigation, however, 
commenced by the examination of the 
officers of the institution. It must be 
borne in mind that, with the exception 
of the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, all 
these gentlemen were examined as of- 
ficers, and therefore could in no sense 
be regarded as witnesses for the de- 
fence. They produced all the books 
and papers of the institution—docu- 
ments which, in every trial, are at least 
as much elements of the prosecution, 
as means of the defence. All the re- 
cords of the Association were subjected 
to the severe and rigid scrutiny of 
hostile lawyers. Every point that ap- 
peared suspicious, was sifted to the 
very utmost by the enemies of Orange- 
ism. Even the money accounts of the 
treasurer were submitted to the in- 
spection of Mr. Finn and Mr. Shiel. 
Never was there a more honestly unre- 
served surrender of all their documents 
made by any public body. And in the 
examination of the books and accounts 
of the institution, as they were presented 
by the officers, a considerable portion 
of the investigation was spent. 

At the conclusion of this period, it 
was judged right that the accusing 
party should -proceed to substantiate 
their charges. The examination of 
Orange witnesses was suddenly inter- 
rupted, and several gentlemen who had 
been summoned before the committee, 
were discharged from their attendance. 
Mr. Finn, the prosecutor, then an- 
nounced that it was his convenience to 
proceed—and an arrangement was en- 
tered into, by which it was — 
stipulated, that after the case for the 
prosecution had been closed, the 
Orangemen should be allowed to pro- 
duce the remainder of their witnesses, 
On the faith of this engagement, the 
Orange members of the committee de- 
pended. But at the termination of the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Finn, they 
found themselves precluded from again 
producing their deferred witnesses— 
and the committee laid, without any 
comment, the incomplete, and, may we 
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not say, ex parte evidence before the 
House. 

Even the evidence so presented, af- 
forded nothing to inculpate the Irish 
Orangemen. The silence of a hostile 
committee, was virtually a verdict of 
acquittal. But at the same time an en- 
quiry proceeded into the nature of the 
Orange Associations in England. In 
the constitution of these societies, there 
was unquestionably much that was ob- 
jectionable. There was much more 
that was objectionable in the character 
of the persons selected to fill the su- 
bordinate offices in the body—and the 
absurdities (to use no harsher term) of 
some of the inferior functionaries, 
were well calculated to bring the entire 
institution into disrepute. For the 
English proceedings, the Irish Orange- 
men were in no sense responsible. 
The constitutions of thetwo bodies were 
perfectly different—indeed opposite. 
And the Irish Lodges were in reality 
no more compromised by the insane 
vagaries of Colonel Fairman, than by 
those of Sir William Molesworth, or 
Mr. Hume. 

But it must be admitted that in public 
opinion, the two bodies were identified. 
Of Irish Orangeism, the people of Eng- 
land knew nothing, and we need not 
wonder if they formed their estimate of 
it from the Orangeism which they saw 
at home. The confusion that arose 
from the similarity of name was a very 
natural—and to the Irish Orangemen, 
a most damaging one—and the feeling 
excited against the English Associa- 
tions, which, under any system of or- 
ganization, were unnecessary—was re- 
flected with no diminished operation 
upon the parallel societies in Ireland. 
Nor was this feeling confined to the 
radicals and destructives, or even to that 
portion of the community, in England 
perhaps the most numerous, who are 
attached to no party in the State—it 
prevailed to a great extent among the 
warmest friends of the conservative 
cause. Indeed the majority of English 
conservatives looked upon Orangeism 
with more than suspicion—some influ- 
enced perhaps by the indiscretion of 
the jEnglish Lodge, many certainly 
actuated by a constitutional aversion to 
all secret political societies. 

It will be necessary to bear these 
circumstances in mind, fully to under- 
stand the position of the Orange mem- 
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dersof parliament, in reference to Mr. 
Hume’s resolutions. Violent aud ab- 
surd as these resolutions were, there 
was a large party in the house quite 
ready to support them—there was a 
much larger de ready to vote for 
any more moderate and rational mea- 
sures for the discouragement of Orange- 
ism. 

Lord John Russell's amendment was 
admirably adapted to fall in with the 

revailing temper, not only of the 
Sheen, but of the nation. Containing 
nothing criminatory of the conduct of 
the Orange Societies ; it merely em- 
bodied the general feeling of the house 
with regard to such associations ; and 
it is but justice to the noble Lord to 
say, that his speech was marked by the 
same tone of conciliatory moderation 
as his resolutions. The acclamations 
with which all parties hailed his pro- 
position, left no doubt as to the tri- 
umphant majority by which the pro- 
posed address to the King would be 
carried, and the Orange members were 
thus placed in a position as difficult as 
can well be conceived. They had the 
certainty that the address would be 
sidepeed, with the concurrence of almost 
all parties in the house, and the equal 
certainty that it would be responded to 
from the throne. The omission of any 
criminatory matter in the resolutions 
took away from them all ground of 
objection on account of the incomplete- 
ness of the inquiry into facts ; and the 
feeling against the principle of secret 
societies was so general and so strong, 
that resistance to it would be perfectly 
unavailing, and might almost appear to 
be contumacious ; while at the same 
time, the moderation, real or assumed, 
of the ministerial leader, would have 
placed in a most unfavourable contrast 
any conduct on their part which might 
have had the appearance of a factious 
and unmeaning opposition. 

Placed in these circumstances, and 
surrounded by these difficulties, with 
but little time to reflect, they adopted 
a line of conduct which, we trust, will 
ultimately tend to the good of Protes- 
tantism. They unanimously agreed in 
au expression of readiness to submit to 
the King’s will constitutionally ex- 
pressed, and to withdraw from any 
secret society, as soon as his Majesty’s 
pleasure to that effect should be made 
known. 


Our object in this paper is a practi- 
cal one, and we will not pause to justify 
the course of conduct which they pur- 
sued. Whatever difference of opinion 
may be entertained as to its expedi- 
ency, there can be but one sentiment 
as to the nature of the motives which 
influenced it. That these were of the 
most honourable character, no one 
doubts. Never, perhaps, is devotion 
to principle so nobly manifested, as 
when men are contented for its sake 
to risk their popularity, and sacrifice 
their feelings. 

At the same time, we feel it but fair 
to observe, that as far as our own pri- 
vate opinion extends, they took the 
only course which circumstances left 
open to them. We do not say that we 
approve, in point of prudence, of all 
the details of their actions. For in- 
stance, they should have divided the 
house on the retaining the word 
“ Orange ;” they should, perhaps, have 
moved some resolution expressive of the 
objects and utility of the Orange In- 
stitution, which might have been re- 
corded as their protest upon the jour- 
nals of the house; but in the general 
policy of submission we fully concur. 
Opposition would have been followed 
by a bill of pains and penalties, which 
must have suppressed the Orange In- 
stitution ; and we think that they con- 
sulted far better, both for the interests 
of Protestantism, and the tranquillity 
of the country, by yielding voluntarily 
to the general feeling against which it 
was vain to struggle, than by provoking 
the harshness of penal enactments, 
which would have exasperated the 
minds, and embarrassed the operations 
of the Protestants for years to come. 
They followed up their conduct in the 
house by publishing an address to the 
Orangemen of Ireland,in which they 
recommended the dissolution of the 
society. This was signed, we believe; 
by every Orange member of either house 
of Parliament who was then in London. 

We have, of course, no wish to con- 
ceal, that in the view we take of this 
matter, we differ from the published 
sentiments of the Committee of the 
Irish Grand Lodge. ‘To the proceed- 
ings of the Committee we wish to ad- 
vert as delicately as possible. In the 
intervals between the meetings of the 
Grand Lodge they are the governing. 
body of the Institution. We cannot, 
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help feeling that it would have been a 
much wiser plan had they referred the 
whole matter to the consideration of 
the Grand Lodge, without expressing 
any opinion upon it themselves. They 
have, however, pursued a different 
course. Ata meeting ofthe Committee, 
which must have been very hastily con- 
vened, as it was held the day after the 
report of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings arrived, a series of resolutions, and 
an address to the Orangemen of Ire- 
land, were adopted, strongly opposed 
to dissolution, We cannot help re- 
garding this declaration of opinion as 
precipitate, and necessarily losing 
much of its weight, as it is the emana- 
tion of excited feeling. Indeed the 
committee appear not even to have 
waited for information as to facts, as 
one of the resolutions adopted on this 
day was a vote of thanks to Colonel 
Verner, for his supposed dissent from 
the submission of his colleagues. The 
next post brought the address with his 
signature. This address drew forth a 
second declaration from the committee, 
which we cannot but regard as still 
more ill advised than the first. 

We find, however, that a special 
meeting of the Grand Lodge itself is 
convened for the 14th of April; and 
we trust that the deliberations of this 
body will be guided by prudence, and 
calmness, and discretion. We are 
happy to find that Lord Roden has 
signified, in the House of Lords, his in- 
tention of being present. The almost 
enthusiastic affection with which this 
excellent nobleman is justly regarded, 
must attach influence to any advice that 
he may offer ; and when the influential 
members of the Institution assemble in 
Grand Lodge, we feel convinced that 
their determination will be marked by 
wisdom and calmness. It may not, 
perhaps, be unnecessary to remark, 
that in the Grand Lodge resides the 
supreme authority of the Institution, 
and that until their decision is arrived 
at, no other declaration can be regarded 
as the decision of the institution at 
large. 

It-is not for us to anticipate this 
decision ; but we may not, perhaps, be 
uselessly employed, if we venture to 
suggest a few considerations which ap- 
‘pear to us. materially to affect «the 
‘question which-will be, the. subject of 
their deliberations. We feel proud in 
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the reflection, that these pages wilt 
meet the eye of most, if not of all, of 
those whose voices will decide the 
question. We are conscious that to a 
body, comprising within itself so much 
of worth and intelligence, we should 
with diffidence offer an advice. We 
think we can claim for this journal the 
merit of having adhered to the Orange 
cause, through evil report and good 
report. We felt it our duty to identify 
ourselves with that cause, and we did 
so, at the loss of no little influence, 
perhaps, of some circulation. But these 
are sacrifices for which we claim no 
merit. Our only desire is, that the 
Orangemen should pursue the course 
best calculated to serve the interests 
of our country ; and all we ask is, that 
those of them who read these es 
may weigh the strength of the few 
reasons which we will adduce for 
their consideration. 

We have before us, upon our 
desk, a document evidently drawn 
up fora ditterent purpose, which has 
been prepared by a sincere friend to 
the cause of Orangeism. ‘This state- 
ment appears to embody so tempe= 
rately and so concisely the leading con- 
siderations affecting the question of 
dissolution, that we do not know that we 
can better express our own sentiments, 
than by transcribing it, and recom- 
mending both its spirit and réa- 
soning to the reflection of each 
Orangeman. ‘The purpose for which 
it was originally prepared is, of 
course, perfectly immaterial—it is 
merely with its sentiments and rea- 
sonings that we are concerned :— 


“Tt issuggested to the Orangemen of Ire- 
land—That in the address of our brethren, 
members of both Houses of Parliament, 
tothe Orangemen of Ireland, there is mat- 
ter for grave and serious consideration. 

« That the recommendation to dissolve 
the Orange Institution, is one that de- 
serves carefully to be weighed and con- 
sidered, not only from the respect due to 
the opinions of the illustrious and distin- 
guished individuals who have offered that 
advice, but from the peculiar circumstances 
in which the Protestant interests of Ire. 
land are now placed—circumstances un- 
precedented in difficulty, and calling for 
the greatest circumspection and prudence 


‘on the part of all who love the cause’ of 


qur religion. a 
“That this recommendation carries 
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with it no shadow of censure on the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the Institution. The 
union of Orangemen has been based upon 
the purest principles of religion and loyalty 
—the society has been the means not only 
of uniting together the humbler classes of 
Protestants in resistance to the encroach- 
ments of Popery, but of restraining their 
zeal, within the bounds of moderation. It 
has regulated as well as cherished the 
spirit of attachment to the constitution, 
and through an existence of many years 
has continued the honoured instrument of 
preserving the tranquillity ofthose parts of 
the country in which it prevails, 

« That the recommendation to dissolve 
is based upon reasons altogether different 
from any possible imputation on the So- 
ciety—reasons founded in circumstances 
over which we have no control—and which 
imperatively oblige all well-wishers to the 
Protestant cause, to look more to the 
practical results of any measures to be 
adopted, than to give way to impulses 
which, however natural, may be in- 
jurious. 

«That these reasons appear to be 
among others :— 

«“],_-The peculiar and embarrassing 
position in which our beloved Sovereign 
is placed—obliged by the forms of the 
constitution to act through ministers 
who in no sense represent his feelings— 
a position which may seem to call upon 
the Orangemen of Ireland to relieve him 
from the painful necessity of expressing 
his royal displeasure against those whose 
only crime his Majesty must know has 
been their loyalty. 

«« I1.—The apparent certainty that the 
only alternative is between a compulsory 
suppression and a voluntary dissolution— 
that our persevering in our meetings, 
under our present system, must be fol- 
lowed by a legal enactment for their 
forcible suppression—a certainty which 
may render it a question in what manner 
it is best that our Institution should 
terminate—a voluntary dissolution may 
raise our character, by proving our loyalty 
and our generous surrender of our own 
feelings—a forcible suppression may only 
tend to aggravate the rampant triumph 
of our enemies, and by exasperating still 
more the already too excited feelings of 
our own body, throw new elements of 
discord into the distracted state of our un- 
happy country. 

II1I.—The prospect of forming a new 
Protestant confederation, divested of those 
attributes against which, in the Orange 


Society, his Majesty has expressed his 
opinions, thus supplying a bond of union 
which, although not as effective as Orange- 
ism, may in some degree supply its place. 
This prospect materially bearing upon the 
choice between dissolution by our own 
act, and suppression by that of the legis- 
lature—in the one case the substitution 
of the new confederation would be on 
our parts a sacrifice of feeling, to re- 
spect for the authorities of the state; 
in the other it would seem to be a 
mere contemptible evasion, or insolent 
defiance of the law. 

IV.—The apprehension that our per- 
severance may give the ministers a pre- 
text for an act for the suppression of poli- 
tical societies, which, under the direction of 
Mr. O'Connell, wielding the government 
of Ireland, may be so framed and admi- 
nistered as to be directed exclusively 
against Protestant exertions. 

«“ V.—The general feeling that pre- 
vails in England against secret societies, 
which may render our continuance of that 
mode of defence the means of detaching 
from us many who would otherwise be our 
friends. 

“ VI—The necessity that must im- 
mediately arise of all whe may continue 
our members being excluded under any 
government, from all offices of trust, 
shrievalties, commissions ef the peace, 
mayoralties of towns, and all other posts, 
over which the executive can exercise any 
control—a_ necessity suggesting many 
considerations, but none, perhaps, more im- 
portant than this—whether, as any Con- 
servative confederation should now em- 
brace all the friends of order and religion, 
the time is yet come when the friends 
of order and religion are called on to re- 
nounce all connexion with the institutions 
of their country. 

« VII—The conscious assurance that 
the moral effects of Orangeism will not 
pass away with its organization—that 
Orangemen will still remain united in 
reality, although not in name—and that 
if danger should become imminent, there 
will be no difficulty in re-organising 
our system—an assurance which seems 
justified by the former revival of the in- 
stitution, after an interruption of three 
years. 

“ That based as it is upon these, and 
many other reasons, the recommendation 
to dissolve is entitled to the deepest and 
most careful deliberation, accompanied 
by earnest prayer to Him, ‘ without whom 
nothing is strong,’ that he may be pleased 
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to guide that deliberation to the good of 
that sacred cause, to promote which our 
venerable institution was established.” 


We are anxious, for many reasons, 
not much to extend the limits of this 
aper, and, indeed, we could by a more 
Toretiened discussion do little more than 
dilate upon the topics presented in the 
document we have transcribed. Some 
of these topics, which are not put for- 
ward with .much confidence in the 
statement, appear to us to be of con- 
siderable importance. We allude par- 
ticularly to the first and fifth of the 
reasons assigned. It is not easy to 
over-estimate the weight which should 
attach itself to both these reasons ; and, 
as their importance is not sufficiently 
pressed, we have a few words to offer 
upon each reason. 

It will be observed that the first of 
these reasons is altogether distinct 
from any obedience that may be sup- 
posed due to the King’s wishes, con- 
stitutionally expressed. How far the 
spirit of loyalty should carry the sub- 
ject, in yielding to the desires of his 
sovereign, is a question into which it is 
not our business to enter. We readily 
admit, that for all constitutional pur- 
poses, the declaration of the King 
may be regarded as that of his respon- 
sible advisers—and that the sanctions 
of a message from the throne, what- 
ever moral weight they may be enti- 
tled to, carry with them no legal obli- 
gation.* For our own parts, in a 
matter where no question of consci- 
ence is concerned, we would much ra- 
ther err on the side of respect for mo- 
narchical authority ; but independent 
altogether of this, there remain con- 
siderations of the King’s personal po- 
sition, which seem to appeal directly 
to that attachment to his Majesty, 
which the Orangemen have at all times 
80 cathaslesaale rofessed. It is no 
secret that our beloved Sovereign is 
harassed, vexed, and fretted by a mi- 
nistry who are called, by a strange 
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figure of speech, his servants—and the 
arcana of royal annoyances are not, we 
believe, so impenetrable as to prevent 
the public being well aware of the un- 
pleasant relation in which his Majest 
stands to his Cabinet. It should, 
surely, be the part of every one who 
loves his King, to avoid any line of 
conduct that may embitter the annoy- 
ances of the royal mind, or give his 
tyrant-servants an opportunity of add- 
ing new indignities to his position.— 
We can conceive no situation more 
painful than thut in which the perse- 
verance of the Orangemen, in their 
resent union, will place William the 
Fourth. He has pledged his royal 
word to discourage their ussociations, 
It will give a new triumph to his mi- 
nisters, it will inflict a new humiliation 
on himself, if he is compelled to affix 
the stigma of his royal displeasure on 
those who are combined in support of 
the principles he loves. 

The feeling which prevails through- 
out England against secret associations 
is much stronger, and much more pow- 
erful than is generally supposed. The 
“9 name of secrecy seems to carry 
with it something repugnant to the 
open and manly character of Protes- 
tants and freemen—and the adoption 
of pass-words, and the ceremonial of 
initiation contribute much to increase 
the prejudice. It must be remember- 
ed that this prejudice is not confined 
to the unthinking, or to the revolu- 
tionist. It prevails perhaps most 
strongly among the sober and reflect- 
ing portion of the community. Living 
in a country where the law could 
afford protection to all, they can 
form no idea of the necessity of com- 
bination—and looking upon secret 
societies as useless the transition is 
an easy one, to regard them as mis- 
chievous. Concealment must always 
create suspicion—and in a case where 
it is the interest of many to malign, 
it has been too readily believed that 
the Orangemen kept their proceedings 


* We almost regretted to find that Mr. Henry Maxwell, the late estimable Se- 
cretary of the Orange Institution, thought it necessary, in the public journals, to 
correct a misconstruction which nothing but folly could have put upon his words.— 
We need not say that Mr. Maxwell’s declaration was,—not that the King's com- 
mands had the force of law, but that he was persuaded the Orangemen of Ireland 
would respect them as much as if they were law. 
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secret, because there was something in 
them which they were afraid to show. 

It matters not how false or how un- 
reasonable are these suspicions.— 
Proudly may the Orangemen of Ire- 
land appeal to their whole history, 
from the moment when the original 
formation of the lodges suppressed 
outrage in Armagh, up to the close of 
the last investigation, when a hostile 
tribunal were forced tacitly to confess, 
“We find no fault in them’—the 
allusion is too sacred to follow the pa- 
rallel any further.—Proudly, we say, 
can the Orangemen of Ireland appeal 
to facts, as their unanswerable vindica- 
tion. But it cannot be denied that 
many of the sober and right-minded 
of the English nation—men perhaps 
engaged in the honest pursuit of their 
own private affairs—and who have not 
leisure to unravel the web of sophistry 
which our enemies have weaved, are 
led away by the cry against secret 
associations—a cry which certainly has 
the show of constitutional authority on 
its side—and are deterred from mak- 
ing common cause with those who 
employ so questionable and perilous 
machinery. 

In determining the course most pro- 
per to be pursued, the Orangemen 
must not forget to calculate the effect 
their conduct may produce upon those 
whose feelings are so disposed. Will 
not a perseverance, in opposition to 
the King’s wishes, appear to justify 
the charge of “ conditional loyalty,” 
and perhaps prejudice many against 
the Irish Protestant, now identified with 
the Orange cause. We feel that we 
will much better discharge our duty to 
our countrymen, by telling them plain 
truths, than by speaking what might 
flatter their vanity. There are many, 
very many, now disposed to make 
common cause with the Protestants of 
Ireland, to whom Orange lodges are a 
stumbling-block. You cannot despise 
the opinion of these persons—their 
votes at the hustings must decide the 
question between you and your oppo- 
nents. Your conduct will be narrowly 
watched, and it will be jealously tried 
by those who are predisposed to con- 


demn you.— You must not, you dare not 
forget that your societies are objects 
of suspicion. —You cannot afford a 
questionable act. 

Do we then counsel a yielding’ to 
the prejudices and the feelings of the 
many? We answer candidly that we 
do. Where no higher sanctions inter- 
vene, it is often the path of duty as 
well as prudence. Men will not live 
peaceably togetherif every one is obsti- 
nately bent upon going his own way. 
We could not walk the streets unless 
we turned aside to permit each other 
to pass.—Good-citizenship requires a 
deference to the feelings of those with 
whom you have to do. In the part- 
nership of civil right, neither parties 
or individuals can exempt themselves 
from the necessity of conforming, in 
some degree, to the temper of their 
fellows. To bear and forbear are in- 
dispensable to the harmonious inter- 
course of political, as well as domestic 
life. He will neither be a happy nor 
an amiable member of the great family 
of the state, who will always stand 
upon his right, and refuse to make al- 
lowance, even for the caprices, the 
frailties, and the prejudices of others. 

Were a principle involved in the 
maintaining of the Orange Institution, 
we never could for a moment advise 
that it should be given up. But there 
is no principle in a name—there is no 
principle in signs and passwords— 
there is no principle in the use of cer- 
tain forms and ceremonies, and the 
repeating of certain words. Orangeism 
has been valuable only as it serves the 
Protestant cause, and whether its con- 
tinuance may serve, it is a question of 
expediency. This is the only question 
that now presents itself to any rational 
mind. To raise the cry of “principle” 
and “consistency,” as if either one or 
the other were affected by a surrender 
of the present system of organization, 
is little better than unmeaning decla- 
mation.* 

We feel, and are persuaded, that 
some kind of Protestant association in 
Ireland is called for by imperious 
necessity—and common prudence dic- 
tates that we should adopt the one 





* We cannot help thinking that the composers of the resolutions of the Committee 
already alluded to, are under some strange mistake as to the nature of the case. * In 
thanking Colonel Verner for his supposed dissent from the line pursued by his col- 


leagues, they designate his conduct a conscientious preference of principle to ex- 
pediency !” 
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that is most efficient’ and least objec- 
tionable. The late proceedings have 
placed the Orange Societies in a posi- 
tion in which they never again can be 
valuable as a means of universal Pro- 
testant union, but in which their con- 
tinuance may be highly mischievous as 
supplying the elements of Protestant 
disunion. There can be no question 
that many most sincerely and con- 
scientiously attached to Protestant 
principles, will,-as a matter of feeling, 
disconnect themselves with societies 
against which their King has expressed 
his opinion—many more will be forced 
to carry the King’s discouraging inten- 
tiou into effect, or to renounce those 
places and situations in which they 
can be of use to their country. Every 
magistrate must and ought to withdraw 
—every one who either holds, or may 
expect to hold, any situation under the 
crown. The Orange Association, to 
be efficient as a means of defence, 
must include the best and the wisest 
of those who hold sound principles— 
to include these, is to disqualify from 
all office the very men whom it is the 
interest of the country to place in it. 
We need not, we feel, urge any 
further the considerations we have 
suggested. We have been much more 
anxious to give our best advice as in 
our consciences we believe the interests 
of our country ma 
to consult the opinions or. fall in with 
the notions of any party. We look 
anxiously for the destination of the 
Grand Lodge; we feel confident that 
it will be guided by ee and 
loyalty. Nothing could add more to 
its moral influence than that it should 
be unanimous. We call earnestly upon 
every Orangeman who may have a 
voice upon the occasion to reflect care- 
fully upon the circumstances in which 
we are placed, and to seek for the 
guidance of that higher Power in whose 
cause he professes himself to be en- 
gaged. he best interests of the 
country are in peril. Irish Protes- 
tantism is in danger; let him weigh well 
whether it is by an Orange Lodge that 
the threatened perils can be averted. 
It must not be forgotten, that when 
these societies were first formed the 
dangers which menaced Protestantism 
were notexactly of the same character as 
they are now. We have'now to dread 
the influence of legislative enactment : 
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our fathers had to oppose the efforts 
of armed rebels. The tactics of assault 
have been changed—and the life-blood 
of Protestantism is sought now in thé 
senate. Formerly the only object of 4 
defensive association was to resist the 
attacks of banded traitors—we must 
now set ourselves to counteract their 
political influence in the state. Twenty 
votes in the House of Commons would 
now be more valuable to the cause of 
Irish Protestantism than twenty thou- 
sand men capable of bearing arms. 
Unless we can gain the battle of the 
Constitution in the registries and at 
the hustings, our cause is gone. Thé 
organization of the Orangemen was 
designed simply for the concentration 
of physical force—these times demand 
the exhibition of moral power. Let 
us prepare ourselves for the political 
struggle of which the House of Com- 
mons is to be the field. There out 
dearest interests are at stake. There 
it must be decided, whether our corpo- 
rations are to be given over to the 
mob—whether our magistrates are to 
be nominated from the purlieus of 
Barrack-street and Cross-poddle. There 
it must be determined whether our ve- 
nerable church is to be given up to the 
monster Minotaur—the offspring of 
an unnatural union between Popery 
and infidelity. Let us take a new ma- 
chinery for the new contest—let us 
give up our forms and our signs, our 
secrecy and our names—let us adopt 
the grand designation of Protestant, a 
name far dearer and nobler than that 
of Orangeman—and uniting together 
in an open and a manly confederation, 
we may yet preserve the existence of 
Protestantism in. Ireland. 

We cannot, we dare not, flatter our- 
selves with the belief, that all danger 
of physical violence is past. We know, 
that in many districts of Ireland, the 
Protestant gentry are living in a state 
of siege—the hand of the murderer is 
raised against their life. And shall 
not they combine to defend themselves, 
They may, but the formation of a night 
patrol will be as efficient as the institu- 
tion of an Orange Lodge. But we re- 
peat, it is from the political influence 
of our enemies that the chief danger 
is to be apprehended. All that Pro- 
testants demand is equal laws and pro- 
tection. They waht no special favour— 
they -ask for no unjust ascendancy. 


| 
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Let the law be impartially adminis- 
tered. Let crime and outrage be put 
down. It is from the government of 
the country, and not from any secret as- 
sociation that this protection should na- 
turally be sought. For the purposes 
of political interference, the Orange 
Societies were not originally intended, 
and never were adapted. 

If, indeed, the time should come 
again—and our prayer is, that God 
may turn it away from us—when the 
first law of self-preservation may drive 
Protestants to seek for protection from 
themselves—in this case, the or- 
ganization of Orangeism might be 
useful. But this is a prospect which 
no man of common feeling—we are very 
sure no Orangeman can calmly contem- 
plate. Let us make every concession 
—let us try every expedient to avert 
the horrors of another civil war. And 
if it does come—who is there that must 
not see, that necessity will soon create 
a union far more extensive and more 
binding than we can hope Orangeism 
now to be—and that many will then 
rally round the standard that is raised 


for their hearths and homes, who now 
keep aloof from the questionable policy 
of Orange Associations. 

If we can have the public opinion of 
England with us—any ministry will be 
compelled to give us protection. Our 
aim and end, as good citizens and 
as Irishmen, should be to gain over 
that opinion—and this will not now be 
done by keeping up the suspected 
forms of a secret society, condemned 
by the constitutional authorities of the 
state. 

Our limits warn us to have done. 
We have thrown out these few consi- 
derations in the spirit of the sincerest 
attachment to the principles upon which 
Orangeism is based. We know not 
whether the advice we offer may be 
popular or not—but this we know, that 
we would much rather speak plainly 
what we believe to be for the good of 
Protestantism, even if it were to of- 
fend its advocates, than purchase a 
hollow popularity by flattering the pre- 
judices which it should rather be the 
part of honesty to rebuke. 


FRANCESCA. 


I know not why, dear girl, to thee 
My thoughts unbidden stray, 

And dreams of hours long vanished fling 
Their shadows on my way. 

Strange how forgotten looks and tones 
To recollection start, 

And echoes wake to life again, 
Long silent in the heart. 


Rush on my soul, in one wild flood, 
The memories of past years— 

My boyhood’s fire, my boyhood’s love, 

ts joys, its hopes, its fears : 

Again return upon mine eye, 
Valley, and grove, and stream— 

While love’s enchantment sheds on all 
The glory of a dream. 


Ill. 


Yes! though through many a varied scene 
I've strayed, since last we met— 
Though pleasure and ambition strove 
To teach me to forget— 
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Time, that all other feelings could 
From the worn heart remove, 

But deepened, as its stream flowed on, 
The channel of my love. 


Iv. 


And if there still remains to me 
Some freshness of the heart, 

Some ling’ring truth and purity 
That may not all depart— 

*Tis that thine image, as a seal, 
Preserved the fountain sure, 

And from the world’s contagion kept 
Its waters fresh and pure. 


Vv. 


Oh! never may we hope to meet 
In this cold world again! 
Oh! never could I bear to see 
Thee changed in aught since then— 
With feigned indifference vainly strive 
Affection to conceal— 
And, though my heart with grief were torn, 
Pretend I did not feel. 


vi. 


Yet would I give the world to know 
Dost thou e’er think of me— 

Do dreams of hours fled long ago, 
Return again to thee— 

Dost thou remember that blest time, 
When both of us were young, 

And every feeling of the heart 
Flowed freely from the tongue ? 


vil. 


I would I were once more a boy, 
As innocent, as free— 
For none would heed if I did love 
And gaze for hours on thee ; 
And thou would’st speak without restraint, 
And smile on me again ; 
And we would wander, as of old, 
By mountain, lake, and glen. 


Vill. 


Oh! dear, dear girl, if e’er these lines 
Should chance to meet thine eye, 

Let them reveal my constant truth, 
And love that cannot die ; 

Let them remind thee of the hours 
We parted or we met, 

And whisper, that thou once did’st say 
Thou never could’st forget. 


i 
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SONETTO OI ANTONIO TIBALDEO. 


AD UNA DONZELLA. 






Non saranno i capei sempre d’ér fino, 
Non saran sempre perle i bianchi denti, 
Non sempre avran splendor gli occhi tuo’ardenti, 
Né sempre rose il bel volto divino. 
Bellezza é come i fior’, che nel mattino 
Son freschi e vaghi, e poi la sera spenti : 
Né noi ci rinoviam, come i serpenti, 
Che nati son sotto miglior destino. 
Deh muta ormai questi costumi altieri, 
Che i giorni corron pid che cervi e pardi, 
E stolta sei, se sempre durar speri. 
Manca ogni cosa, e se nel specchio guardi, 
Vedrai che non se’ quale fosti jeri: 
Pero provveddi a non pentirti tardi. 


MADRIGALE DI GABRIELLO CHIABRERA, 

























Dico alle Muse : dite, 
O Dee, qual cosa alla mia Dea somiglia ? 
Elle dicon allor : | alba vermiglia ; 

Il, sol che a mezzo di vibri splendore ; 
I) bel espero a sera infra le stelle 
Queste imagini a me pajon men belle ; 

Onde riprego Amore, 

Che per sua gloria a figurarla muova : 

E cosa, che lei sembri, Amor non truova. 


UNA BARCAROLA VENEZIANA, 






Sono inamorate 
D’una Morettina ; 
Ladra assassina 
Il cuore m’a rubba : 
Ahime! cl’io muoro, 
E muoro per amore ; 
Un T, un IJ, un A, un M, un O. 






Tutte le donne 
Le donne son crudele, 

Son zenza cuore 

E zenza fedelta. 

Ahime! ch’io muoro 

E muoro per amore : 
Un T, un I, un A, un M, un O. 


Disi me un puoco 
Cosa vuol dire 
Quello un T, un I, 
Un A, un M, un O ?— 
Vuol dir ch’io t’ amo 

E sempre t’amero 
Un T, un I, un A, un M, un O. 








‘I Fiorelli. Ltaliani.—No. V.° ~ 
I FIORELLI ITALIANI,—NO. V. 
SONNET BY ANTONIO TIBALDEO. 


TO A MAIDEN. 


Fair one, the locks that now thy forehead braid 
Will not be always gold,—those teeth now white 
Not pearls,—those eyes will lose their radiance bright— 
The roses from thy face divine will fade. 
Beauty is like the flow’rs, that in the morn 
Are fresh and bright, but dimmed and dead at even, 
For not to us the happy pow’r is given, 
Like snakes, to shed the skins that time has worn. 
Ah! vaunt thyself no more in Beauty’s pride, 
Swifter than deer or pards the years are fleeing ; 
*Twere vain to think thy graces will abide 
When all things pass.—Go now, thy beauties seeing 
In yonder glass, and learn they’re hourly failing ; 
Be wise, be good, while time is yet Seilink: 


MADRIGAL BY GABRIEL CHIABRERA,. 


I cried unto the Muses, Oh declare, 

Ye Goddesses, the thing that’s like my fair !— 
Straight they replied—* The crimson dawn in heaven ; 
The mid-day sun in cloudless splendour beaming : 

The lovely vesper-star serenely streaming 
Amid the countless paler lamps of even.”— 
All seemed to me less beauteous than the maid : 
And then, a to Love himself I prayed, 
For his own glory’s sake that he’d obtain 
Some likeness for the fair— He tried, but tried in vain. 


A VENETIAN BARCAROLE, 


A black-eyed Maiden holds me 
In Cupid’s toils a prey, 
Th’ assassin’s wile enfolds me 
And steals my heart away. 
Alas! alas! I languish, 
I die of Love’s soft anguish— 
I LOVE thee. 


All fair have bosoms chilling 
To passion’s kindling beam, 
Their icy hearts ne’er feeling 
Love’s faithful steady flame. 
Alas! alas! I languish, 
I die of Love’s soft anguish— 
LOVE thee. 


What means, I pray, the spell, 
The spell thou chant’st to me ?— 
It means—I dare not tell—it means 
That I love Thee. 
I love thee dearest ever— 
I'll cease to love, oh never— 
I LOVE thee. 
Tora. 
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THE IRISH CORPORATION REFORM BILL.* 


Tae Irish corporation reform bill is 
to be the chef d’ euvre of the Whig- 
radical administration. It will, if it 
pass, be the last instalment of the 
O'Connell bond. Never did a dema- 
gogue exist who made such rapid 
strides to the attainment of all but ab- 
solute power. Already in England he 
has obtained a gathering which would 
render him formidable to the strongest 
Conservative government that could be 
formed, and makes him omnipotent 
over the wretched and unprincipled 
creatures whom he permits, for a sea- 
son, to enjoy the semblance of power. 
Bat if the meditated Irish bill should 
pass, we see no possibility of prescrib- 
ing any limits to his influence. Ireland 
will, literally, have been surrendered 
into his hands. His corps ecclesias- 
tical is already organized and discip- 
lined ; and they are well instructed in 
their political duties. He boasts that 
he has now got a school of agitation in 
every borough in England ;—a semi- 
nary of radicalism, by means of which 
the seeds of destruction will be multi- 
plied in the land, But what will it be 
when his schools of agitation are esta- 
blished in Ireland, where already his 
power extends over nearlyone-half of its 
representation! What will it be when 
every borough is much more com- 
pletely at his disposal, than it ever was, 
under the unreformed parliament, at 
the disposal of its nominal propri- 
etors! when the whole collected in- 
fluence of borough patronage is con- 
centered in the person of one man, 
and employed for the purpose of swel- 
ling his consideration in that assembly 
which has now virtually usurped the 
functions of the three estates of the 
realm, and presides with absolute au- 
thority over the destinies of the em- 
pire! 

Such is our sincere persuasion of 
the importance of the issue which is 
about to be tried. Should the demo- 
crats prevail, a victory will have been 
achieved which will render it vain to 
oppose any further resistance to the 
violent men who are bent upon the 


overthrow of our monarchical institu- 
tions. We may then fairly confess 
ourselves conquered; and it will be 
our duty to cast about, and see how 
far the evils of our new position may 
best be mitigated, and to consider 
whether any chances may present 
themselves, which might afford a hope 
of escape from impending dangers, 
But our faith is still strong in the good 
sense, and the sound religious feeling 
of the people of England; and we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe, that 
the time is yet come, when their ene- 
mies, and ours, are to be so far tri- 
umphant. That the English municipal 
reform bill has done much to give a 
temporary stability to. the O’Connell- 
Melbourne ministry, we feel no dispo- 
sition to deny ; but that it has also, by 
its practical effects, awakened many to 
the dangers of the revolutionary 
courses upon which they had entered, 
it is impossible to doubt. And under 
this persuasion we shall address our- 
selves calmly to the worth and the in- 
telligence of the empire at large, and 
ask them whether there is any such 
peculiarity in our position as could 
render that which has been found to 
be a perilous innovation in England, a 
salutary reform in Ireland. We 
mistake much if we be not able to 
evince, that even if it had proved in 
the one country a blessing, it must 
prove in the other a curse ; and that 
the mischiefs which must be its imme- 
diate result, would be ten thousand 
times more formidable than the worst 
of the abuses of the old corporations. 

The plan proposed by the Irish 
attorney-general is, to throw open the 
old corporations ; to give corporations 
to such large towns as at present have 
them not; and to confer upon the 
Lord Lieutenant a power of issuing 
charters of incorporation to such other 
towns as, by a requisition from any 
number of the inhabitants, may apply 
for them. 

The proposed corporations are to 
consist of a mayor, aldermen, and 
common council; the mayor to be 
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elected annually out of the aldermen, 
by the common-council; and the com- 
mon-council and aldermen to be elect- 


ed, in one class of boroughs, by a con-’ 


stituency of er householders, 
and in another, by a constituency of 
five. The aldermen are to be in num- 
ber one-third of the common-council, 
and one-half of their number are to 
go out every three years, with the pri- 
vilege of again resuming office, if re- 
elected. In the same way, one-third 
of the council must go out annually. 

The mayor is to be a justice of the 
peace, for the borough and the county, 
and returning-officer at elections of 
members to serve in parliament. 

Councils of cities and towns which 
are counties are to be empowered to 
name a sheriff, who cannot, however, 
act, unless approved of by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The councils are to have the power 
of muking by-laws, subject to the ap- 

robation of the Lord Lieutenant. 
hey are also authorized to appoint 
watchmen, and to levy a watch-tax. 

By a summary process in the courts 
of law, the property of the corpora- 
tion is protected against misapplica- 
tion. 

Powers of sale and leasing are re- 
strained, and all collusive purchases or 
sales, made since the 5th of June, 
1835, may be set aside, upon its being 
shown that they were made for undue 
consideration. 

Advowsons are to be sold, under 
the direction of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the proceeds to 
be invested in the funds, for the use of 
the corporation. 

Councils are empowered to make 
by-laws, allocating stipends for sala- 
ried justices, who must be barristers of 
not less than six years’ standing; but 
the corporation of Dublin are res- 
trained from appointing any greater 
number of divisional justices than are 
at present authorized by former acts of 
parliament. And in all cases of the 
appointment of salaried justices under 
the pense act, the usual property 
qualification may be dispensed with. 

The recorder is to be appointed by 
the Crown, and to be a justice of 
peace for the borough, wherever the 
council shall present a memorial to 
the Lord Lieutenant, expressive of 
their desire for the creation or the 

Vou. VII. 


continuance of a separate court of 
uarter-sessions, or a court of record 
or the trial of civil actions. After 
the first of January, 1837, all capital 
jurisdictions are to be discontinued. 

Such is the outline of the Irish 
attorney-general’s bill, which, the rea- 
der will perceive, amounts to much 
more than the complete overthrow of 
the old corporations. It is a very 
well-digested plan for giving energy 
and organization to our civil democra- 
cies, and of placing the whole muni- 
cipal power of the country under the 
direct control of Mr. O’Connell, or 
of any accredited representative of 
the Romish clergy, by whom he may 
be succeeded. 

We repeat it, if this bill, or any 
thing like it, become the law of the 
land, the finishing blow will have been 
given to British influence in Ire- 
land. 

Of the existing corporations, a ma- 
jority were created in the reign of 
James the First, for the purpose of 
increasing and extending that influ- 
ence. Their enfranchisement formed 
a principal feature in the enlightened 
policy of that peace-loving and saga- 
cious monarch, and they are coeval 
with those measures which first raised 
the natives of this country above the 
barbarity of their brehon usages, and 
established the supremacy of British 
law throughout the length and the 
breadth of the land. 

In England, with very few excep- 
tions, the corporate towns owed their 
origin to the protecting favour of the 
nobles or of the crown. They were 
intended for the security and encou- 
ragement of trade ; and no idea seems 
to have been more remote from the 
minds of those, by whom they were 
established, than that they should ever 
arrive at any political importance. 

It was regarded as no small griev- 
ance when, in process of time, the 
were burdened with the duty of send- 
ing representatives to parliament; and 
those who were delegated upon that 
important service, oy frequently 
murmured at the hardship thus put 
upon them, which was, indeed, ac- 
knowledged to be such as entitled 
them to be compensated by a pecu- 
niary remuneration. 

But when James erected the corpo- 
rations in Ireland, he was chiefly 
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moved thereunto by the importance 
which bodies of that kind had attain- 
ed by reason of their influence in par- 
liament. They were called into ex- 
istence with the distinct object. of 
strengthening the English against the 
Irish interest, and giving protection to 
the new plantations, upon which he 
chiefly relied for the success of his 
plans. They were, therefore, essen- 
tially, political corporations. Func- 
tions which, in the one country were 
prescribed as duties, in the other were 
conferred as privileges ; and what the 
English corporator regarded as the 
discharge of an obligation to the state, 
the Irish corporator considered as an 
indispensible condition for the security 
of his existence. 

Thus it was that, in the parliament 
of 1613, that majority was created by 
which the views of the disaffected in 
Ireland were defeated. The fierce 
hostility of the native Irish, moved 
and instigated by their ecclesiastics, 
and Jed on by popish lawyers of great 
dexterity and address, would, assu- 
redly, have prevailed, had it not been 
held in check by the antagonist force 
which had been raised up against it in 
the representation of the new bo- 


roughs ; and an extraordinary effort 
would have been made to discourage, 
if not to extirpate the English settlers, 
and to render popery as predominant 
in the councils of the government, as it 
was omnipotent over the feelings and 


the consciences of the people. Even 
all the power that was thus gained was 
scarcely sufficient to enable the Eng- 
lish interest to maintain its ground 
against the religious and political anti- 
pathies by which it was encountered. 
The native Irish saw little in the polity 
of James but heretical pravity, or mis- 
chievous innovation, Their opinions 
as religionists conspired with their 
feelings as Irishmen to stimulate re- 
sistance to measures alike, in their 
judgment, reprehensible and odious. 
Nor were the new plantations con- 
ducted without instances of individual 
hardship, such as gave but too much 
excuse for the deep-felt indignation 
with which they were regarded. This 
we say, with a full conviction that the 
experiment has been abundantly justi- 
fied by the result, although not with- 
out a keen regret that it was stained 
by oppression and injustice. All that 
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can be said in justification of it is, 
that the measure was one of state ne- 
cessity, and that the execution of it 
partook of the arbitrary spirit which 
characterised the governing power in 
the age in which it was adopted. Nor 
do we say this with any other view 
than that of justifying the saga- 
city of the monarch, who, when he 
devised his plan, foresaw the necessity 
of strengthening his government in 
Ireland, by such a reinforcement of 
political power as might enable him to 
contend successfully against the formi- 
dable hostility by which it must be en- 
countered, 

The following extract, from a letter 
of the sainted Bedell, written to Lord 
Strafford, about twenty years after the 
creation of the royal boroughs, with a 
view to deprecate the wrath of the 
chief governor, for some supposed ne- 
glect in the maintenance of the army, 
presents, in brief, so just a view of the 
religious factions which at that time 
prevailed, and of the designs which 
they entertained, that the reader may 
well conceive how completely they 
must have obtained the ascendancy, 
had not their legislative power been 
previously crippled by the aid which 
the English ong received from the 
increase of their numbers in parlia- 
ment— 


“ You have the true narration of the 
framing of this petition. Now you will 
be pleased to examine wherein I opposed 
the service of his Majesty thereby. It 
may be said, in the maintenance and u 
holding of the army. Indeed if I should 
have had such an intention, this had 

“been not only to oppose the service of 
his Majesty, but to expose with the 
public peace mine own neck to the 
scaines of the Romish cut-throats. I 
know that in this kingdom of his Ma- 
jesty, the Pope hath another kingdom, 
far greater in number, and, (as I have 
heretofore signified to the Lords Justices 
and Council, which is also since justified 
by themselves ‘in print,) constantly 
guided and directed by the orders of the 
new Congregation de Propaganda Fide, 
lately erected at Rome, and by means of 
the Pope’s nuncios residing at Brussels 
or Paris ;—that the Pope hath here a 
clergy, if I may guess by mine own dio- 
cess, double in number to us, the heads 
whereof are, by corporal oath, bound to 
him to maintain him and his regalities, 
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‘contra omnem hominem,’ and to exe- 
cute his mandates to their utmost forces; 
which, accordingly, they do, styling 
themselves in print, Ego. N. Dei et 
Apostolice sedis gratia, Episcopus Fer- 
men. Ossarien, etc. I know that there is 
in this kingdom, for the moulding of the 
people to the Pope’s obedience, a rabble 
of irregular regulars, commonly younger 
brothers of good houses, who are grown 
to that lh aaa to advance themselves 
to be members of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, in better ranks than priests, inso- 
much that the censure of the Sorbonne 
was going to be employed to curb them, 
which is yet called in again, so tender is 
the Pope of these his own creatures ;— 
I know that his Holiness hath erected a 
new University at Dublin, to confront 
his Majesty’s College there, and to breed 
up the youth of the kingdom in his de- 
votion; of which University, one Paul 
Harris, the author of that infamous libel 
which was put forth in print against the 
Lord Primate Wanstead’s sermon, styleth 
himself in print to be dean, I that know 
and have given advertisement to the 
state, that these regulars dare erect new 
friaries in the country, since the dis- 
solving of those in the city; that they 
have brought the people to such sottish 
senselessness, as that they care not to 
learn the ten commandments, as God 
himself spake and writ them, but flock 
in great numbers to the preaching of new 
superstitions and detestable doctrines, 
such as their own priests are ashamed of, 
and at those they levy collections, three, 
four, five and six pounds at a sermon ;— 
shortly, 1 that know that this clergy and 
these regulars have at a general noes 
like to a synod, as they themselves style 
it, holden at Drogheda, decreed that it is 
not lawful to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance, and, if they be constant to their 
own learning, do account his Majesty, in 
their own hearts, to be King but at the 
Pope’s discretion;—in this estate of this 
kingdom, to think that the bridle of an 
army may be taken away, it should be 
thought, not of a brain-sick, but of a 
brainless man.” 


In truth, nothing short of the pre- 
cautionary policy of James, in the 
erection of the royal boroughs, could 
have preserved even a shadow of 
British authority in lreland. 

They were the means of colleeting 
and concentrating the moral force of 
the Protestants, and of the English, 
and thus enabling them to hold their 
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ground against the vast superiority ia 
numbers of their assailants. 

Each borough was, as it were, the 
nucleus of a Protestant community, 
and served, when it was formed, as 
a rallying point for dispersed and per- 
secuted professors of the reformed faith, 
and asa means of giving them unity 
aud organization. 

The offices, the advantages, and 
the emoluments of the boroughs were 
felt as a bounty and an encouragement 
to the Protestants, and the muniments 
by which they were guarded served to 
secure them from aggression, even as 
the Hollanders are protected by their 
embankments from inundation, In 
fact, what solid squares are in a battle 
field, where infantry are exposed to 
charges of cavalry, the Irish borough 
towns were, in those early days, to the 
Irish Protestants, who were, by their 
means, enabled to present a firm front 
against hostility by which they must 
otherwise have been easily extin- 
guished. 

They served as points d'appui, upon 
which they could advantageously fall 
back, and where position gave them 
an advantage over numbers; nor do 
we conceive that the English party 
could ever have withstood the fierce- 
ness and the rage with which 
they were assailed, when national 
hatred and religious bigotry were in 
this country at their highest, were it 
not for the municipal power which 
was then conferred upon them, and by 
which a confidence and a spirit was 
communicated to them which rendered 
them more than a match for all their 
enemies. The importance of this 
reinforcement of the Protestant in- 
terest has been felt on all great occa- 
sions down to the rebellion of 1798. 
Were it not for that, the royalists 
would have triumphed in 1641, at the 
certain expense of public liberty. Were 
it not for that, the party of Jantes 
would have triumphed at a subsequent 
period, and their triumph would have 
secured the establishment of popery 
and arbitrary power. And those who 
can remember the late rebellion will 
readily admit that, were it not for the 
efforts of the descendants of the Eng- 
lish colonists, whose sojourn amongst 
us was invited and guaranteed by the 
corporate privileges which were con- 
ferred upon them, the efforts of the 
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leaders in that sanguinary struggle 
would, in all human probability, have 
been successful. 

The reader will perceive, from what 
has been stated, that the Irish corpora- 
tions differ materially from the English 
in their origin and in their object. In 
England municipal power followed 
corporate wealth; in Ireland corporate 
wealth followed municipal power. In 
the one country the privileges which 
they enjoyed were the natural product 
of the growing importance of the 
bodies to which they belonged, and 
were chiefly intended to be protective 
of the property which they had ac- 
quired, or the monopolies to which 
they conceived themselves entitled. 
In the other they were the result of 
a far-sighted policy on the part of 
cautious and provident legislators ; 
and instead of growing out of an an- 
cient and prosperous settlement, were 
superinduced upon incipient coloniza- 
tion. James, who had begun to ex- 
perience the inconvenience of that 
restive spirit which had been infused 
into the parliament of England by its 
borough representatives, had the sa- 
gacity to perceive the advantage which 
might be derived from the trans- 
plantation of a similar class of repre- 
sentatives into this country ; and ac- 
cordingly they were introduced with a 
view to curbing that popular violence, 
and counteracting those national pre- 
judices, which must otherwise have 
opposed an insuperable obstacle to the 
accomplishment of that pacific reforma- 
tion by which he hoped to merit the 
appellation of the Alfred of Ireland. 

his view of the matter is very im- 
portant, when we consider the peculiar 
ground which has been taken by his 
Majesty’s ministers, in contending for 
the adoption of the present bill for the 
reform of the Irish municipal corpora- 
tions. They are for taking the plat- 
form of the boroughs as they at present 
stand, and transferring the power 
which they confer to the party opposed 
to their present occupants. They view 
with horror the project of razing them 
to the ground, as one fit only to be 
entertained by destructives, with whom, 
for the nonce, they proclaim eternal 
war, and denounce Sir Robert Peel as 
the most inconsistent of living politi- 
cians, for even hinting at such an ap- 
proximation in policy to a faction by 
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his hostility to whom he had always 
before been so creditably distinguished. 
Corporations, which were never men- 
tioned before, but as examples of poli- 
tical profligacy and corruption, are 
now ancient and honorable things, and 
not altogether unworthy of being taken 
under Mr. O’Connell’s especial pa- 
tronage, in the regenerated form in 
which they are predestined to appear 
in Ireland. To do them away, would 
be, according to Mr. Spring Rice, a 
murder of the innocents, in comparison 
with which the offence of Herod himself 
might be considered venial; and the 
honourable house are supplicated, by 
their reverence for antiquity, and their 
wanes’ for ancient usages, to stay the 
rash hands of such dangerous innovators 
as Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel, 
and to suffer the Irish corporate system 
to remain, for the purpose of giving, at 
the present day, the same unity, the 
same energy, and the same activity to 
the overwhelming mass of the popish 
population, imbued, with anti-Anglican 
views and prejudices, which they for- 
merly conferred upon the enlightened 
minority of Protestants in Ireland! 

But lest our readers should suppose 
that we are inventing imputations, in- 
stead of stating facts, we subjoin the 
following observations of the Irish 
attorney-general, upon his introduc- 
tion of the bill: 

« We had imagined,” he said, “from 
the cheers with which the petition from 
Belfast had this night been received, 
that it was intended, by some one on the 
other side of the house, to propose, not 
a reform, but a total destruction of all 
corporations, Until, however, he found 
that some destructives rose to make such 
a proposition, he would not think that it 
was to be made to the house. He must 
however say, that he was surprised to 
hear such an assertion come from a~pro- 
fessed reformer of corporate abuses.” 


Thus it is that the wolf can personate 
the grandmother, and fondle the crea- 
ture which she is bent to destroy. We 
are glad, however, that Sir Robert 
Peel, as the representative of the con- 
servative party, did not appear in the 
character of the Little Red Riding- 
hood. 

Indeed, the pretence of ministers 
was more one of mockery than of de- 
lusion. It could, in reality, impose on 
no one. They themselves could not 
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deny that the Irish corporations were 
created for Protestant purposes ; and, 
therefore, they could not believe that 
their integrity was to be maintained 
by converting them to popish uses. 
And the conservatives must have been 
as weak as their adversaries are wicked, 
had they chimed in with a proposal by 
which society in this country would 
be literally capsized, and the worthless, 
the ignorant, and the seditious, placed 
in a position to give law to the worth, 
and the intelligence, and the loyalty 
of Ireland. 

In England, the community had out- 
grown the corporations ; and there was 
something reasonable in the proposal 
that the limits of the latter should be 
extended to embrace the former, and 
municipal privileges made co-extensive 
with a municipal population. We do 
not say that there was wisdom in this 
policy ; on the contrary, our belief is, 
that it proceeded from a concession to 
what is called the spirit of the age; 
which indicates far too great a disposi- 
tion on the part of our conservative po- 
liticians, to postpone “the right” to 
“the expedient.” But it was, at all 
events, a consistent policy, and one 
based upon a principle which we can 
understand. In Ireland the corpora- 
tions were founded upon a totally dif- 
ferent principle, and since the reign 
of James the First, were so constituted 
as to exclude, from any participation in 
their power or privilege, a numerical 
majority of the population;—and to 
talk of restoring them to their original 
purity, by Jetting in that numerical ma- 
jority, to the certain exclusion of that in- 
telligent minority, for whose behoof the 
were created, may be all very well if 
intended to enhance the triumph of 
Mr. O’Connell, by words of bitter and 
insulting mockery, but will not for a 
moment, impose upon any one who has 
bestowed even a passing attention upon 
the present condition of Ireland. 

Mark, we do not defend the old sys- 
tem. It may have been faulty ; it may 
have been vicious. We freely surren- 
der it to the “ tender mercies” of its ad- 
versaries, and do not, at present, inter- 
pose a word which would screen it from 
their bitterest execrations. Its exclu- 
sive character may have been its pecu- 
liar vice. All that we contend for is, 
that it was of its very essence, and 
formed the ground of its original con- 


stitution. If there be one more intelli- 
gible principle than another discoverable 
to the establishment of the Irish cor- 
porations, that principle is to be found in 
the words “ Preastent Ascendancy.” 
The time has gone by, when such a 
principle can be any longer maintained. 
So say not we. Butso Lord Stanley 
contends. So Sir Robert Peel admits. 
Granted. Shall we then substitute for 
it “ Popish Ascendancy?” And that 
upon the ground of restoring to their 
original purpose, the lrish corporations? 
We do not now call upon our readers 
to condemn the impolicy, or to exe- 
crate the wickedness of a proposition 
such as this, but merely to mark its ab- 
surdity. The Irish corporations were 
nurseries of Protestantism. It will not 
satisfy our liberal reforming ministers, 
that the fences should be thrown dowr, 
and that the trees should be suffered, as 
they may, to subsist of themselves. 
No. They shew their conservative 
zeal by insisting that the trees shall be 
rooted out, and the fences kept up, 
that they may become nurseries of 
popery! Such is the modesty and the 
reasonableness of their proposal, in the 
bill now before Parliament! Such is 
their horror of the destructive propensi- 
ties of the - present opposition, who are 
so wicked as to insist upon razing the 
citadel, which they would preserve for 
the purpose of delivering it into the 
hands of the enemy! With respect to 
the old corporations, the measure of 
ministers is destructive of every thing 
which could render them conservative, 
and conservative of every thing which 
must render them destructive. 

There is no man conversant with the 
state of this country, who can require 
to be told, that the proposal of the Irish 
Attorney-General is nothing short of a 
deliberate transfer of all municipal go- 
vernment in Ireland into the hands of 
Mr. O’Connell and the priests. These 
are the parties for whose behoof this 
bill has been constructed. About the 
abuses of the old corporations, or the 
necessity for correcting them, no ques- 
tion has been raised by the opposition. 
All agree that they should no longer be 
endured. The only question has been, 
as to the best mode of effecting this, and 
whether the ministers, in shunning 
abuses of one kind, are not in danger 
of falling into abuses of another. 

Ifany man seriously maintain that 
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the civic democracies proposed to be 
erected, would not be, predominantly, of 
one complexion in religion, that they 
would not represent the feelings and 
sentiments of those who are haters of 
the Church Establishment, and advo- 
cates for a repeal of the union, that 
man must be either an uncandid witness, 
or an incompetent observer. And if, 
admitting that such must be the case, 
he were to contend that local good go- 
vernment were best secured by an an- 
nual manifestation of such passions and 
principles in all our municipal towns,as 
the intimidation committee proves to 
have been elicited by the Reform Bill 
at our contested elections, we shall only 
say that his notions of good government 
are very different from ours, and that 
what he invokes as blessings, by which 
the peace of the country would be se- 
cured, we, as heartily deprecate as 
curses, by which its evils must be aggra- 
vated, and its confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Had the Irish Reform Bill never 
passed, those evils might not have been 
so conspicuous as they are at present, 
as it was that which brought into 
strong light the dispositions and the in- 
fluence of the Romish Clergy. But now 
that it is as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, that the franchises of the popish 
freeholders are mere implements in the 
hands of the priests; and that this 
body employ the political power of 
which they have thus become possessed, 
for exclusively popish purposes ; to aug- 
ment this source of influence in the de- 

ee that it would be augmented by Mr. 
O’Loughlen’s bill; to hand over to 
them the management of corporate 
funds, to commit to their care the se- 
lection of those who are tu be entrusted 
with the administration of justice, to 
leave at their discretion the appoint- 
ment of common councilmen, aldermen, 
mayors, sheriffs, and magistrates, is, in 
the peculiar circumstances of this coun- 
try, to say the very least of it, a perverse 
departure from sound constitutional 
principles, and a voluntary adoption of 
the views and the spirit of a dangerous 
faction, such as must be hailed with de- 
light by every enemy of the British in- 
terest, and such as no one can rationally 
rejoice in, but those who are either 
openly or secretly bent upon the dis- 
memberment of the empire. 
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As the whole argument of the movers 
of the measure depends on the. fitness 
of the Irish people for the exercise of 
the corporate privileges proposed to be 
conferred upon them, we cannot do 
better than refer to the evidence al- 
ready taken before a parliamentary 
committee, for the purpose of shewing 
that they are under an influence which 
renders it morally impossible that these 
privileges should be either freely enjoyed 
or beneficially exercised. 

And here we cannot do better than 
introduce to the notice of our readers, 
a second pamphlet by Mr. Colquhoun 
of Killermont, in which that able and 
indefatigable man follows up his former 
with an earnestness and a power which 
have seldom been exceeded. With one 
single exception, we know no man 
whose efforts have imposed a greater 
debt of gratitude upon the Protestants 
of Ireland ; and the very least that we 
should do, in requital for his generous 
and disinterested exertions on our be- 
half, is to give his writings the benefit 
of the most extended publicity which 
we can command, and to contribute to 
the ohject which he has in view, by 
aiding in their dissemination. His pre- 
sent pamphlet (published like the for- 
mer, under the superintendence of the 
Glasgow Protestant Association) is 
upon “the policy of reducing the Es- 
tablished Church, and paying the 
Roman Catholic priests ;” and his pre- 
mises, as in the former, are all drawn 
from the reports of various parliamen- 
tary committees. We need not say 
that the conclusions at which he has 
arrived, are any thing but palatable to 
their high mightinesses, the Romish 
clergy. But the point to which we 
wish to confine the attention of the 
reader at present is, the influence which 
that body possess over their flocks, and 
the manner in which that influence has 
been exercised at contested elections. 
Let the following statement speak for 
itself :— 


“The power of the priests over the 
people rests on two grounds—both of 
them broad and strong—the one is the 
power of superstition, the other is the 
power of terror. lf one fails, the other 
never fails, On the one hand it is in 
the priest’s power to give or to withhold 
absolution; to give or to withhold the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction. This 
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is notorious, If the individual believes 
that without absolution he retains his 
sins through life, and without Extreme 
Unction he dies in his sins, the priest 
in his view may commit him to eternal 
punishment, or may release him from it. 
His feeling then will be that his salvation 
is in the priest's hand. I shall give one 
justance of this from the evidence of last 
Session. At Tralee, a priest was remon- 
strating with a voter in the street, and 
asked him ‘if he was not aware that he 
could bring his soul out of hell.’ The voter 
answered ‘he was sure of it!’ This is 
manifestly a great power over those who 
believe the doctrine, and two-thirds of 
the Irish Roman Catholics implicitly 
believe it. Priest M*+Donnell admits 
how much weight the priests possess by 
reason of their spiritual power. (8930.) 
But suppose the Catholic does not believe 
it, the priest’s influence is in no degree 
shaken, For whether an individual be- 
lieves the efficacy of absolution or not, 
the priest has it in his power to give or 
to withhold it—and, if he withholds it, 
what is the consequence? ‘ The person 
is out of the pale of the church,’—he is 
excommunicated, and with an excommu- 
nicated person no one dares to deal, or 
hold intercourse. (4683.) We learn from 
Priest Sheehan, (p. 453,) that, once a- 
year at least, every one must come to the 
confessional to receive absolution ; that it 
rests with the priest whether he gives 
absolution or not; and that he feels it 
his duty to inquire into any sins the per- 
son may have committed, in the exercise 
either of his political or civil rights. We 
find from a witness that the priests used 
the confessional to influence voters at 
the Carlow election. (678.) Again, the 
priests examined by the Committee say, 
they felt it their duty to warn the people 
of the evils of perjury. What is the 
meaning of perjury? ‘The general im- 
pression made on the people addressed 
was, that no man could conscientiously 
vote against the wishes of the priest, and 
that any man that did so would perjure 
himself. That was the argument used 
in all their harangues.’ (p. 670.) 

“ We shall give some instances to show 
how effectually the spiritual powers of 
the priest may be employed for any pur- 
poses which it is his object to accomplish. 
It is their weapon used for any ends. 
Priest Falvery threatened that he would 
neither baptize, nor christen, nor perform 
the rites of the church to a man named 
Connor, who had promised to vote for 
the Knight of Kerry. (11825.). Father 


Walsh said at Borris chapel, ‘ that any 
one who voted for Kavanagh and Bruen 
should be refused all religious rites, and 
so run the risk of everlasting punish- 
ment.’ (11094.) * Father John O’Sul- 
livan said at the altar, that any one who 
would vote for the Knight of Kerry, he 
would not prepare him for death, but he 
would let him die like a beast, neither 
would he baptize his children.’ (11990.) 
He told them, ‘they would be under 
moral excommunication—he vowed to 
heaven he would look upon that person 
who would become an apostate to his 
religion, in a milder light, than he would 
that traitor who would vote for the 
Knight of Kerry.’ (12013.) In every 
chapel in the county Kerry, except three, 
the priests warned the people to vote for 
the popular candidate, on pain of being 
held as enemies to their religion. (4659. ) 
Another priest warned his parishioners 
from the altar, that any one who voted 
for Mr. Denny would vote against his 
religion. (p. 281.) Several other instan- 
ces of the same kind may be adduced from 
the same depositions. In the county 
Carlow, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Nolan addressed a circular to his clergy, 
calling on them to exert themselves in 
behalf of the Catholic candidates. (5050, 
and 11587.) At Clonmel, one of the 
priests went to an elector, and asked him, 
‘would he not vote for his God and his 
religion; would he not vote for his priest, 
who on his deathbed would administer to 
him the rites of his church.’ (5277.) In 
county Waterford, Bishop Abraham en- 
couraged his clergy to promote the op- 
position to the Protestant candidates. 
(5347-8.) At Cashel the priest threat- 
ened Mr. Pennefather’s tenants ‘ with 
the deprivation of the rites of their reli- 
gion; that he would melt them off the 
face of the earth, that he would put the 
sickness on them, that they should not 
dare to vote as they liked, but as he 
liked—that if they did, the grass should 
grow at their door—wiping his boots 
there at the same time.’ (5451.) At 
Clonmel, ‘not only,’ says Mr. Willeock, 
‘did the priests of the town interfere, but 
all the priests from the adjacent parishes 
—one of them stated, that he would 
turn any of his flock, who voted for Mr. 
Bagwell, into a serpent.’ (5525.) ‘In 
Meath, Monaghan, and Louth,’ says Mr. 
Mullen, an agitator, ‘the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests were members of the poli- 
tical clubs.’ (8450.) Mr. Lalor tells us 
that he was in the habit of addressing 
the people in the chapelyard on Sunday, 
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accompanied by the priest. (p. 329.) 
Bishop Nolan and Dr. M‘Hale called on 
their clergy to exert themselves for the 
liberal candidates. (p. 531.) In county 
Carlow, at the hustings, ‘ every priest in 
the county,’ says a witness, ‘ was collected 
—«as the electors did not know Mr. Wal- 
lace, they would point their attention to 
him, and to the placard mentioning his 
name and Blackney’s—and I have seen 
many of them in the booths, making un- 
seemly gestures towards those who voted 
against them. On many occasions the 
deputy-sheriff threatened to call the at- 
tention of the sheriff to their conduct in 
the booths.’ (11161.) Father Maher 
sent for Mrs. Burgess to the vestry room 
in the chapel, and there used all his spi- 
ritual power to induce her to work upon 
her husband (a Protestant) to make 
him vote for Mr. Vigors, This is stated 
by Mr. Burgess, in a letter to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Nolan, who did not con- 
demn Father Maher. (p. 642.) Priest 
Kehoe addressed the people from the altar 
of his chapel—said every man who did 
not vote with them he should denounce 
as a ‘renegade and apostate’-—held up 
one who voted against them as a ‘ hypo- 
critical apostate seduced by Satan, who 
had bartered his soul, his country, and 
his God for money—told them not to do 
this, but to be true to their souls, their 
country, and their God.’ (11315.) ‘In 
Carlow, the Roman Catholic priests of 
each parish brought in the freeholders in 
procession.’” (11456.) 
* + * 

«In every parish in the county Kerry, 
except three, the priests made addresses 
from their altars in favour of the Catholic 
candidates, and said that every one that 
did not vote for them voted against his 
religion, and ‘should be marked.’ In 
Kilkenny, the constable of the Bown- 
yarrow reports to Mr. Green, ‘that on 
the 18th of January, 1835, (Sunday,) 
Mr. » priest of. , Stated to his con- 
gregation in the chapel, that he would 
give his curse to any one that would vote 
against his country—that any one that 
would give his vote should be marked, 
and that he would mark them himself.’ 
‘The parish priest of Y » county 
Kerry, (4877,) told his parishioners in 
the chapel, that every one who voted 

inst his country should be marked out 
of the flock.’ (p. 282. In County Car- 
low, Father Maher said, ‘ He and the 

riest would mark them to their graves!’ 
ioe observe the effects of the marking. 
Mr. 


In Tipperary, Fitzgerald _ states, 
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(6219,) that ‘the priests declared, with 
respect to two tradesmen, that a cross 
should be placed opposite their doors, and 
that neither of them should sell a bit of 
bread.’ At Tralee, a proprietor of public 
cars between Tralee and Dingle, was in- 
formed, that, if he voted for Mr. Denny, 
he should be compelled to take his cara 
off the road. (p. 282.) Another per- 
son dissolved his partnership immediately 
with a marked man, who had agreed to 
vote for Mr. Denny. (p. 682.) After 
the elections, the usual course was, to 
make up a list of those who voted against 
the priest’s order, printed and headed as 
follows—we take the case of the Queen’s 
County—* The List of the Tithe Support- 
ers who voted for Coote and Vesey, and 
against the people; for the sake of your 
country, forget not your friends, but par- 
ticularly remember your foes.’ The ob- 
ject of this, lest any should misunder- 
stand it, Mr. O'Connell explained in a 
placard issued in Kerry. ‘Let them 


tuke down, and publish in their parishes, 

the names of any traitors to Ireland—put 

up the names of the traitors—let no man 

deal with them—let no woman speak to 

them—let the children laugh them to 

scorn.’” (4379.) 
* 


* 

“ Father Walsh said, ‘ That any person 
who voted for Mr. Kavanagh had ceased 
to be a member of his church, and was 
delivered over to Satan. Such as were 
present he called on them to quit the 
chapel, for fear of polluting the people, 
who should not eat, drink, or sleep with 
them. The curse of the Almighty would 
fall on them in this world, while, with 
the mark of Cain on their foreheads, 
they would go down to the grave, for 
betraying their religion and country. 
Any man who voted for Kavanagh and 
Bruen should be refused all religious 
rites, and would run the risk of everlast- 
ing punishment.’ Another priest said, 
* I view with detestation and horror the 
wretches who would vote for Bruen and 
Kavanagh. No one can be a Catholic 
who can do so in opposition to the 
wishes of their clergy. | My good people, 
mark the recreants, and take care how 
you deal with them.’ (11094.) At 
Killarney, in the Roman Catholic chapel, 
(and the witness says, this was a specimen 
of what prevailed all over the county of 
Kerry,) the priest told the people, if they 
had articles to buy, ‘to buy them from 
such and such shops, and to avoid such 


and such tradesmen.’ ” 
* * # 
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Do these evils terminate with the 
heat of the election? Far from it—The 
same power which inflicts them sees them 
executed. There can be no relenting of 
feeling: ‘For even,’ says a witness, 
«when the popular feeling relaxes, the 
priests are sure to interfere and set it 
agoing again.’ ‘At Mountmellick, the 

riest told his flock from the altar, that 
fe would rather see them go about naked, 
than purchase any thing from a Protest- 
ant.’ At Athboy, long after the elec- 
tion, in the middle of February, a person 
who voted against Messrs. O'Connell and 
Grattan, and had been marked for this, 
suffered still; for a man who took some 
of his conacres was visited at night by a 
party of ruffians, who broke his dray and 
desired him to give up his conacres. And 
‘though that gentleman has a quantity 
of ground to set, no one dares to take it, 
because he voted against the popular can- 
didates.’ (5913.). At Kells, County 
Meath, there was a little relaxing in the 
popular feeling. Out came, on the 16th 
February, a notice warning all to avoid 
the marked shops, and if they did not know 
them to ask others. ‘ They put up hand- 
bills, begging of you to go back to them, 
but who dare attempt to cross their door,’ 
let them mark the consequences. (5915.) 
In the country, near Kells, some persons 
had taken conacres from a marked pro- 
prietor, they were immediately visited by 
a party of men, ‘ who told them if they 
did not give them up, they would be 
under the clay before the corn could be 
over it; and in consequence each of these 
persons gave up the acres.’ (5916.) 
Nay, so late as the middle of April, long 
after the election heats were over, at 
Kilshier, a person intended to take some 
potato-ground from a marked proprietor; 
he found on the chapel wall a notice ad- 
dressed to him, warning him that he 
should do so at the peril of his life. 
(5916.) At Kells, in July, the exclu- 
sive dealing is still continued, and ‘no 
Protestant whatever is dealt with there.’ 
(5919.) One placard is mentioned, 
‘H——, you are a Rathcormac sup- 
porter—exclusive dealing will totter your 
establishment to the ground.’ (5830.) On 
the 11th of May, a notice was served on 
aman of the name of. » threatening 
him with the fate of another who was 
murdered in day-light, if he did not 
withdraw his cattle from the farm of a 
man who had been marked. (5833-4. ) 
I have quoted the priests’ addresses in 


Borris chapel—_we need not wonder that 
the sentence they there pronounced was 
immediately executed. Mr. Carroll says, 
‘ After these addresses, a system of ex- 
clusive dealing immediately took place. 
One man, Patrick Byrne, a respectable 
Roman Catholic, told me himself, that 
the priest Walsh told persons not to deal 
with him. He was a baker, and he was 
seriously injured.’ (11108.) In Strad- 
bally, after such a notice to a voter, a 
witness observes, ‘He remained some 
days after giving his vote, and no single 
person entered his shop.’ (4856.) At 
Clonmel, a man was obliged to remove 
his name from the door, (as all custom 
had left him,) that people might not 
know he resided there.’ (5269.) ‘In 
general,’ says Mr. Mullen,* ‘those who 
voted against the Catholic party were de- 
nounced as traitors, and persons of their 
own class would not associate with them, 
and the children would not associate with 
their children.’ (8435.) Mr. Lalor tells 
us, that whoever voted against him, the 
people would not deal with that man, nor 
associate with him; and Mr. Lalor thinks 
that a very proper plan! (p. 533.) In 
county Kerry, down to August, when 
the witness, M‘Cartie, gave his evidence, 
the exclusive dealing was continued, and 
among other cases, one of Murphy, an 
extensive clothier, is stated, who suffered 
severely. (117864.) But the strongest 
case, and the best illustration of the sys- 
tem of the priests, is that of a man who 
was Offered as a witness to the Commit- 
tee, being then in London, on his way to 
America. It appeared that, because this 
man had presumed, some time before, to vote 
contrary to his priest’s wish, he was 
marked, stripped of his business, ex- 
cluded from work, and obliged, in utter 
destitution, to flee from his country.’” 
(5203. ) 
+ * * 

«“ This, then, is the second instrument 
of the priests’ power: the first was spi- 
ritual penalties; the second is ruin, abso- 
lute ruin to those who oppose them. But 
these are not the only instruments. The 
effects of these might be gradual. There 
is required a more prompt punishment. 
The priest has, at his command, a multi- 
tude ready to commit any act of violence 
on those whom he shall mark. I should 
weary my reader if I were to specify in- 
dividual instances of this. I must take 
them (so numerous are they) in classes. 
The first class comprehends the cases 


“One of Mr. O'Connell’s party, 
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where the priest exhorts the people to use 
violence to those who are opposed to them. 
Father O'Sullivan said, ‘that those who 
voted for the Knight of Kerry, deserved 
to be pelted as they went along.’ (11990.) 
At Cashel, the priest M+Donnell held 
stations at the houses of those who were 
opposed to Mr, Perrin—‘said he kept a 
list of all who would vote against them, 
which should lie on his chimney-piece, 

n for public inspection ;’ and in one of 
his speeches he said, ‘ that any one who 
would vote for Pennefather, would be 

ilty of the blood of those who died at 

theormac,’ &c. (5451.) One priest 
in Tipperary said, ‘he saw no difference 
between the head of a fox, and the head 
of a fox-hunter ; in consequence of which 
the gentlemen of the hunt were pelted— 
they were not allowed to go through the 
country.’ (5533.) At Trim, the parish 
priest addressed the people in the chapel, 
advised them to go round all the free- 
holders in immense numbers, coerce them 
to vote, and if they would not, mark their 
doors with blood. (5806.) In Meath, a 
priest recommended them to get a coffin, 
and put four persons under the pall, to 
represent the conservatives, and then 
throw the coffin into the Boyne. (5845.) 
Mr. Lalor mentions, that the priest 
warned the people to take care not to 
injure the public by voting for persons 
not the best for the public. (9345.) 
On the hustings in Carlow, in June, 
Father Maher addressed the people thus 
—and we have this on his own testimony 
before the committee: ‘ All who vote 
at the election, of the Roman Catholic 
religion, shall vote for Wallace and 
Blackney. We will take our stand 
here daily, in our capacity as priests, 
and we will know the name of the man 
who will vote against us; we will watch 
the recreant, till he goes to the grave. Yes, 
upon the Catholic slave we will set a 
mark, who will vote against God and his 
country.’ (p. 595.) In Carlow chapel, a 
witness tells us, he heard Priest O’Con- 
nell, the parish priest, tell the people on 
a Sunday, ‘that, as they were seeking 
for their rights, they could not do better 
than employ themselves in hunting the 
Sreeholders on that day’—and they went 
round in large bodies to the freeholders’ 
houses. (11084.) At Borris chapel, the 
violent addresses we have quoted were 
delivered by the Priest Wulsh. ‘ Pre- 
vious to this, the barony of St. Mullin’s 
was very peaceable—then armed parties 
went round the farmers’ houses at night 
to terrify them.’ As a specimen, one 
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man had his poultry shot, and the party 
came to his door, rapped at it, and told 
him, if he did not vote for Wallace and 
Blackney, to mark the consequences— 
that he would be shot too. (11090.) If 
any one would more clearly understand 
the character of the priests’ addresses, we 
refer him to that of Father Kehoe, from 
the altar of his chapel, at Leighlin-bridge, 
on Sunday, 14th June. He held outa 
man, Pat Neil, to the abhorrence of his 
people, for voting for Colonel Bruen— 
called him by every abusive name, wretch, 
miscreant, ruffian, lickspittle |—denounced 
the police, and said, if they came there, 
he should mark them—told the people 
that ‘all was in their power; denounced 
the landlords as tyrants and bloody des- 
pots! and said their lands should soon be 
resumed, retaken from them—that they 
were anxious to wade in human blood, 
and to bring the daughters of the people 
to prostitution, and their sons to beggary! 
told the people to be true to their religion, 
their country, and their God! that they 
had put an end to tithes, and soon would 
to the land tax too; that he would strike 
fear and terror into the hearts of the con- 
servatives. J hope it will not be neces- 
sary to draw the sword, the very sight of 
the scabbard will be enough to terrify 
them ; but, if they gain this election, as 
they did the last, more blood will flow 
than there is water in the river Barrow.’ 
(11815.) 

«« By such addresses as these, with the 
sanction of religion, were the people 
goaded on to acts of desperate violence. 
But that there might be no mistake, we 
find the priests themselves, and this forms 
the second class of cases, directing and 
leading the assaults. In New Ross, 
Father Barry, parish priest, put himself 
at the head of a large mob, armed with 
bludgeons, who went round in the night 
to compel the voters to join them, (4310,) 
and scoured the neighbourhood of Cush- 
instown and the barony of Shelbourne. 
How they proceeded, we have an instance 
from the sworn testimony of Michael 
Kenaught, farmer, to whose door they 
came, called him to get up and go with 
them, and threatened to break in his 
door; but his door proving too strong 
for them, they moved off. He went 
next day to Wexford, to vote for the 
conservatives, but ‘ was forcibly driven 
back, by a riotous mob,’ and could not 
give his vote. (4312.) Mr. Redmond, a 
magistrate, attempted to bring up twelve 
freeholders to Wexford to vote; but 
they were driven back by an armed mob, 
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of 300 persons, having sticks or sledge 
hammers, who seized the car, and laid 
hold of the voters; and they could only 
get up to the poll under the protection of 
the Lancers. (4355.) Again, we have 
an instance of voters, who wished to vote 
for the conservatives, being compelled, 
through terror of these priestly visits, to 
vote for Power and Maher. (44256.) 
Others, again, were forced out of their 
houses. (4491.) The priest forced Lord 
Carew's tenants, by a visit at night, to 
go with him contrary to their wishes. 
(4540.) Father Healy marched into 
Tralee, at the head of the freeholders. 
(4686.) The priest of Ardfert forced 
a man into his gig, who intended to vote 
for the Knight, and made him vote for 
his opponents. (4701.) The priest of 
Sulpiegen was equally active. Instances 
of twenty-two parish priests in the county 
Kerry are given, who put themselves at 
the head of mobs, paraded the town and 
roads, with threats and clamour, entered 
houses, dragged out voters, pursued them, 
when they fled, from house to house, and 
instigated the mob to acts of violence— 
led up the voters to the poll, stood in the 
booths, and dragged up unwilling free- 
holders. (p. 2812.) In Queen’s County, 
where even Mr. Lalor admits the active 
canvassing of the priests, (p. 529,) the 
curate of the parish (this is from the 
sworn deposition of the sufferer,) went 
with a mob in the evening to a voter’s 
house, threatened him with violence, if 
he did not vote for Lalor and Cassidy,— 
told him ‘that, if he did not so vote, he 
should not remain in his house, and that 
be should so vote whether he pleased or 
not ;’ and this man dared not vote as he 
wished, without the protection of the 
police. (4835.) Another was seized by 
the priest, and kept in close confinement, 
with a guard over him. (4848.) In 
Queen’s County, at four meetings, where 
priests were in the chair, and carried re- 
solutions, those who voted against the 
priests’ candidates, were denounced ‘as 
abettors of human blood :’ and as a com- 
ment on this, from one of those meetings, 
‘a party of armed men went to a voter's 
house, beat him severely, and gave him a 
stab of a bayonet in the back, because he 
would not vote for Mr. Lalor.’ (11871.) 
Another shopkeeper, at Rosenallis, had 
his house broken into by night, and he 
was severely wounded, (4872.) After 
the address of the parish priest at Bown- 
yarrow, who had said he would curse 
any one that voted against his country, a 
large body of men, armed with bludgeons, 
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the executors of the curse, went to Sir 
H. Parnell’s tenants, forced one out of 
his sick bed, and compelled him to go 
with them to Maryborough; (4877;) 
‘and,’ says Mr. Singleton, ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying, that, if any person 
in Queen’s County, would vote contrary to 
the wishes of the priest, if he attended 
any fair or market, strangers would fall 
upon him, and give him a most unmerciful 
beating ;’ (4887;) and the same, he 
says, would be the case in Kerry, Carlow, 
Kildare, Tipperary, and Galway. 

«« The freeholders who voted for Mr. 
Ponsonby were violently beaten and 
waylaid on their return from the fairs 
and markets.’ (4895.) At Cashel, Mr. 
Fitzgerald says the priests compelled the 
voters to break their pledges and vote for 
Mr. Perrin. (4243.) At Clonmel, a 
Roman Catholic tradesman was visited 
by the parish priest, at the head of a 
large mob. The priest insisted upon his 
going with him—he refused—the mob 
then became abusive—the priest encou- 
raged them, saying, ‘ that’s right, boys.’ 
‘In the evening another mob came, and 
wanted to force the gates to get the man 
out, but he had a gun, and kept them off.’ 
(5496.) In Tipperary the priests went 
at the head of large mobs, round different 
houses with crucifixes in their hands, 
and forced the electors to the booths. 
(4096.) Three priests came at night to 
one man, to induce him to vote for Mr. 
Ronayne. He refused; but, after giving 
his vote, the mob became so furious, that 
he was obliged to remain in the court- 
house till night, and said ‘he should leave 
town next morning before day-light,’ 
(5499.) A miller was visited by a friar, 
and terrified into voting for Mr. Ro- 
nayne. (5521.) Another was collared 
by a priest, who attempted to drag him 
out. His employer interfered with a 
pistol, and drove off the priest; but the 
next day several priests came and dragged 
him to the poll. (5525.) In Kerry, above 
twenty priests, says a witness most 
friendly to them, stood in the booths, and 
took charge of the freeholders. (7924. ) 
But the most curious case which we give, 
on the evidence of the priest’s gardener, 
James Byrne, was that of Father Kehoe, 
priest of Leighlin-bridge, county Carlow, 
who, last June drove round several 
parishes with men who acted under his 
orders, and forced no less than forty 
voters into gigs and carts—drove them 
to his house on Sunday and Monday, 
and kept them in durance there till Wed- 
nesday, when they were conveyed to 
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Carlow. These men ‘wished to get 
away'—‘wWere very uneasy’—and the 
threat which terrified them was, that 
they would be held out as marked—sepa- 
rated from the church, and published 
from the altar; and then, says the wit- 
ness, ‘they would have their houses 
burnt at night.’ (pp. 465-9.) So com- 
plete was the thraldom of these poor 
men, that when news was brought to 
them in their prison that the two Ca- 
tholic candidates had resigned, ‘ they 
asked Mr. Kehoe, what news, and he 
said they should vote for Cahill and 
O'Connell. (8196.) In Carlow, large 
numbers of freeholders were seized by 
priest Doyle, and a large body, who 
placed them in boats, and guarded them 
along the Barrow. ‘ One who escaped 
told me he saw all the people take away 
the freeholders, and when they returned 
to Carlow, such was the state of intimi- 
dation in the county, the contest was at 
an end.’ (11070.) Father Maher put 
himself at the head of a multitude of the 
lower classes, and went to the voters’ 
houses; (11112;) and when one woollen 
draper refused to vote with him, he 
turned round to the people and said, 
‘mark this house—the grass will grow 
at his door; he says he will vote 
against his country.’ How this was un- 
derstood, we may see from what follows: 
« Every man was in fear of his life at the 
time—the words have a meaning, and 
the populace perfectly understood them.’ 
To another house, Father Maher went 
with his troops; and there, as the man 
refused, the people called to pull him 
out; and he says, ‘if Mr. Blackney had 
not interfered, he would have been pulled 
out and beaten by the multitude.’ (11 124.) 
The people waited outside till Father 
Maher went in and canvassed the voter ; 
on coming out, if he announced to them 
that he would not vote for Vigors, then 
they broke out into uproar—broke the 
windows, and threatened the man’s life. 
(p. 664. ) 4 

“ As in these cases, the priests instigated 
the people to violence, so it is not sur- 
prising that we should find numerous 
cases where the people resort to violence. 
Mr. O'Connell enforced the priests’ ex- 
ample by his own; ‘I go to-morrow 
down to the country to oppose the 
Knight of Kerry. 1 will tell you more; 
there is not a Catholic in that country, 
who will be base enough to vote for the 
Knight of Kerry, who shall not have on 
his door a death’s-head and cross-bones 
painted, to show what a miscreant 


that Catholic must be.’ (459.) The 
people quite understood and acted upon 
this. At Caherciveen they turned out 
and refused to allow any of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s voters to go up to Tralee. ‘ One 
who attempted it, was severely beaten; 
others were told their coffins would be 
ready for them.’ Close enforcing, this, 
of Mr. O’Connell’s lesson. ‘ None dare 
vote from terror of their lives.’ (4586. ) 
This is taken from a sworn deposition. 
Carroll, who voted for the Knight, had 
one of his houses burnt down. (4605.) 
Many were beaten, but did not prose- 
cute, lest a worse thing might befall 
them. (4623.) Various injuries on pro- 
perty were inflicted. (4640.) Two 
tenants said, ‘that if they voted against 
the priests’ wishes, they were in danger of 
being murdered by night.’ (4701.) Lord 
Kenmare's tenants were terrified by the 
priests, headed by the bishop, into 
voting contrary to their wishes. (4803, 
&e.) A Roman Catholic in Queen’s 
County fled from his house, and 
placed himself in the house of a ma- 
gistrate, that he might not be seized 
and dragged up to Maryborough, te vote 
for Lalor and Cassidy. (4830.) Another, 
at the former election, had left his home, 
and fled into county Carlow. In 
another parish, a freeholder, who wished 
to vote for Coote and Vesey, (here, 
again, we have the sufferer’s deposition 
on oath,) was taken from his house by a 
mob of thirty persons, headed by the 
priest, and carried up to Maryborough. 
‘ There many persons told him that they 
would eut his ears off if he did not vote 
for Lalor and Cassidy. Others told him 
that his grave was ready if he voted for 
Coote and Vesey. The poor victim states, 
‘that he was afraid to sleep in his own, 
or in any house, for two nights in succes- 
sion, lest he should be killed or severely 
injured;’ and now he is afraid to return 
home; ‘and,’ says the magistrate, ‘ when 
I handed him the book to swear, he re- 
fused, and he put his finger across the 
name and obliterated it, saying, that he 
could not return to his house, if it 
was known that he gave information 
against the priest. (4845.) he same 
person stated, that the violence which 
affected him, had like effect upon many 
other voters. To a respectable Roman 
Catholic, in another parish, a notice, with 
a coffin and a man’s head, was served, 
telling him, if he voted for Coote and 
Vesey, his life would be the forfeit; 
(4850;) and Mr. Singleton said, if he 
had not lived in a town, that this man 
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dared not to have voted. One of Sir 
Charles Coote’s tenants was returning 
from Ballyfin house to his own, when he 
was knocked down by two armed men, 
beat, and his head cut in five places. 
(4874.) If a man is neutral, he equally 
suffers. In one chapel, a voter’s son 
was hooted, and kicked out, because his 
father did not vote for Lalor and Cassidy. 
‘ The Roman Catholic suffers even more 
severely than the Protestant.’ (4912.) A 
Roman Catholic, who voted for Coote 
and Vesey, actually ‘willed away all his 
property in order to preserve his life,’ 
endangered by his vote. (5095.) At 
Clonmel, a man who voted for Mr. Bag- 
well, was several times assaulted and beat 
in the streets. (5269.) Another, Mi- 
chael Fogerty, was only rescued from 
such usage by the police. Another, a 
pensioner, was assaulted, and had his 
ribs broken. Another, a nailer, was at- 
tacked several times, and his shop ran- 
sacked. (5272.) In a word, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald sums up the case, no man 
could vote contrary to the priest without 
danger to his person and property ; and 
the best proof of the effects of this he 
gives at Cashel, where, he says, ‘ had the 
people been left to themselves, Mr. Pen- 
nefather would undoubtedly have been 
returned; but as it was, Mr. Perrin, his 


opponent, had a majority of three to 
one.’ (5454 and -8.) Mr. Wilcock says, 
‘I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
Cashel election was carried by the priests ; 
and had it not been for the presence of 
the military and police, no one at Clon- 
mel could have voted.’” 


Now, such being the state of Ireland, 
what will be said of a proposal to in- 
crease the influence which has been so 
fearfully abused? Can it have pro- 
ceeded from sane or honest men? Or 
does the spirit of faction and the love 
of power so utterly darken the under- 
standing and corrupt the heart, as to 
render men, otherwise upright and 
honourable, the mercenary slaves of 
bigoted levellers, who are themselves 
the slaves of a reckless antipathy to 
British institutions, and a soul-dead- 
ening addiction to a degrading super- 
stition? We know not. But other- 
wise we are wholly unable to account 
for the introduction of a measure su 
directly the reverse of what the con- 
dition of this country requires. We 
want tranquillity ; the proposed mea- 
sure must ensure agitation. We want 
a steady and impartial administration 
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of justice ; the proposed measure would 
enthrone a ba efid faction in an indis- 
putable pre-eminence over the wealth, 
and the worth, and the loyalty of Ire- 
land. And mark the care with which 
it is provided that the municipal con- 
stituencies about to be created shall 
approach as nearly as possible to uni- 
versal suffrage. In the first place, 
they are to comprise the residents 
within seven miles of the borough town. 
In the next place, as was well observed 
by Mr. Sergeant Jackson, under the 
head of the word “ office,” the holder 
of any room in a house, who was willing 
to swear that it was worth to him 
five pounds, or ten pounds, as the 
case might be, — this qualifica- 
tion, might lay claim to a vote at 
the municipal elections. What is 
this but to convert the borough into an 
ant’s nest of intrigue and faction? The 
following observations of Sir Robert 
Peel are entitled to deep attention— 


“ In those towns having their corpora- 
tion and corporate justices, independent of 
the control of the crown, in which, un- 
fortunately, a state of discord already pre- 
vailed, arising out of religious differences 
and animosities, fresh causes of disunion 
and discontent would be furnished by the 
continual agitation which must be conse- 
quent on the frequent elections which the 
present bill would render necessary. First 
of all, there would be the annual regis- 
tration of persons qualified to vote, and 
after that, the election of the mayors, 
town clerks, and other officers. nder 
the proposed system, almost a year 
would be spent in proceedings, prepara- 
tory to, or connected with popular elec- 
tions. In such a state of things, would 
it be contended by any man, that the 
different parties in the town would not be 
strongly opposed to each other? That 
a system of canvassing would not be 
actively proceeding, and that the town 
councillors, town clerks, and sheriffs would 
not be elected with reference to their 
political opinions? Then was it to be in- 
ferred that in the towns to which the pre- 
sent bill supplied new elements of discord— 
the towns divided by party, and convulsed 
by repeated elections—the administration 
of justice would be more satisfactory, 
from the simple reason that the parties 
charged with its dispensation were subject 
to popular control? What security, he 
asked, did the present bill give for a more 
pure and perfect system, than at present 
existed ?” 
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None whatever. Under a constitu- 
ency such as that proposed, there might 
be fewer gross private jobs, but there 
would be an increase of an hundred-fold 
in the injustice arising from faction and 
turbulence. Our little civic communi- 
ties would be kept in a perpetual fever. 
They would be infected with a sort of 
political St. Vitus’s dance. Crude and 
ill-digested notions of government would 
usurp a disproportioned share of their 
attention, to the injury of the social 
system, and the derangement of their 
private affairs; although, no doubt, to 
the greut advantage of the demagogues 
by whose influence they would be di- 
rected. These men would exercise 
over them a power somewhat similar to 
that ascribed to the animal magnetizers, 
with this difference, indeed, that how- 
ever it might be employed to delude, 
it would never be employed to tran- 
quillize, and that it is not by putting 
the people to sleep that the political 
mountebank would accomplish his ob- 
jects. 

It is not possible for us, in a paper 
such as this, to do justice to the speeches 
of the able men by whom sound con- 
stitutional views are maintained on the 
present occasion, against the sciolism 
and radicalism of his Majesty’s ministers. 
We feel that it would be unjust to 
omit an allusion to the able and elo- 
quent speeches of Doctor Lefroy and 
Mr. Plunkett. We regret that it 
must be thus brief. But of Ser- 
geant Jackson’s speech we cannot speak 
in language of too emphatical appro- 
bation, and we would be wanting to our 
feelings if we did not single him out as 
one who has entitled himself on this, as 
on every other occasion, to the confi- 
dence and the gratitude of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland. They will not, we 
trust, forget the personal sacrifices at 
which he has maintained their cause. 
They should not, we know, forget that 
it was at the ‘hour of its sorest peril, he 
most closely identified himself with that 
cause ; and if any occasion should pre- 
sent itself upon which they may make 
to him a suitable return, we trust, for 
their own sakes, that it will not be ne- 
glected. 

That many abuses existed under the 
old corporate system, no one ventures 
to deny ; nor is there any disposition 
on the part of the conservative members 
to palliate or to defend them. Upon 
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that subject both parties are agreed. 
The exclusive, irresponsible, monopo- 
lizing character of the old corporations, 
have found no advocates ; and they are 
even more unsparingly dealt with in 
the proposal of Sir Robert Peel, than 
in the bill introduced by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland. 

While Sir Robert’s proposal would 
provide for the removal of every abuse, 
it would strengthen the hands of the 
Government, and subtract the fuel from 
local agitation. Ministers seek to avail 
themselves of abuses of one kind, as an 
excuse fur substituting in their stead 
vastly greater abuses of another. It is 
true, that, under the old system, the 
wealth and the respectability of the 
country were too much excluded from 
corporate power. But is there any 
reason to suppose that that evil would 
be remedied by the constituency to be 
created by the bill, and that the very 
same influences, which have been so 
effectual in throwing the representation 
of the country into the hands of Mr. 
O'Connell and the priests, would not 
be still more effectual in completing, 
by means of the present measure, what- 
ever is wanting to the plenitude of their 
domination in Ireland ? 

Nor let it be supposed that the pre- 
sent measure is one which, by any mo- 
dification or emasculation which it may 
undergo in the House of Lords, can, 
as things stand just now, be rendered 
safe or expedient. That were a fatal 
error, against which our conservative 
legislators had need to be on their 
guard, We tell them fairly and frankly, 
the bill may as well be accepted at 
once, if it be not rejected altogether. 
For, let the principle be admitted of 
inoculating this country with O’Con- 
nelism, by establishing, no matter upon 
how small a scale at first, little centres 
of local agitation in every town and 
village, and the prolific nature of the 
evil will soon be manifest. Plans of 
civic regulation would soon give place 
to projects of public confusion. The 
less the little corporations had to do 
in the one way, the more they would 
undertake to do in the other. If it be 
supposed by any that by pairing down 
their civic authority, they would be 
thereby rendered insignificant, never 
was there a greater mistake. All that 
the demagogue wants, is the resting- 
place for his lever. Give him but that, 
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and the rest must follow as a matter of 
course. Agitation is at present an 
annual plant, the seed of which must 
be renewed, if it would be perpetuated. 
By the proposed organization, or any 
thing like it, it would be rendered 
erennial, and made as immortal as it 
is malignant. As things stand at pre- 
sent, the demagogue keeps agitation 
alive ; by the proposed arrangement, 
the new corporations would never suffer 
the demagogue to die. A scene of 
misrule and disorder which now arises 
from peculiarities in the character of a 
single man, and which a be changed 
for one of a more agreeable kind, by 
his simply passing off the stage, and 
iving place to a different actor, 
should Mr. O’Loughlen’s bill pass into 
a law, would be rendered as permanent 
as his intended corporations. The 
offspring of O’Connell would, we may 
be sure, inherit the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of their sire ; and the legislature 
would thus impart a principle of fecun- 
dity to the race, by virtue of which, 
ueither he nor his seed would want a 
man to sit upon his throne for ever. 

Upon the principle of political re- 
form, we have never been agreed with 
any of the parties by whom that im- 
portant subject has been treated, But 
as we feel deeply impressed with the 
correctness of our own views, and no 
distrust that they must ultimately pre- 
vail, we deem it right to lose no oppor- 
tunity of putting them fairly before the 
public ;—thus, casting our bread upon 
the waters, in the sure and certain hope 
of finding it after many days. 

Our modern legislators seem to re- 
gard reform and democratic influence 
as synonymous ; and appear under the 
impression that they have secured the 
one, when they have only increased the 
other. 

To us, it appears that those two 
things have no necessary connection 
with each other ; and that democracy is 
not more exempt from abuse, than any 
other form of government. It is no 
doubt, true, that an infdsion of demo- 
cracy will do good where it has been 
deficient ; but it is no less true that it 
will do harm where it has already been 
in excess, The question is, has it been 
deficient? Has it existed in excess ? 
And according as these questions may 
be truly answered, whether negatively 
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or affirmatively, its increase or its di- 
minution will be a good or an evil. 

It is all very well to subject our in- 
stitutions to popular contro] ;—but it 
is very ill to leave them exposed to po- 
pular caprice, In the one case they 
may be benefited; in the other they 
must be injured. 

Popular writers seem to regard all 
our institutions as tainted with a kind 
of original sin, unless they have been 
baptized, as it were, in democratic 
influence, which they regard as a pa- 
nacea for all the aheckas that civil 
government is heir to. We, on the 
other hand, hold all this to be political 
quackery, if no worse ;—and while we 
admit the advantages of having go- 
vernment, in all its branches, venti- 
lated by public opinion, we hold that 
there is not more difference between 
the trade wind and the hurricane, than 
between the action of popular influence 
in its legitimate character, and the pres- 
sure of democratic violence, in the de- 
gree for which it is contended by mo- 
dern reformers. 

In all reforms, we would aim at im- 
provement. That would be our guid- 
ing principles whether it was to be ac- 
complished by means of an increase of 
democratic influence, or no. Let it be 
proved to us, that positive good will be 
produced, or positive evil remedied,— 
or that, upon the whole, a balance of 
good will be the consequence of raising 
popular control to a high-pressure in- 
tensity, and we require no more to be 
the unqualified advocates of such a 
course. But, then, ifthe contrary may 
be shewn, strict consistency would re- 
quire of us that we should be equally 
ready to adopt an opposite conduct. 

We do not regard the elective fran- 
chise so much a privilege as a duty. 
It is a certain tax upon the time of the 
subject, which he is called on to dis- 
charge as he discharges any other tax, 
with reference not to private but to 
public objects. If what is sought to 
be attained could be attained by en- 
franchising few instead of many, to our 
minds a very great advantage would 
be gained ; as, considered in itself alone, 
no one can contemplate as other than 
an evil, the loss of time, and the con- 
fusion of a contested election. 

It would, therefore, never be with us 
an objection to a constituency, that it 
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was not very large. Circumstances 
might arise to justify its enlargement. 
Abuses might be thereby remedied ; ad- 
vantages might be thereby secured. 
Upon these grounds, its enlargement 
might be shewn to be necessary or ex- 
pedient. But we hold it to be as ab- 
surd to contend for the extension of the 
elective franchise, merely with reference 
to such extent, and asa good per se, 
as it would be ¢o contend for the increase 
of a tax, merely for the sake of abstract- 
ing it from the subject, and without the 
remotest hope of thereby conferring 
any benefit upon the State. 

Now, preposterous as this latter view 
is, it is the one that has been practi- 
cally adopted by modern reformers. 
The elective franchise has been re- 
garded as a privilege upon which the 
subject has a claim, and the augmen- 
tation of it has been prosecuted, not 
with the enlarged intelligence with 
which an enlightened patriot would 
prosecute the public good, but either 
with the malignant jealousy, or the 
blinded eagerness, with which the en- 
vious regard the superiority of others, or 
the covetous pursue their private ad- 
vantage. 

Let it be shewn that a restricted 
constituency has wrought evil, and that 
a reasonable prospect of improvement 
presents itself if it should be enlarged. 


That is a legitimate ground to proceed 


upon. Enlarge it by all means. But 
if it is merely contended that the con- 
stituency is few, while yet the system 
has worked well, and cannot be fairly 
said to be inadequate to any of the 
purposes for which it was intended—in 
that case we would eschew change as 
uncalled for and perilous, and deem the 
state all the better served, because 
served with the smallest degree of in- 
convenience to the subject. 

There are, we know, those who deem 
it no inconvenience to have a vote to 
sell, but they are not the individuals 
who are likely to make the best use of 
it. And the question to he decided is, 
not what particular persons might like, 
but what, generally speaking, would be 
for the good of the country. 

Now, we beg of the reader to hold 
in mind, that we do not complain be- 
cause the constituencies have been en- 
larged, but because they have been 
enlarged upon wrong principles. Such 
enlargement may have its advantages. 
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A false step in legislation may be a 
true step in policy ; just as a drunken 
man may sometimes happen to stumble 
into the right direction. But, we con- 
tend for it, that any system of repre- 
sentation, based upon any such re- 
cognition of popular right, as subordinates 
public duty to personal privilege, is ra- 
dically wrong, and must be fatal to 
constitutional liberty, if not promptly 
and vigorously counteracted. It lays 
the foundation for the predominance of 
democratic power, to a degree that 
must overlay the other branches of the 
legislature, just as the arbitrary au- 
thority assumed by James the Second 
for dispensing with the laws, laid the 
foundation for the predominance of 
regal power. In both cases will is the 
arbiter of daw; and all just notions of 
legitimate government, having refer- 
ence either to its means or to its end, 
are contemptuously disregarded. 

All this will sound as strange doctrine 
to modern ears. We expect not to 
make many converts. Our object in 
being thus explicit in the statement of 
our views, is, to put upon record our 
solemn disclaimer against the blindness 
and rashness of modern legislation. 
The time will come when our words 
may be submitted to the test of proof, 
and then we doubt not being justified 
when we are judged. 

We ask, have not recent legislative 
changes been made upon the principle 
of increasing the direct influence of the 
people? And has not the effect of 
them been to transfer power from one 
class to another? We will be told 
that power has been taken from those 
who ought not to have it, and given to 
those who ought. Our answer is, that 
no one ought to have it as a personal 
right, and that there alone it should be 
lodged where it might be most con- 
ducive to the public good. If this can 
be proved to have been the effect of the 
recent changes—well ; let thein stand. 
We contend merely against the principle 
upon which they were made—real im- 
provement is our only object. But if 
they should prove disastrous, it were a 
poor compensation for the overthrow 
of regular government, to say that it 
was done for the indulgence of the 
people. 

As yet, although much mischief has 
been done, the case of the constitution 
is not hopeless. There is a fund of 
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good sense amongst the people of Eng- 
land, upon which we strongly rely ; and 
we yet hope to see a recuperative 
energy put forth, by which a stability 
and a vigour may be imparted to the 
regenerated institutions of England, 
which will render them proof against 
the tamperings of quacks, and the arti- 
fice of impostors. But we cannot 
afford to go one jot beyond the point 
to which we have already advanced, 
without utter ruin, and if a stop be not 
now made, it will ouly be because a 
righteous Providence sees it fitting to 
inflict upon us the natural penalty of 
our wickedness and infatuation. 

We write with the earnestness of 
men who feel that all is now at stake, 
and who would fain impress upon the 
Lords, that it depends upon their wis- 
dom and firmness, whether a stand is to 
be made against the destructive pro- 
gress of democracy, or whether the last 
barrier against revolutionary violence, 
is to be swept away by the flood of in- 
novation. e feel, we confess, i 
this point, a trembling solicitude. e 
doubt not the virtue and the ability of 
the august assembly to which we al- 
lude. Our hereditary legislators, take 
them all in all, are a truly noble race of 
men, and, were it not for the bad infu- 
sions that have been made of late years, 
they would not suffer by a comparison 
with any assembly of senators, in any 
age or country of the world. But, ever 
since the passing of the reform bill, 
they have evinced atimidity, and a want 
of confidence in themselves, unworthy 
of their birth and station, and still more 
to be deplored, as evincing a want of 
faith in the righteous cause which they 
champion, and the right-mindedness 
and the loyalty of the great and mag- 
nanimous people of England. 

In the English Municipal Reform 
Bill of last year, they made many and 
wise alterations, and their firmness suc- 
ceeded in silencing the clamours of the 
radicals in the Commons. Its prin- 
ciple they conceded with the concur- 
rence of almost all the Conservative 
se. Cn exercised their sound and 

onest judgments, as to its details. 
May we not ask, has experience proved 
all the advantages that were expected 
to result from the English Bill? 
Even with the conservative alterations 
of the Peers, has it conduced to the 
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real tranquillity and good government 
of the towns ? 

But in England, and in Ireland, the 
dangers of democratic powerare very dif- 
ferent. There, ifan enlightened and scrip- 
tural church has not done all that it is ca- 
pable of doing, and all that it may yet 
do, yet it has done much in nursing and 
maturing both public and private vir- 
tue, and the people are distinguished 
by a fervent love of truth, and a sound 
and manly tone of thought, which ren- 
ders it safe to entrust them with a de- 
gree of power, that could scarcely, with 
any prospect of advantage, be conferred 
upon any other less favoured nation. 
The political privileges of the people of 
England are one hundred times greater 
than those of the people of France ; 
and yet the latter are, comparatively 
speaking, drunk ; and the former are, 
comparatively, sober. We will not say 
of the English, that, in the case of the 
municipal reform bill, the stranger has 
not got a little into their heads. But 
it is our belief that the experience of 
that intoxicating draught of democratic 
power, will, ultimately, have the effect 
of producing a degree of political so- 
briety, that may serve as a surer bar- 
rier against the violence of the dema- 
gogue, than any legislative enactment. 

ut in Ireland the case is different. 
Here the great mass of the population 
have been under the direct influence of 
the popish religion : and what that is, 
it behoves our Tesbbiens well to con- 
sider, before they resolve to transplant 
institutions into one country, which are 
only congenial to the condition of 
the other. The corporations in Eng- 
land were the first germ of popular 
liberty ; and whether they have or 
have not been unduly cherished by re- 
cent enactments, they are at all events 
an indigenous product of the soil. The 
corpaortions in Ireland were intended 
as British garrisons for maintaining the 
country in subjection to England, and 
for a restraining power to curb the 
violence of popish disaffection. The 
proposed reform, therefore, which has 
merely augmented the influence of the 
one, must change the nature of the other, 
and give to the popish party, now, the 
same advantage against the protestants, 
which the old corporations formerly gave 
to the protestants against the — 
Do any cireumstances in the condition 
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of the country call for this? Will the 
concession of such a measure be con- 
ducive to the well-being of the empire ? 

hese are the questions which the 
Lords should propose to themselves, 
abstracted from all considerations of 
popular violence, or ministerial denun- 
ciation. We beseech them not to mis- 
take, upon this oceasion, the. braying 
of the jack-ass, for the roaring of the 
lion, nor suffer any consideration to 
betray them into a forgetfulness of 
what they owe to their country, and to 
their God. 

It is all very well to talk of the ne- 
cessary effect of the enactment of 
twenty-nine, in removing all ground of 
religious distinction, and producing a 
perfect civic equality between the 
people of England and Ireland. Has 
that act obliterated the difference of 
character between them? Has it raised 
the standard of morality amongst the 
people, or diminished the influence of 
the popish priests? Has the old Irish 
antipathy to the religion and the do- 
minion of England, been thereby re- 
moved? Have the people been made 
sensible of the mischiefs of repeal, or 
awakened from the, delusive dream of 
national independence? It is very true 
that act should not have been passed, 
unless these consequences might be 
expected to resultfrom it. But are we 
to presume that these consequences 
have resulted, sony because the act 
has been passed? Such reasoning ma 
suit the capacity of Lord John Russell, 
but it will not, surely, impose upon the 
wisdom of the hereditary councillors of 
England. It becomes them not to af- 
fect any concealment or mystification 
respecting one of the most grievous po- 
litical errors that ever was committed 
by a statesman. The measure ofeman- 
cipation was improvident. The expected 
consequences did not ensue upon it. 
It has mot been the herald of peace, 
but of discord. Instead of cherishing 
loyalty, it has encouraged disaffection. 
Instead.of strengthening, it is bringing 
ruin upon our institutions. These are 
facts capable of demonstrative evidence. 
And are we to shut our eyes to the ac- 
tual state of things, because the parlia- 
ment of twenty-nine thought fit to pass 
an act, based upon the supposition, that 
no such state of things. was ever likely 
to arise, and that we were about for 


ever to put an end to the acrimony of 
religious dissensions ? 

ut can we retrace our steps? Is 
it possible to recall past concessions? 
No, indeed, it is not. That isthe ver 
reason why wise men should have hesi- 
tated before irrevocable concessions 
were made; but to recall them, or to 
curtail them, is not the mode in 
which they should seek to remedy the 
evil. That were to swim against the 
stream, with a certainty of only wasting 
our strength, and losing our labour. 
But it is one thing to make a fruitless 
attempt to stem the torrent, and an- 
other to hoist a crowd of sail for the 
purpose, if possible, of outstripping it in 
rapidity, There is no need why we 
should clap on a great power of steam, 
when we are already going fast enough 
down the hill ; and yet this is what our 
liberal politicians drive at. Such is the 
logic by which the Irish municipal re- 
form bill is defended. The very same 
arguments by which emancipation was 
resisted, are those which are now em- 
ployed against the presevt measure, 
says Lord Joln Russell. This he said 
in an assembly, one half of which re- 
joiced in knowing that the arguments 
had all been verified by experience, and 
the other half of whom had not the 
magnanimity to confess that in using 
them, they laboured under a deplorable 
delusion. For is it not a fact, that the 
predictions of the emancipators have 
all proved false, and those of the anti- 
emancipators have all proved true? Is 
there any juckanape lordling by whom 
that will be denied? Has the oath 
which was to secure the property of 
the clergy been observed ? hat is 
the nature of the anti-tithe conspiracy in 
thiscountry ? Would the Duke of Wel- 
lington, would Lord Stanley, would Sir 
Robert Peel have supported emanci- 
pees in 1829, if they could then be- 
ieve that advantage would be taken of 
that measure to uproot and extirpate 
the Protestant religion from Ireland ? 
Assuredly not, And if they had not 
taken up the cause, it could not then 
have been successful. Are we, then, to 
be told that a measure which would con- 
summate the mischief which that only 
begun, must not now be resisted, be- 
cause the only valid arguments which 
can be urged against it, are those which 
were admitted to be invalid against 
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emancipation ? They were, indeed, so 
admitted to be invalid ignorantly, by 
those who have since repented of their 
delusion. But that is only an additional 
reason why they should now be more 
heedfully considered, when we are 
called upon to consent to a measure, 
which, if wrong, must involve inevitable 
tuin. Alas! there was no one to be 
found in that august assembly, the 
House of Commons, to tell Lord John 
Russell that every tittle which was 
urged by the objectors to emancipa- 
tion, has proved true ; and, accordingly, 
they proceeded to legislate upon the 
basis of prophecies which have been 
falsified by the event, with a total con- 
tempt for the matters of fact which are 
verified by daily experience. 

Let the following statements, (we again 
quote from Mr, Colquhoun’s admirable 
pamphlet) be attentively pondered by 
those who wish to ascertain whether a 
measure like the Irish municipal re- 
form bill is expedient in the present 
state of Ireland. Speaking of the in- 
fluence of the Romish clergy for evil, 
he thus writes— 

«« Thus over all Ireland, (that I may 
collect the results of this oppressive cata- 
logue of crimes, ) there exists in the hands 
of the priests a power, unlimited in one 
direction, and wielded over every one who 
lives in three of the provinces of Ireland— 
a power so great, that the priests’ orders 
are absolute, and he that disobeys them is 
marked and crushed. They stand at the 
altar, these dark ministers of a dark faith, 
arrayed in the mysterious power which 
their imagined authority over the next 
world gives them, and with the substan- 
tial power which they derive from their 
influence in this. When they speak, 
every voice is still; where they point the 
finger, the eyes of all follow it ; and from 
the altar, inflamed by bigotry and de- 
lighting in blood, rush out the savage 
populace, to seize upon the victim, and 
to consign to destruction his property, his 
family, his home, and his life. Blood is 
the order—Blood is the cry—Blood is the 
doom ! 

« ¢ So established is the reign of terror 
every where, (I quote the words of a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant, ) (5196) 
that, however severely a man suffers, he 
dare not complain.’ ‘It is nearly im- 
possible,’ says Mr. Fitzgerald, ¢ to procure 
evidence even of what is passing before 
our eyés, 8o great is the prevailing intimi- 
dation.’ (5243.) ‘It is very hard,’ says 
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Mr. Willcock, ‘ to get one of the flock of 
a priest to make affidavit of a fact which 
has occurred.’ (5525.) ‘ Though I could 
mention numerous cases,’ says another, 
‘it would be quite impossible to get any 
thing satisfactorily proved of this nature.’ 
(5196.) Two witnesses, after stating 
facts of personal outrage, when asked to 
sign their names, refused, because they 
said they dared not. A third witness, 
Priest Kehoe’s gardener, when asked, (if 
he went back to Ireland after giving the 
evidence he had done before the Com- 
mittee against the priest,) ‘Should you 
feel yourself safe?’ «I would not be safe 
—they would put me to death.’ (8110.) 
Another, a magistrate, says, respecting 
facts which occurred at Mountmellick, that 
there was only one man who could give 
information, and he was then in London. 
And why was he in London? He had 
been seized by Father +a priest of 
Mountmellick, carried in his gig, and kept 
a prisoner in his own house, that he might 
not vote for the Conservative candidate ; 
but, as he would not vote for the Catho- 
lic, the priest ‘has since persecuted this 
individual,’ and so successfully that the 
man was at last ‘driven to desperation,’ 
and fled from Ireland. Mr. Singleton 
was asked what would happen to this 
man, if, after giving evidence respecting 
the conduct of the priest, he were to re- 
turn to Ireland. ‘ His life would not be 
safe for twenty-four hours after he re- 
turned.’ What, if his evidence was in 
obedience to an order of the Committee 
and the Speaker’s warrant? ‘ He would 
be assassinated if he gave his evidence 
against his priest.’ (pp. 30-3-4.) So 
complete is the machinery upon which is 
founded this Reign of Terror, ‘that in 
every parish, says Mr. Singleton, a com- 
plete political organization exists.’ In 
Meath, for instance, its nature was laid 
vare in 1831, ‘for there was then an 
effort made to see how soon the people 
could be raised and organized over differ- 
ent parishes of the county, and at different 
places. There were bodies of 20,000 men 
assembled here this day—20 miles off the 
next—10 miles off the next.’ These were 
all confederated on oath—all Catholic 
Ribbonmen—they paid large salaries to 
their leaders. (6144.) Whatever were 
their objects they could accomplish them. 
(6135.) So tremendous was their power, 
says another witness, that in Queen's 
County, though the farmers and peasants 
hated the association, they submitted to 
it through fear. In Galway, ‘a most re- 
spectable man, a large farmer, made ap- 
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plication to be admitted into this associ- 
ation, in order to preserve his life and 
property.’ Of this organization, says Mr. 
Singleton, the priests are avowedly the 
movers—they touch the spring over the 
whole country, and they are all linked 
together, receiving their suggestions from 
the central political body in Dublin (of 
which Mr. O'Connell is the chief agent 
at present ;) they direct the mass of savage 
forces to the object selected—tithes to- 
day—church to-morrow —elections—re- 
peal. * So perfect is the system,’ says Mr. 
Singleton, ‘that they can raise the whole of 
Ireland in three weeks,’ 

“ But that 1 may admit the reader to a 
further insight into the state of Ireland 
and its outrages, I turn to the published 
Report of the Maryborough Special Com- 
mission, in 1832. There we have the 
case of one man of inoffensive character, 
who, because he effected a distress, was 
made the object of a conspiracy. The 
conspirators first plundered arms, and then 
used them to shoot their victim in day- 
light. Then we find the case of a 
labourer, whose house was broken into at 
night, and his family cruelly maltreated. 

“ But the ease of most ‘earful interest, 
which connects these atrocities with their 
secret authors, was that of John Magee, 
who had occupied a farm from which a 
previous tenant had been expelled. Just 
after midnight, on Good Friday, when he 
was in rest, and, as he thought, in safety, 
(for his tears had been composed by the 
assurances of the very men who were 
sent to attack him,) thirty men came to 
his house—awaked him from his sleep, by 
knocking at his window—forced open the 
dvor—placed him upon his knees—shot 
him, and then struck bim with their guns 
to finish the work of slaughter, ‘ I saw 
them,’ says the mother of the victim, 
‘ dragging my son in his shirt from the 
bed-room into the parlour; they were 
kicking him about. My daughter lit a 
candle; she was with my son about a 
moment before I found him in the hall. 
He was so heavy that we could not raise 
him—we dragged him as well as we could 
—we got pillows—he was cold and quite 
pule—I held him in my arms, endeavour- 
ing to stop the blood—he was speechless— 
we put warm bricks to his teet.’ Asked 
in court about the murder of a dog, she 
answered, ‘ was it a dog I was minding, 
when I saw my child bleeding to death.’ 

* Now turn from this humble cabin, 
plunged in blood, to the dark agency by 
which this murder was produced. The 
family assailed were Protestants. One 
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of them, the sister of the victim, Ellen 
Magee, was (though a Protestant) in the 
habit of attending the Catholic chapel. 
When asked in court why she did this? 
if she liked the Catholic prayers? she 
said, O no, she always said her own in 
the chapel. Then why did she go there? 
She went to look about her. But why 
go to mass? The reason at last came 
out. It was thought by her and her 
friends, that if she professed herself a 
Catholic, she would be safe herself, and a 
means of safety to her family. Her 
uncle, and all her friends, pressed her to 
go, and I told my uncle, says the girl, 
that there was no fear of us, ‘as they 
thought that I was a Catholic.’ When 
asked the particulars, she said there was 
a priest, Father Tyrrell, (p. 176) who told 
her ‘that the place was full of Whitefeet,’ 
full of those secret associations, ‘and he 
desired me to go to Father Kelly, and in 
consequence of that I did go to Father 
Kelly.’ Thus we are at last led to the 
agent who wove the toils round the victim. 
¢ What was your object in going to Father 
Kelly? I thought the people there would 
be civil to any body that the priest would 
like. You had no religious feeling that 
brought you to him? J would not go 
about religion to a priest. Then another 
fact comes out, that the cause of the hos- 
tility against the Magees was (as Father 
Kelly told her) that one of her ancestors 
had murdered a priest. Such was the 
tradition ; and therefore they were pelted 
as they went to the Protestant church, 
and their lives were unsafe. She says 
Father Kelly questioned her about her 
religion, and she professed she was in- 
clined to attend the chapel. (‘ I was not,’ 
she adds, ‘though I told him so.’) He 
then asked her a great many questions 
about the arms which they had in the 
house, and, in her simplicity, she told him 
they had none; and well did the assassins, 
it would afterwards appear know this fact 
—‘the priest must have told the White- 
feet,’ she says. He then lulled her fears 
by assuring her that they had no need of 
arms—that he would take care they were 
not attacked— that I need not be afraid 
of the Whitefeet, he had them at his com- 
mand, and that they would not meddle with 
me.’ ‘Then he bid me often go and see 
him at his house, and come to confession ; 
and he said, ‘that he expected he would 
make a Christian of me.’ But as to her 
uncle, whose house was. the one attacked, 
the priest told her, ‘he did not like him, 
because he was hindering me from going 
to mass.’ And as to the Protestants, he 
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said,.‘that this day twelvemonth there 
would be no Protestants left alive in 
Ireland ; that they had beat the Catholics 
out and robbed them, when they had 
established their own religion, but that 
the people were ready to lay down their 
lives to have their rights again; and that 
he would shortly have his own religion 
establisied again. He told me that I 
would be damned if I would go to church, 
and that none of my blood would have 
any chance of being saved, but myself.’ 
From the words of Nash, one of the as- 
sassins, we find how well the priest's 
denunciations on the Protestants were 
understood. In the attacks, when one 
of the men was about to assail Ellen 
Magee, the others interfered and said, 
she was not to be touched, Father Kelly 
had said they would not meddle with her. 
Ellen Magee is asked, whether she thought 
Father Kelly connected with the White- 
feet? +I think he is one of the party, by 
the way he spoke. The way I mean is, 
that he is over them like a captain—that 
he advises them. Do you think he has 
any control overthem? J know he has, 
and that they are all under his command, 
and I think if he did not advise them so 
much, there would not be so many White- 
feet. Do you mean to say, that he knows 
every thing they do? i think they do 
nothing unknown tohim. Do you think 
he knows when they are going to attack 
these houses? I don’t like to be talking 
about him at all. 

I need add nothing to this. This case 
sums up and illustrates the whole—it 
throws a fearful light on it. Such is the 
state of Ireland—a state in which the bad 
are bound together and directed by the 
priests, In each parish these conspirators 
hold their nightly meetings, and mark out 
their victims. All their acts are known 
te the priest—every oath of their socie- 
ties is an oath of allegiance to the priest. 
Whatever may be their own objects, in- 
terference with rent or property, plunder 
or revenge, they always attend to the 
orders of the priest; whether these be to 
assault a Protestant, or punish an apostate, 
or terrify before elections, or avenge after 
elections. In this manner, Jaw is pura- 
lyzed—juries are struck dumb—witnesses 
flee from the witness-box—prosecutors 
suffer, and dare not confess it—the court 
of justice is deserted—the criminal walks 
abroad—the sufferer or the witness 
fiees the country, or seeks refuge in a jail 
-—and, beside all this, calm] yoverlooking 

stzad the Roman Cathe ‘ic priests, di- 
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recting to their own purposes this myste- 
rious agency of crime and evil.” 


Does the history of the world present 
any thing analagous to this? And if 
we occupy ourselves in contrivances 
for enlarging the power of the mis- 
creants from whom such evils pro- 
ceed, instead of contriving the means 
by which they may he remedied, how 
great and how criminal must be our 
infatuation ? 

We dare not trust ourselves to ex- 
press what we feel- respecting the un- 
disguised complacency with which the 
heads of the Romish clergy regard the 
dreadful persecution at present raging 
against the Protestants of Ireland. But 
we feel ourselves within hounds when we 
confine ourselves to Mr. Colquhoun’s 
commentary upon it. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Kin- 
sella, protested that he had heard of 
the murder of only one Protestant 
clergyman, and that some years ago, 
and not arising out of religious or poli- 
tical feeling ; and as to brutal assaults, 
he says he never heard of them. Upon 
this, Mr. Colquhoun observes— 


“ Dr. Kinsella lives in Kilkenny ; with- 
in a few miles of Kilkenny resided Drs, 
Hamilton and Butler, Protestant clergy- 
men. Before the Committee of 1832, 
Dr. Hamilton showed, that he had been 
several times attacked by a mob, and both 
of these clergymen have been driven, by 
assaults, from their parishes. Within a 
few miles of Kilkenny stands Carrick- 
shock ; within five miles a clergyman was 
assaulted ; within twelve miles another 
had his house plundered; within twenty 
miles, in Wexford, a clergyman was shot 
at and wounded ; within no great distance 
stands Kilmegue, where Mr. Preston has 
been for three years the object of brutal 
assaults. The assault on Mr. Grace, in 
Clare, was proved in a court of justice ; 
the assaults on Dr. Hamilton, before a 
committee of Parliament ; in the liberties 
of his own town, Kilkenny, the house of 
the Rev. R. Graves was attacked, and his 
door burst open, and that in December 
1832; yet Dr. Kinsella says, * As to the 
brutal assaults, I have not heard of them.’ 

« Again, Dr. Kinsella says, ‘1 have 
heard of the murder of but one protestant 
clergyman ; that occurred some years ago,’ 
Within the short circle of the last six 
years, Mr. Whitty was stor ed to death in 
the cout 324joining t *K’ Senny ; im the 
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same county Mr. Going was murdered, 
Mr. Lee fell a victim; in Kildare, Mr. 
Houston was murdered; in Cork, Mr. 
Ferguson; in Limerick, Mr. Dawson. 
Such is the frequency of the attacks on 
clergymen, and such their fatal issue, that 
a London insurance office refuses to insure 
the life of a protestant clergyman, unless 
there is an exception for cases of violence 
and assassination! Yet Dr. Kinsella, 
living inthe heart of Ireland, in a county 
where every year brings some record of 
fresh murder, among the very places which 
are wet with the blood of the ministers, 
Dr. Kinsella ‘ has heard of the murder of 
but one os clergyman !’ 

“Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, writes thus, at the same 
time, to the Bishop of Gloucester.* ‘* The 
substance of the foul and calumnious 
charge which I call upon your Lordship 
to disavow is, that some of the protestant 
clergy were denounced as objects of ven- 
geance from the altars of many Roman 
Catholic priests, &c. Now, if there was 
one particle of truth in this — it 
would assuredly be easy to bring it home 
against some one of those who, Sunday 
after Sunday, were pouring forth these 
unholy admonitions from so many altars. 
I challenge the most envenomed enemies of 
our priesthood to point out one Catholic 
priest, who, even in the moments of the 
most grievous provocation, has ever so far 
forgotten the duties of a Christian minis- 
ter as to allow his irritated feelings to 
betray him into an exhortation to vio- 
lence.’ Mr. Conolly,+ parish priest of 
Achill, desired the women to ‘have 
scalding water ready, and the men to have 
their pitchforks well sharpened, and 
prayed that they might not have a hand, 
if they did not use them against the Pro- 
testant teachers.’ ‘Hold no manner of 
communication with them ;} their preach- 
ing is hellish and devilish.’ (Dr. M*‘Hale 
and thirteen priests at Achill.) ‘I have 
another subject to state, concerning an 
advice I gave to the people in the chapel.§ 
I did advise them, that if any persons 
went into the villages or houses to talk to 
them about religion, to put them out with 

itchforks, (Deposition on oath of the 
ev. J. Hughes, P.P.) ‘ To these bigots,” 
(the Maynooth priests, ) says Mr. Crotty, || 


* Dr. Murray’s Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester. 
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‘may be imputed the calumnies that are 
every day heaped upon the Protestant 
establishment, and to their violent and in- 
flammatory language from their altars may 
be ascribed the hatred and the murder of 
the Protestant Clergy of Ireland.’ 

«Tn fine, from Mr. Preston’s letters,¢ 
it appears—that he and his poor Protes- 
tants had often been the subjects of the 
priest's Sunday discourse—that three 
priests desired their flocks not to deal 
with any Protestant—that men were paid 
at the rate of nine shillings a week, to pre- 
vent those who were willing to sell to 
Protestants, from so doing—that many 
would in consequence have died of hun- 
ger, had not a military force been pro- 
cured to escort provisions from a distant 
market-town—and that, when starvation 
was impending, the priests rode up to the 
poor people’s doors, and, with bitter insult, 
asked them whether they were hungry? 
Is any thing more atrocious to be found 
in all history ? 

«I pass by the evidence supplied by 
courts of justice, of the agency of the 
priests in those criminal societies which 
desolate Ireland. I pass by the proofs of 
their connexion with the Ribbonmen and 
the Whitefeet ; I pass by the proofs of the 
fact, that every Protestant clergyman or 
convert from the Catholic faith, that is 
assaulted or murdered in Ireland, falls a 
victim to a fearful system of priestly pro- 
scription, All this I put aside; I take 
only the words of the priests themselves, 
the addresses which they themselves 
swear they have uttered, and I lay these 
alongside of Dr. Murray's assertion, The 
sworn testimony of priests, he will, I 
presume, consider sufficient evidence ; and 
when he finds that they have declared on 
oath that they recommended the use of 
atrocious violence against the Protestant 
preachers, I will leave him to consider 
whether it is wise again to affect indigna- 
tion at a charge which rests upon such 
evidence. But Dr. Murray is scanda- 
lized at the charges of violent language 
uttered by the priests at their altars. 
What does he say to the evidence before 
the committee of last session? What 
does he say to the proofs there that every 
chapel in the county Kerry, except three, 
rung with violent addresses from the priests 


Dublin, December 29, 18385. 


+ See also the evidence on oath of Wm. Reynolds in the Court-house of Newport. 
¢ Rev. E. Nangle’s Letter to Lord John Russell. 

§ Rev, E. Nangle’s Letter to Lord John Russell. 

| Rev. Mr. Crotty’s Letter to Dr. Murray. Birr, December, 1835. 

€ Church of Scotland Magazine, December, 1835. 
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that mobs were headed in that county 
alone by twenty-three priests?—that in 
Carlow addresses were delivered at the 
altars of such atrocious violence, as ex- 
ceeds the most atrocious language of Mr. 
O’Connell?—that in Carlow, and Queen’s 
County, and Wexford, and Tipperary, 
not only was violent language uttered by 
them at the altars, but brutal personal 
violence was offered or encouraged, not 
by one but by many priests, in these 
counties? Does he refuse the evidence 
of witnesses hostile to the priests—let him 
take the evidence of priests themselves 
before that committee, and he will find 
that they prove against themselves lan- 

age and acts of the most atrocious vio- 
ence. Does he reject committees of 
Parliament—let him turn to courts of jus- 
tice—let him turn to the conduct of Priest 
Spain*—let him turn to the language and 
conduct of Priest Kelly. Does he defend 
the character of the bishops of his church, 
if of the past bishops, let him turn to the 
exposure of Bishop Milner, the confiden- 
tial agent of the Irish bishops, an expo- 
sure which is not drawn by the hand of a 
Protestant, but by the hand of the Roman 
Catholic Mr. Butler. Does he wish 
another instance—let him take the case 
of Dr. Lanigan, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Ossory in 1808. The breach of that 
man’s solemn promise made to the Roman 
Catholic committee of Kilkenny, was de- 
fended by Dr. Lanigan, on grounds which 
justify the most flagitious perjury. The 
exposure of this is made not by a Pro- 
testant, but by a Roman Catholic—by the 
chairman of the Roman Catholic com- 
mittee, Major Bryan.{ Let him refer, if 
he would push his researches farther back, 
to the pastoral address published in 1797, 


* See trial of John Ledger. 
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by Dr. ‘Hussey; or, if he dislike those 
early records, let him come to the later 
reminiscences of the infamous Rhemish 
notes, to which he will find appended the 
signature of the Roman Catholic bishops, 
among which he may pérhaps recognize 
his own. If he demarids evidence of still 
later date, let him “take the‘ addresses of 
Bishop Nolan and Bishop Abraham, de- 
livered through circulars to their priests, 
at the last ‘general election.’ If he ‘re- 
fuses to go back so far as a year, let him 
turn to the language and addresses of 
Archbishop M‘Hale last autumn; or to 
the language of the bishop of Killaloe, as 
proved before a court of justice ; or to the 
letter of the bishop of Waterford; ad- 
dressed to the grand jury of that county,§ 
or to the conduct of the same bishop, as 
proved by the letters of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, Mr, Galwey.|| From all of these 
documents, Dr. Murray will learn, what 
it would seem he is at present ignorant 
of, the character of the Roman Catholic 
bishops. But if he wishes a still stronger 


‘evidence of the character of that priest- 


hood, whom he has rashly undertaken to 
defend, I will supply him with one final 
proof, from a trialf in a court of justice. 
He will find there, that an innocent man 
was tried on a charge of murder ; that the 
oon of Templemichael, the Rev. Mr. 

urke, collected subscriptions, feed coun- 
sel, and arranged the evidence for that 
trial; that he kept back one witness, and 
suborned another; that he induced one 
man to swear a lie; that he induced 
another to die with a lie in his mouth; 
that he himself swore a lie in court; and, 
that these flagitious crimes he committed 
in order to prove a man guilty of a mur- 
der of which he knew that he was inno- 


+ Mr. Butler tells us, that Dr. Milner was expelled from the English Catholic 


couacil because of his calumnies—that he was excluded by the English Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, because of his calumnies—that he was censured by the pope, because 
of his calumnies; and yet Dr. Milner is the witness to whom Dr. Murray chooses to 
appeal, in defending his church. See Dr. Murray’s letter to the Protestants, 

¢ The documents here referred to, are contained in the Leinster Journal of No- 
vember 5, 8, and 12, 1808. See the Report of the Hereford Protestant meeting, 

. 12, 13. 
re See the letter of Dr. Abraham, addressed to the foreman of the grand jury, 
dated “ Clonmel, July 28th, 1835,” which, as a specimen oi priestly arrogance and 
tyranny, equals any thing that ever fell from Becket. 

|| Mr. Galwey, a Roman Catholic, in letters of dates, Dec. 29, 1835, and January 
18, 1836, published in the Waterford Mail, charges the bishop with depriving his sick 
wife of the sacrament and prayers, solely on account of Mr, Galwey’s political line 
of conduct, and this charge Dr. Abraham does not deny. 

q The trial of W. Wright, Protestant, bridewell keeper at Macroom, which is 
contained in the first report of the Orange Committee, p. 158. 
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cent, and to destroy the life of a person 
by law, which his party had failed to take 
by violence. All this Dr. Murray will 
find proved against this priest in a court 
of justice; and I should like to ask Dr. 
Murray whether that man, Priest Burke, 
still remains a priest of his church? But 
why should I ask this—of a church, of 
which cruelty, and perfidy, and perjury, 
are the characteristics; which numbers 
among its priesthood, Messrs. Spain and 
Kelly, Hughes and Conolly, Walsh and 
Maher, O’Connell and Kehoe ; and among 
its bishops, Drs. Kinsella and Abraham, 
Murray and M+ Hale ?” 

Most earnestly do we entreat the 
attention of our legislators to the 
whole of this most seasonable publica- 
tion, and most heartily do we thank 
the able writer, on the part of the 
Irish Protestants, for thus making their 
case known to their brethren in other 
new of the empire. We have had 

fore occasion to express our satis- 
faction at the working of the newly- 
formed Protestant associations. From 
the first we hailed their appearance 
with delight. They presented to our 
minds the first bright hope that the 
sympathies of the Protestants of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland might yet be en- 
listed in our favour. We speak it not 
profanely—they were, as it were, the 
star in the east, at the sight of which 
we rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 
In the present position of the long- 
tried loyal Orange institution the Pro- 
testant associations constitute the only 
hope of rallying the friends of religion 
and of order, against the advocates of 
unmitigated democracy in the one 
country, and of democracy demonized 
by the spirit of popery in the other. 
The final battle is now to be fought. 
All is not yet lost, but all is perilously 
in danger. The Lords may rest assured 
that the heart of the country is not 
with the movers of those pestilent 
changes which have already wrought 
so much confusion. Ours is not the 
case of the people of France at the 
time of their revolution, where there 
were but two extreme parties—a feeble 
and profligate aristocracy, and a phren- 
zivd people. In this country we have 
a middle class, which has largely pro- 
fited by the dreadful lessons which 
modern history has furnished for the 
instruction of nations ; and, backed by 
the support of that class, the Lords 
may stand upon their conservative 


‘To this they should give p 


wisdom, and give a bold denial to the 
demands of the demagogue, however 
plausibly enforced, or however vehe- 
mently propounded. The reasonings 
of their adversaries they will find 
chaff ; they may be easily disposed of ; 
and their threatenings they should re- 
gard as so much “sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

We repeat it, the present is the most 
awful crisis in the history of England. 
The throne, the altar, civil liberty, 
social order, are ull at stake. May 
that Providence which has hitherto 
so signally guided and guarded us, 
inspire our noble senators with the 
virtue and the resolution to meet the 
coming storm undismayed, and to rise, 
with a dignified serenity, above the 
strife and the turmoil by which they 
are surrounded, ‘The more the one 
assembly is influenced by passion and 
a the more the other ought to 

e governed by forethought and rea- 
son. The more the one takes its tone 
from the turbulent and the disaffected, 
the more the other should take its tone 
from the religious and the well-disposed. 
Ifthe Lords subscribe to the insolent 
requisition of the democrats that they 
should, on all great occasions, echo 
the proceedings of the Commons, they 
assent to the fiat of their own annihila- 
tion. But we hope better things of 
them, and if we did not, we should 
despair of the country. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon them that any admission of the 
principle contended for by the framers 
of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill 
must be fatal. That Pore disguise 
it how they may, is simply this, that 
with respect to corporate powers and 
privileges, the Protestant and the Ro- 
man Catholic parties must o—- places. 

ace, no, 
not for an instant. Contend aguinst it 
they must, if we are to be saved. Upon 
the middle ground, between the exclu- 
sives on both sides, they may — 
take their stand ; and advocating, wit 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and 
others, the annihilation of the Irish 
corporate bodies as they at present 
exist, an arrangement may be made by 
which good government and national 
tranquillity may go hand in hand, and 
a reform may be accomplished by which 
a revolution may be arrested. 
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As we advance in the task which we 
have undertaken, of presenting Ire- 
land with the images of her departed 
spirits, we become more en 
aware of its demands and its difficul- 
ties. These difficulties were not, in- 
deed, wholly unforeseen, yet they can 
hardly be said to have been fully anti- 
cipated. Among the principal ob- 
structions which embarrass our fpro- 
gress, unquestionably the character of 
the times in which we write, claims a 
preeminent position. Our country, by 
that sad perversity of fate which some 
of its antiquarians, in a spirit of me- 
Jancholy paronomasia, have found inti- 
mated in its very etymology, has been 
destined to form, from the earliest to 
the latest period of its annals, a the- 
atre of conflict, interrupted only by 
the temporary feebleness of utter ex- 
haustion : aed the present period, the 
mingled result of that long and trou- 
bled contest of rival elements, is itself 
not unworthy, in many respects, to 
take its place with the wildest page of 
our national history. Assuredly we 
eannot claim—indeed we would not 
claim—liberation from our share in 
the labours of the struggle that is go- 
ing on around us, or exemption from 
the natural and necessary influences of 
what we see and hear. And under 
the excitement of such feelings, it is 
impossible but that the emotions of the 
heart must colour and quicken the 
current of our most tranquil thoughts ; 
that passions—we trust no unjustifi- 
able passions—must unawares force 
the pen to give them partial utterance; 
and that the sad tale of the present 
must be felt too like the sad tale of 
the past, not sometimes to provoke 
a sigh of hopelessness that will be 
heard. Hence originates the double 
misfortune,—that we are ourselves 
dispirited with irresistible depression 
at the very time that the severest of 
all tasks, the due estimation of charac- 
ters unknown but by historic record, 
demands the whole effort and energy 
of the mind; and that a certain class 
of our readers (for we would write for 
all classes) whose more than Pyrrhonic 
lethargy of indisturbance we sometimes 
respect for its motive and always la- 


ment for its results, offended with our 
occasional manifestations of political 
emotion, learn most unjustly to extend 
their distrust to the whole mass ulike 
of our facts and. our opinions. We 
perceive that we have been vehemently 
accused of “ political demonstrations.” 
We would abstain from such demon- 
strations, but our sincerity—the very 
life-blood of all that is worth living 
in literature—should perish with them. 
In the execution of our immediate office 
as the memorialists of our country’s 
intellectual glories, we cannot but in- 
clude in our field of view the times in 
which these heroes of the mind have 
breathed and acted: in depicting the 
successive portraits that are to people 
with shadowy life the walls of this 
our Gallery, we cannot, surely, leave 
the figure without its appropriate ac- 
cessories and its relief of back-ground,— 
for all prominence is relative, and to 
be alone is, in one sense, to be undis- 
tinguished. But the times introduced 
are associated with their causes and 
with their effects ; for every age, if we 
could but develope the affinity, is al- 
ternately the offspring of the past and 
the parent of the future. It arises 
from this inseparable connexion of the 
people with their age, and their age 
with every age, that in contemplating 
the isolated great of Ireland, we are 
naturally betrayed into ses 
the long order of preceding, and inter- 
vening, and subsequent history : and 
when from Malachy to Roderic, the 
son of one usurper, and the victim of 
another,—and from Roderic to Eliza- 
beth,—and from Elizabeth (with three 
Irish rebellions lying crushed beneath 
her throne) to Charles, and the ’41,— 
and from Charles and Cromwell to 
James,—and from James to the penal 
atrocities of Anne,—and from Anne, 
through struggling and peevish insig- 
nificance, to 1782,—and from that pe- 
riod of momentary brilliancy, to the 
bloody consummation of '98, which 
was but the outbreak of previous years 
of discontent—the burst of the pre- 
ared voleano,—when, we say, regard- 
ing all this tale of bitterness, this story 
of a curse, this chain of infolded and 
complicated misery, we reflect that our 
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own enlightened age is almost as far 
from peace as the days of the Richards 
and the Henries, can we wholly forget 
ourselves in our immediate subject, or 
is not rather the entire history of the 
country but one single and uniform 
picture, which must be contemplated 
in its totality, to be contemplated at 
all? With Ireland alone, the present 
is the past,—for Ireland alone never 
knows progress. There are no dis- 
tinct eras in the story of a nation 
whose annals are all one bloody con- 
sistency of divisions that produce op- 
wressions; Oppressions that produce re- 
ofllene ; rebellions that are exhausted 
into the broken slumbers of a feverish 
peace ; peace that gives room once 
more for divisions ; and divisions that 
again beget their monstrous offspring, 
in horrible and unvaried continuity. 
We repeat, then, that we cannot lose 
the times in which we live, in those of 
our fathers,—they are linked in insepa- 
rable association ; and every emotion 
of admiration that we feel for our 
country’s real, but perished patriots, 
bas its counterpart in a corresponding 
emotion of irrepressible disgust for 
those, of whatever nominal party, who 


for their personal interests are perpete- 


ating, in our own day, this miserable iden- 
tity of her early and her existing annals. 

Are we not, then, to be pardoned if, 
ever and anon, our untutored indigna- 
tion overleaps its discipline of phrase 
and courtesy ? Shall we not be for- 
given if—once more to borrow a meta- 
phor from our title—the colours with 
which we paint are, as artists tell us of 
theirs, altered a shade or two by the 
sultry air of the times and places we 
occupy? If, standing on the margin 
of that ever-retreating shore, with 
which the Present bounds the vast and 
clouded ocean of the Past, we essay, 
like the hydromancers of old, to call 
up Spirits from that great deep, and to 
present in those shadowy lineaments 
which alone they can now assume, the 
illustrious forms which have been suc- 
cessively buried beneath its advancing 
waves,—shall we be sternly reproved, 
if the wand trembles in our trembling 
hands, when the ground on which we 
rest our feet is rocking beneath us, and 
heaving with those mysterious agita- 
tions that by the sagacious of prog- 
nostics are dreaded as the precursors 
of a coming cruption ? 
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We are not, however, uttering 
gloomy prophecies, but offering expla- 
natory excuses. Our justification is 
this,—that Ireland’s history is but one 
protracted fact, a fact as yet undevelop- 
ed, and in which the men that live around 
us are not more deeply concerned 
than the actors of a century since ; that 
therefore, to treat of the leaders of 
the Irish mind, without some reference 
expressed or understood to her present 
state, would involve a palpable mis- 
conception, a historical contradiction, 
an inconsistency, an impossibility. 

The apologetic reflections which we 
have just made, are suggested to us, 
partly by a pardonable anxiety to set 
ourselves right with the public, and 
partly by the less obvious link of posi- 
tive contrast. In the former view, we 
have been desirous to make a candid 
avowal of our opinions, our feelings, 
and our resolves, to certain devotees 
of an apathetic selfishness which they 
are pleased to style moderation—who 
have with equal candour imparted to 
the world their criticisms of our past 
performances in the prosecution of 
this series ; and to assure them, with 
due formality, that our measures have 
been the rapid but assured result of 
honesty prepense, and are not likely 
to be materially altered either by their 
expressed representations, or by the 
more dangerous hostility of their si- 
lence. And with reference to the 
latter topic of connexion, this painful 
subject has recurred to our thoughts 
by a perversity of associations, which 
every thinker who reflects upon the 
course of his thinking will readily 
comprehend. While in our former 
sketches—more especially in our last— 
and in the majority of those which are 
to follow, the political history of our 
unhappy people has been, and will be, 
necessarily forced upon our attention, 
and while, therefore, we have deemed 
it right thus early in our course to 
state our plain determination neither 
wantonly to seck, nor timidly to evade 
comparisons of their past and existing 
condition, it is indeed true, most plea- 
singly true, that in the present chapter 
of our series of Irish genius, we are 
in a great degree liberated from the 
burden of this melancholy topic.— 
George Berkeley was indeed a patriot, 
in the highest and noblest sense ; but 
though it will be our duty to notice 
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that exalted element of his character 
in the course of our subsequent obser- 
vations, it can be treated, we believe, 
with peculiar brevity, as being in the 
beautiful equilibration of his mind less 
a distinct energy than a force subordi- 
nate to, and combined with, that pure 
and perfect Christianity which gave to 
the first philosopher of his day more 
than the devoted benevolence of a 
Howard, with little less than the pro- 
found humility of a Pascal, a Leighton, 
or a Hall. 

It is due to ourselves to premise to 
our readers, that, of all the illustrious 
children of our native soil, the great 
subject of our present notice has been, 
perhaps, the most unfortunate in the 
exertions of his biographers. Of the 
more obvious and distinguishable cir- 
cumstances of his external life there is 
but little preserved beyond the barren 
details of successive ecclesiastical pro- 
motions; of the far more important 
and instructive history of his intellec- 
tual and moral growth, absolutely 
nothing. “ Every superior man,” says 
the Chancellor Von Miller, in a pas- 
sage which we are fond of oenenben: 
ing for its general truth, “lives a two- 
fold life; the one outward, affected, 


forced — him by his station in the 


world ; the other inward, invisible, and 
resting on the deepest —— of 
the man.” And though the unaffected 
sincerity of Berkeley’s character tended 
much to reduce these two divisions of 
our complex life into one, his daily 
habits being seldom forced from their 
natural position as the indexes and in- 
terpreters of his mind, yet in those 
habits themselves every one under- 
stands that there is a wide difference 
as to power of significance—that while 
some are adopted as the mere language 
of the world in which we live, from 
which we depart as little as we do 
from the common customs of courtesy, 
others are pregnant with a profounder 
meaning, and disclose to the atten- 
tive anatomist of the moral nature 
precious revelations of the more secret 
structure of the soul. It is with these 
that a biographer’s concern lies, if he 
understands his office ; but these are 
ea the details which can only 
e arrested by personal observation, 
and which, accordingly, are lost for 
ever where such observation is not 
perseveringly prosecuted. Bishop 
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Berkeley's admirers have it not in 
their power to appeal to any such 
records. The authorities on whom we 
are to depend seem to have had little 
conception of the importance of their 

osition. We have Berkelev, indeed, 
in his robes of ecclesiastical ‘dignity, 
but we have not the profound Berkeley 
of the study, or the gentle and graceful 
Berkeley of the drawing-room; we 
have the bishop, but not the man. His 
published wath present us with the 
matured result of much mental labour 
—they give us the finished and con- 
summate article; but we attempt in 
vain to see any farther into the 
secrets of its origination—we are per- 
mitted no glimpses of the play of that 
internal machinery whose operation 
has terminated in producing this beau- 
tiful intellectual manufacture. 

Born in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, (1684,) Berkeley ap- 
peared in the course of a great philo- 
sophical era. In every reign of inquiry, 
the ardour of scientific curiosity had 
been stimulated to a degree of intensity 
of which we have in these days but 
little conception ; and it was met and 
answered by a series of such investi- 
gators as no other epoch in the history 
of the world can parallel. It seemed 
as if the universal human mind had 
arisen to its task of scientific scrutiny, 
refreshed by its sleep of centuries ; 
and whether from the direct influence 
of the writings of Lord Bacon, or from 
the corrective effects of the rapid dis- 
semination of thought by the press, or 
from the extraordinary individual saga- 
city of the chiefs of this great intel- 
lectual revolution, its exertions were 
for the most part directed by a sound 
and vigorous logic, which made almost 
every step of discovery a real progress 
towards perfect and conclusive theory. 
It is true, that to the universality of 
this assertion there are exceptions, and 
these sometimes arising, it must be 
confessed, from among those who were 
not the least distinguished of the in- 
quirers of the age ; that impetuosity— 
so ill suited to our restricted human 
faculties—with which genius, heated 
by the fervour of invention, and giddy 
with the rapidity of its*own concep- 
tions; is apt to rush upon unwarranted 
inference, was, it is true, the glorious 
error of some of the great directors of 
the general mind; but the error was 
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only occasional, and not perhaps, with- 
out its advantages too. The mistakes 
of such men were pregnant with sug- 
gestions of future truth ; and the more 
splendid reveries of philosophical 
fancy served at least to stimulate those 
whom they failed to instruct. They 
bore the same relation to exact disco- 
very us the ideal voyages of a Crusoe 
do to the authentic log-books of real tra- 
vellers ; and we all know to which of 
these classes of nurrative is to be 
attributed the greater power of excit- 
ing and impressing a susceptible mind, 
It is easy for those who slumber out 
their days in the full light of a philo- 
sophy, to which they have not contri- 
buted a ray, to smile listlessly at the 
magnificent illusions of a Leibnitz, a 
Malebranche, and a Descartes: but 
the vortices prepared the way for the 
theory of attraction ;* the “dreamer 
of the oratory” was, after all, the éx- 
pounder of far more truth than error ; 
and the despised Protegea of Leib- 
nitz is no less than the parent of mo- 
dern geology. “ The glory of having 
made the first steps,” says one who was 
himself a discoverer, “ dispenses with 
the glory of having made them great.” 

It was, however, rather in the sun- 
set of this great day of science that 
the illustrious sulject of our notice 
appeared above the horizon. Not a 
few of its most brilliant achievements 
were indeed accomplished at a period 
subsequent to his birth ; but “the top- 
most men of all the time” had left the 
stage of their earthly glories before 
Berkeley had commenced to attempt 
his. Locke, whose great work was 
published when Berkeley was six years 
old, died in fourteen years after, and 
thus lost the satisfaction, the perplexity, 
or the disappointment, of observing the 
consequences to which the principles of 
his philosophy were urged by the auda- 
cious subtlety of his earliest disciple. 
The metaphysics of Descartes, exclu- 
sively of his professed commentators, 
were presented by their greatest living 
teacher ouly in the suspicious vicinity 
of mysticism and paradox in the 
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Récherche de la Verité; the founder of 
the German school, the all-grasping 
Leibnitz, though he might have seen the 
Essay on Vision aud the Principles of 
Human Knowledge, outlived but a few 
yee these first productions of Berke- 
ey; Malebranche, as we shall see, may 
be said with a sadder significance to 
have barely survived them; and Berke- 
ley had reached only his seventeenth 
year when Boyle died—his nineteenth 
at the death of Hooke. One mighty 
exception indeed existed. Crowned 
with such honors as the subject mind 
of Europe could bestow, and as no 
preceding mortal had probably ever 
deserved with equal justice, the author 
of the-three greatest definite disco- 
veries which had signalized an age of 
discoveries, was blessed with unusual 
longevity ; and Berkeley had already 
attained the summit of his philosophi- 
cal reputation when he was summoued 
to join the civilized world in honouring 
the memory of Sir Isaac Newton. But 
Newton’s greatest labours had been 
completed in the prime of his life ; 
the Principia, which was the consum- 
mation of them all, in order of time, 
as well as in magnitude of importance, 
had been given to the world when 
Berkeley was yet little more than an 
infant ; and the after years of the great 
philosopher, marked as is that long 
period with little of scientitic incident, 
certainly appear to indicate somewhat 
of the exhaustion naturally consequent 
on the almost superhuman achieve- 
ments of his earlier ones, It was thus 
when the firmament of science was 
losing, one by one, its most brilliant 
luminaries, that the genius of Berkeley 
rose into the almost deserted heavens, 
We do not, indeed, mean to assert 
that there was any gross and palpable 
lack of philosophical ability in the 
age immediately succeeding the great 
thinkers of the seventeenth century; 
but assuredly there was a perceptible 
declension. The progress of the human 
race, in this respect, seems to resemble 
that of a single being; and, whatever 
be the reason of the law in its applica- 


* Reconnaissons donc que Descartes, forcé de créer une physique toute nouvelle, 
n’a pu la créer meilleure; qu'il a fallu, pour ainsi dire, passer par les tourbillons 
pour arriver au vrai systeme du monde ; et que s'il s'est trompé sur les lois du mouve- 


ment, il a du moins deviné le premier qu'il devait y en avoir. 


D’Alembert, Dis- 


cours Prélim. de |’ Encyclop. edit. 1821.—p. 67. 
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tion to communities, it seems to admit 
of little doubt that seasons of great 
exertion are usually followed by periods 
of temporary depression, not more in 
individuals ‘than in the series of their 
generations. The race of man can no 
more affect collective than individual 
omnipotence, and our pride of generic 
intellectual power may well learn hu- 
mility when we remember that the 
successive and augmenting stores of 
traditional science may be checked in 
their accumulation by the same in- 
scrutable destiny that sometimes para- 
lyses the efforts of a single inquirer. 
The loftiest gift of God can claim no 
assurance of durability beyond his least, 
and the very knowledge that we covet 
and extol, is but ill understood if it 
have not taught us, among its most 
elementary truths, that for it, no less 
than for every other blessing, an utter 
dependence should be the measure of 
an unqualified gratitude. 

A genius suspicious of plausibilities, 
dissatisfied with brilliant assumptions, 
inpatient of despotic authority, ever- 
sive of premature generalizations, is, 
however, in its proper place at the 
close of such a procession as traversed 
the intellectual world of the seven- 
teenth century. Affirmation must pre- 
cede neyation, the direct evidence 
must be registered before the cross- 
examination is permitted. And thus it 
is not in the first ardent season of 
science, when a mind of tov incredu- 
lous a temper is calculated only to 
damp the fire of investigation that 
the keen philosophy of the sceptic 
should make its appearance. It belongs 
to that later period when the construc- 
tive genius has run its round of inven- 
tions, and when laying the whole 
bright produce before the public gaze, 
it asks the verdict of a searching and 
minute criticism. And it was so in 
the important period we are charac- 
terising. The spirit of the inductive 
philosophy, in this its first great de- 
velopement, was certainly directed 
rather to amass convictions than to 
question them ; even as in the growth 
of a single mind the principle of cre- 
dulity operates before the corrective 
agency of suspense or disbelief. If 
Descartes himself, as an acute observer 
expresses it, began with doubting every 
thing, he ended by believing that he 
had left nothing unproved ; and the 
desultory uttacks of such writers as 


Bayle, were too indirect in their influ- 
ence, and too unsystematic in their 
form, to constitute an exception to the 
essentially affirmative and dogmatical 
character of the philosophy of the 
seventeenth century. In each of the 
great fields of exercise, in England, in 
France, and in Germany, the promi- 
nent leaders of the general intellect 
stood firth recording facts and pro- 
claiming systems, and the long array 
of their respective followers were con- 
tent with explaining their opinions or 
confirming them ; 


But, bringing up the rear of this bright host, 
A spirit of a different aspect 


arose to dispute some of the claims upon 
which this universal subjection was 
based ; yet surely not (like some others) 
so as to contend against the principle 
itself of belief, but impliedly to admit 
its paramount authority in undertaking 
to modify and correct its objects. 

It was in the land of imaginative 
genius, the peculiar home of poetry 
and of eloquence, the adopted country 
of all those arts (at least of the modes 
of thought that might produce them) 
which spring from keen susceptibilities 
of emotion, but which are thought little 
favourable to the patient labours of 
abstract thought, that this subtle in- 

uirer arose, as if his very birth were 
destined to refute that theorizing pre- 
judice which loves to define and indi- 
vidualize national character, even as 
his life was occupied in questioning so 
many others more important to philo- 
sophy aud to man. Of his childhood 
we have not discovered that anything 
is distinctly recorded. It is the mis- 
fortune of biographers that subsequent 
eminence usually illustrates only its 
own period; nor does the splendid 
reputation of advanced life shine, as 
Coleridge somewhere expresses it, 
“like the stern-lights of a vessel to 
illuminate the past.” We must there- 
fore content ourselves with conjectur- 
ing that the thinker who has made his 
name coextensive with the spread of 
modern philosophy, can scarcely have 
been wholly undistinguished in that 
age when even the first unsteady grasp 
of the intellect generally indicates so 
much of its future firmness of muscle, 
and when, as naturalists tell us of the 
vegetable world, the branches of the 
future tree may be found miniatured in 
the organic germ. 
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Berkeley belonged to a family. whose 
loyalty was its predominating charac- 
teristic. In the records of those times 
of trouble which agitated England 
during the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the name of Berkeley occurs 
frequently, and always in honorable 
connexion with the defence of monar- 
chical institutions. In addition to the 
persecutions of his immediate relatives, 
(his grandfather having originally come 
to Ireland to assume a place of some 
value as a compensation for his pre- 
vious services and sufferings,) and the 
distinctions of his remoter ancestors, 
we know that the first Baron Berkeley 
(of Stratton) was ennobled for his 
loyalty to the second Charles; that 
a worthy justice of the King’s Bench, 
Sir Robert Berkeley, earned, by his 
support of the impost of ship-money, 
the disagreeable honors of a seven 
months’ imprisonment in the tower ; and 
that Sir William Berkeley, brother to 
the Lord Berkeley of Stratton, with 
whose family our philosopher's was 
united in collateral descent* and who 
afterwards became a valuable patron of 
his exertions, is said to have suggested 
to the unhappy Charles a retreat to Vir- 
ginia, of which place this eccentric and 
talented person was for many years 
governor. With such a name, and 
such connexions, it is easy to under- 
stand the origin and strength of those 

olitical principles which Bishop 
erkeley maintained, at some occa- 
sional disadvantage, through his life, 
and which, transmitted unimpaired, 
were preserved unimpaired by his 
representative.t 

Educated at a school on the Ormond 
foundation, in the chief town of his 
native county, camer A Berkeley 
sat on the same form which Swift had 
resigned not long before. Many years 
after this, that strange and mysterious 
man might have had an opportunity of 
surrendering for a moment the busy 
——— of his daily life, to ask of 

is successor the annals of the humble 
and tranquil abode of his youthful days; 
and we can imagine that among the 
ties which attached Swift to his new 
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acquaintance, it might not have been 
the least that the history of Berkeley's 
early career was associated in his mind 
with those scenes of peacefulness to 
which his restless spirit sought, and 
sought in vain, to*find some return or 
resemblance iu every successive phase 
of his eventful life. 

On the 2ist of March; 1699-1700, 
Berkeley entered that University to 
which he was destined to be one of 
the most distinguished of its many 
ornaments. We have ourselves been 
favoured with a view of the entry of 
his name in the old records ; and it is 
not difficult to conceive, though not 
very easy to describe or analyse, the 
feelings with which we surveyed it. 
Among a crowd of forgotten names, 
whose sole perpetuation is to be found 
in their inscription in those ancient 
pages, and of whose existence the rapid 
finger of decay is even already des- 
troying that only and most frail attes- 
tation, lies in undistinguished equality 
one of the few names for which the pre- 
servation of such a register would be 
worth a thought. In the same uniform 
and unaltered character—now disco- 
loured from damp and age—with which 
the multitudinous tribe of the Johnsons 
and the Thomsons of every day suc+ 
ceed each other, appears, without even 
the glory of a distinctive asterisk or a 
tributary flourish of the pen, the unob- 
trusive title of George Berkeley, En- 
circling such a name with the halo of 
its subsequent glories, imagination 
merges the present in the future, and, 
reconciling impossibilities, vainly asks, 
—<did not the academic secretary, as he 
proceeded in his task of enrolment, 
and called to his desk the youthful 
aspirant for those collegiate -distinc- 
tions which were to be but the fore- 
runners of an European reputation— 
did he not detect, in that fair and in- 
tellectual brow, the outward and visible 
sign of the majestic reason that sat 
enthroned within? was there not a 
suppressed energy in the calm but 
inquiring glance of the young student’s 
eye, that might have told to an inter- 
preter but slightly skilled in the lan- 


* From the regal blood of the Berkeleys of Berkeley Castle. 

+ Dr. George Berkeley, second son of the bishop, was’ the author of a Sermon 
“ On the Danger of Violent Innovations,” in which doctrines wofully unfashionable 
in the present day are advocated with some ability and considerable elegatice of 


style and language. 
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guage of the countenance, of a power 
before which truth in some of her 
deepest disguises should yet be com- 
pelled to unveil herself, and suggested 
to the writer of that name that he was 
but anticipating its entry in the records 
of an earthly immortality? If such 
dreams crossed his mind, no indication 
appears of their transit ; the imagina- 
tion, as it continues to contemplate the 
long and! unbroken array of all that 
slumber together. in this official monu- 
ment, gradually disenchanted from its 
momentary rapture, exchanges its ex- 
ulting thoughts for sadder associations ; 
and, as still it gazes ideally upon the 
leaves of the antique and faded me- 
morial again consigned to its dusty 
repose, the whole recalls some vast 
and silent cemetery of the dead, where 
the same universal level of earthly dis- 
tinctions assimilates the loftiest with the 
lowest, and where the perfect equality 
with which life commences is once 
more resumed at its close. 

The collegiate studies of Berkeley 
appear to have been characterized by 
steady and diligent application. For- 
tunately he does not belong to that 
numerous class of our country’s men 
of genius whose university career forms 
the least distinguished section of their 
lives, and whose splendid idleness has, 
it is to be feared, in too many instances 
given an éclat to those habits of indo- 
lent inatteation which, scarcely to be 
forgiven in men of the highest powers, 
are unpardonable folly or presumption 
in theirinferiors. It is, indeed, possible 
that the desultory reading which, allow- 
ing the mind to fix at will on its 
favourite objects, leaves: to every intel- 
lect that peculiar aliment which is 
found to assimilate best with its consti- 
tution, may not always prove the worst 
mode of study for those who possess 
abilities superior to the necessity of 
constant application, and whose rare 
energies operate with most vigour when 
unconstrained by authority and exult- 
ing in conscious independence ; but to 
extend such principles to ordinary 
minds, would be to make a maxim of 
an exception—it would be to admit that 
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confusion of distinctions in the intellec- 
tual world which toadmit in the physical 
=~ would be deemed the result of 
the grossest inexperience. Our illus- 
trious countryman was admitted to the 
honors of a scholarship in 1702, and 
consummated his academical glories 
by obtaiuing a fellowship in 1707— 
“the only reward of learning,” says 
one of our authorities, with bitter 
truth, “which that kingdom has to 
bestow.” 

In the petty memoirs which incum- 
ber the fame of deceased greatness, 
and which, of course, supported their 
buoyancy for a while on the public 
interest in all details relative to the 
Bishop of Cloyne, we find one or twe 
anecdotes of rather suspicious authen- 
a connected with this period of 
his life. Among these, the tale of his 
experimental hanging has met with 
positive contradiction. The story is, 
that the thoughtful student, after wit- 
nessing an execution, was seized with 
an irresistible curiosity to experience 
the sensation of strangling, and that, 
having been left too long under that 
operation by his assistant, he was very 
near being sent to report the result of 
his physiological researches in the world 
of spirits. We know nothing to com- 
pare with this but the scientific mar- 
tyrdom of the younger Berthollet. The 
enthusiastic cariosity of this gifted 
chemist urged him to enclose himself 
in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. 
For some time he registered all the 
successive feelings he experienced, 
which seem to have been of the nar- 
cotic class. “Then,” says our autho- 
tity, “came a pause, and an almost 
illegible word—the pen dropped from 
his hand—he was no more |"* 

In the same year in which Berkeley 
obtained his fellowship, his first 
work was published. It was entitled, 
“ Arithmetic Demonstrated without 
the aid of Euclid or Algebra :” and 
was accompanied by some additional 
mathematical theorems and observa- 
tions. This performance had been, 
with few exceptions, written before his 
twentieth year.t It does not contain 


* Our authority (we quote the sentence from memory) is either Sir H. Davy or 
his biographer, Dr. Paris; we cannot distinctly remember which. 


+ Ea postquam, si minus omnia pleraque certe per integrum fere triennium in 
scriniis delituerint, publici juris facio.— Pref. 
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much to interest a student of the pre- 
sent age; and as we have not met 
with any translation of it from the 
learned language in which it is;couched, 
we presume that it has not been 
considered of uniform value, or was 
speedily superseded by treatises more 
systematical or profound. The prefua- 
tory remarks contain a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his obligations to 
his academic director, Dr. John Hall, 
who had become vice-provost of the 
University in the -year 1697.* One 
passage of this preface might serve as 
a general motto to his writings {and 
philosophy —Neminem transcripsi, cries 
the young and undaunted innovator, 
Nullius scrinia expilavi ! 

But the genius of Berkeley was not 
destined to be restricted to a field in 
which the most undivided devotion can 
alone insure reputation, and in which 
the greatest repntation is apt to be 
confined to a small class of admirers. 
We may conclude that his next two 
years were absorbed in deep inquiry 
and fertile in fine thought; for, in 
1709, appeared his Essay towards a 
new Theory of Vision, in which the 
seeds of the immaterial doctrine are, 
we think, clearly perceptible, and 
which, at this day, forms, perhaps, the 
most solid support of his philosophical 
fame. This beautiful specimen of 
metaphysical analysis was succeeded, 
in the course of the next year, by the 
Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge, which, in develop- 
ing the more characteristic features of 
Berkeley’s peculiar system of mental 
philosophy, at once stamped him as 
one of the most original and penetrat- 
ing inquirers of his age. 

It is not easy, however, to deter- 
mine, at this distance of time, the pre- 
cise impression which was at first 
produced by these extraordinary works. 
Although it cannot be denied that the 
steps were remotely prepared by which, 
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in each instance, the philosopher ar- 
rived at his startling conclusions, it 
must also be conceded, and all compe- 
tent critics of his time must have per- 
ceived that it required unprecedented 
acuteness of sight and firmness of tread 
to seize them with security. Wecan- 
not, indeed, agree with those who 
neglect the claims of Malebranche to 
all participation in these fortunate sug- 
gestions. An author of the wide- 
spread reputation of Malebranche was 
certainly not unlikely to have formed 
the subject of Berkeley’s study ; for 
we must not view the illustrious 
father through the dusky medium of 
the present, or forget that his writings 
were at that period as universally ad- 
mired, as they are now undeservedly 
neglected. Certain passages of the 
Essay on Vision seem, indeed, to be 
written with direct, though tacit re- 
ference to the doctrines delivered in 
the early part of the inquiry after 
truth.t We can readily believe, how- 
ever, that, upon this subject, the anti- 
cipations of Alhazen, which have been 
extorted from their dim recesses in the 
literature of the twelfth century, never 
met the eye of Berkeley. To the sug- 
gestions of Locke, indeed, in this ques- 
tion of early habitual associations, as 
in most other poiuts, it is probable 
that he was more really indebted than 
to any other metaphysical speculations; 
and our early remembrances attest to 
us the extraordinary variety and saga- 
city of the hints which, upon this and 
kindred subjects, enrich the ninth 
chapter of the second book of a work 
which still preserves its place as the 
most valuable contribution ever yet re- 
ceived by the philosophy of the human 
understanding. 

With regard to the other doctrine 
which Berkeley introduced to the 
world at this time, although he denied 
with vehemence,{ as he might with con- 
siderable justice, the imputation which 


* Nec mihi hoc in loco absque ingrati animi labe preterire liceat reverendum virum 
Johannem Hall, S.T.D. academie nostre vice-prepositum, ibidemque lingue He- 
braice professorem dignissimum, cui viro optimo quum me multis nominibus obstringi 
lubens agnoscam, tum non id minimum duco quod illius hortatu ad suavissimum 


matheseos studium incitatus fuerim.— Jbid. 


+ For instance, Malebranche’s comparison of the perception of distance and magni- 
tude to the efforts of a blind man to determine them by means of sticks ( Récherche 
de la Verité, b. i. c. 7) appears to be pointedly condemned in sect. 42 and 89 of the 


Essay. 


t See the 2d Dialogue of Hylas and Philonous. 
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would confound his tenets, relative 
to the non-existence of matter, with 
those of Malebranche, we cannot but 
think that the reveries of the French 
philosopher had a close connection 
with these ethereal views. The former 
must, at least, have rendered the doc- 
trines of Berkeley less repulsive to the 
imagination, and by their extreme re- 
moteness from common conceptions 
must have given a colouring of com- 
parative sobriety to tenets which, how- 
ever astonishing to the vulgar mind, 
were, at least, less so than the Vision 
in God, which Malebraache offered to 
the countrymen of Descartes, and 
Norris* (with slight modifications) to 
those of Locke. 

In the year 1712, Berkeley mani- 
fested formally his views of the prin- 
ciples of political morality. His Dis- 
course of Passive Obedience contains 
the substance of three sermons, de- 
livered in the College chapel, on the 
Foundation of the Subject’s Duty. 
The discourse is argued with great 
logical skill, and forms, from its com- 
mencement to its close, a consecution 
of uninterrupted premise and inference. 
Discovering and deducing the matter of 
the laws of nature from their con- 
duciveness to the general welfare of 
mankind (§ 7), and finding the princi- 
ple of moral obligation in that love of 
personal happiness which should urge 
us to cooperate in the beneficent de- 
signs of the Great Being on whom 
we are dependent, as well as in our 
consciousness of His unlimited right 
to our obedience, (§ 6) Berkeley 
proceeds to establish the necessity of 
general rules, and more especially the 
universal and inviolable duty of obey- 
ing the negative precepts of morality. 
Among these latter precepts the duty 
of non-resistance holds, he contends, 
an important place; the law or com- 
mand, “ Thou shalt not resist the 
supreme power,” being, in itself, as 
detinite and as certain an injunction of 
reason, and of the God of reason, as 
the law, “ Thou shalt do no murder,” 
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or, “ Thou shalt not steal.” It is ne- 
cessary to observe, in order to obviate 
a common misconception upon this 
subject, that by the supreme power is 
to be understood, not necessarily the 
prince or monarch claiming absolute 
control, (unless the government be 
originally despotic,) but, wherever 
situated, the ultimate Depositary of the 
will of the state. The only question 
that can arise, according to our author, 
regards the determination of the seat 
of this authority. “ The precept en- 
joining non-resistance is limited to 
particular objects, but not to par- 
ticular occasions.” (§ 54.) Another 
distinction, our experience of the 
course of political discussions induces 
us to suggest as not wholly unneces- 
sary. We mean the important theore- 
tical difference between the admission. 
that the people have a share in the elec- 
tion of their governors, and the admis- 
sion that the people are the source of 
the power of government. If the dis- 
tinction be, as it clearly is, a valid one, it 
will follow, that though the subjects 
may alter and modify the ever-shifting 
machinery through which the authority 
of the state is moulded into definite 
law, and reaches them either in its 
office of compulsion or redress, yet 
they may not be naturally possessed of 
any right to alter their relation to the 
authority itself. The principle of re- 
presentation confers the former ca- 
pacity; is there any principle which 
can confer the latter? Such is the 
true question between the advocates 
of the obligations of non-resistance and 
the advocates of the right of resistance ; 
a question not surely to be dispatched in 
the tumultuous logic of after-dinner ora- 
tory, but worthy of the deepest consi- 
deration, and involving points of the 
highest moment to reasoning and act- 
ing man, 

It was probably the unbounded in- 
fluence of the political philosophy of 
Locke which produced this vigorous 
reclamation from the Irish university.+ 
Berkeley does not, however, make any 


* Theory of the Ideal World, published 1701—1704. 

t The feelings which were then usually connected with the principle of non- 
resistance would appear to have spread extensively through the members of that 
learned body; for, in 1715, we find that the ordinary election for fellowships was in- 
hibited by the government, in consequence of some supposed proof of Jacobite par- 
tialities at that very critical period. The historians of the time tell us pathetically that 
‘the whole nation was delivered into the hands of the Whigs, the Archbishop of 


Dublin being at the head of it.” 
Von. VE. 
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direct attack on his mighty antagonist. 
The doctrine of a primitive contract 
he glances at with coldness; and con- 
tents himself with briefly arguing, that 
even this supposition does not invali- 
date his deductions. And to the ob- 
jection, that he who possesses no right 
over his own life cannot transfer that 
right to another, he firmly replies, not, 
indeed, by denying the principle, but 
by asserting the apparent paradox, that 
the resistance which might not wrong 
the earthly power, would yet violate the 
ordinance of God.* We are, indeed, 
he argues, suffering wrong under the 
circumstances which the objector sup- 
poses; but it is our duty to suffer 
rather than violate the unqualitied 
negative prohibition which forbids re- 
sistance to established power; and 
which, founded as it is on the general 
welfare of man, is not to vail to the 
urgencies of any special instance. 

The distinction which is in this dis- 
course so strongly insisted on, between 
what is positive and what is negative 
in moral precepts, we cannot but con- 
sider of suspicious accuracy ; nor can 
we look without some perplexity on a 
doctrine which makes the command, 
“ Thou shalt not resist the civil power,” 
of as universal certainty as the rules 
for solving a problem in geometry, 
(§ 53,) and at the same time admits 
exceptions without number to the com- 
ant which affirmatively orders us to 
obey it. Unquestionably, as thorough a 
resistance may be manifested in refusing 
to act, as in refusing to suffer ; and if, 
therefore, the entire essence and extent 
of the criminality is not necessarily de- 
termined by the mere positive or nega- 
tive expression of the command, it 
would, perhaps, be more judicious to 
omit this consideration altogether. 
When the supreme power commands 
me to resign life and property, I am 
unhesitatingly to obey it—when it com- 
mands me to blaspheme my God, [ am 
released from the obligation to obedi- 
euce by my subjection to a higher law. 
But surely the distinction between these 
cases does not consist in the positive 


or negative form of the command, but 
in the essentially different nature and 
principle of the cases themselves. For, 
im fact, every negative command may 
be affirmatively expressed—every posi- 
tive command negatively. But if it 
be urged that the phrases positive and 
negative are meant tu be synonymous 
with the phrases active and passive— 
which seems to come: nearer the scope 
of the author’s reasoning—we are then 
forced to observe that if there be occa- 
sions when to act would be unlawful, 
there are also occasions when to yield 
would be equally criminal, as when the 
act of submission cedes a right which in- 
volved obligations that must be renounced 
with it. And if our readers be in doubt 
whether the passive (or negative) cha- 
racter of a duty essentially includes a 
strict universality of obligation, we will 
set before them the very supposable 
case of a government which, with the 
barbarous policy of a despotism that 
loves not the light, should debar its 
miserable subjects the privilege of im- 
bibing instruction from the divine mora- 
lity of the Christian records—should, 
in its capricious omnipotence over 
language as well as lives, term it re- 
bellion to seek for: the knowledge that 
alone can make wise—and (for persecu- 
tion never wanted asage pretext) should 
apprise the poor inquirers, in due ca- 
suistic phrase, that, though ifit required 
of them the active task of studying the 
gospel, it could adduce no moral claim 
to unconditional submission, yet, in the 
passive duty of indolent and perilous 
ignorance, it had a whole army of 
jurists to warrant its expectation of 
obedience :—we suppose such a case 
as this—unfortunately no impossible 
hypothesis, and we anticipate the de- 
cision of every unprejudiced reasoner 
as to the merits of the distinction. 
The truth is, that the moral man is far 
more an active than a passive being, 
the great mass of his duties towards his 
Maker consists in the exercise of active 
energies ; and the philosophy which 
holds, that subjection to government 
must be unqualified as far as, and be- 
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* Discourse, &c. § 37. In answering an objection which he attributes to Grotius 
and Puffendorf, and in resolviug it into the proposition, “ That men, by quitting the 
state of anarchy for that of absolute non-resisting obedience to government, would 
put themselves in a worse condition than they were in before,” (§ 51 of the Discourse, ) 
he probably had likewise in view B. II. § 91, of the Treatise on Government, of 
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cause, it is passive, would derive from 
the supreme Dispenser a rule of con- 
duct, which suspends his own un- 
changeable and eternal claims on the 
innumerable caprices of short-sighted 
earthly legislation. 

In these remarks we would not be 
understood to state any decided opinion 
as to the merits of the question to 
which they are subsidiary. It is one 
on which we could ill explain our own 
sentiments, except at a length which 
the laws of time and space alike pre- 
clude. We think it will be acknow- 
ledged, that though the point is seldom 
likely to be practically decided by the 
award of pure reasoning, (circumstances 
being in all such dread extremes the 
most sovereign logicians,) yet it is the 
duty of the public instructor to add the 
stress of his exhortations to that prin- 
ciple of general subordination which is 
the side of the balance against which the 
passions of men are ever most prone to 
preponderate. In all communities where 
a distinction of wealth and power has 
produced in the inferior classes those 
vague desires of possible acquisition 
which rejoice in every prospect of 
change, there wil! usually be more men 
ready to be rebels, than contented to 
be slaves. Rights and obligations may 
be reciprocally implied in theory, but 
how unequal in vividness is the prac- 
tical impression which men possess of 
these correlative attributes ! 

The discourse on passive obedience 
is, however, interesting on other grounds 
than its purely political doctrines. In 
it, and in it almost alone, Berkeley has 
given us his views of the theory of 
general Ethics. These views are es- 
sentially the same with those to which 
Paley’s peculiar perspicuity of expres- 
sion, and power of familiar illustration, 
long afterwards gave such currency. 
That in our conviction of the tendency 
of actions to the welfare of mankind, 
we may read the will! of God as to our 
conduct—that in order to redeem us 
from the inevitable errors of our own 
short-sightedness, we are to reduce 
that conduct under the control of gene- 
ral rules, which are, as it were, the 
great primary laws of universal human 
happiness, laws which are not lost in 
their casual exceptions—that in the 
love of our own welfare, and in that 
anticipation of future felicity, which 
thence derives its constraining force, 
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we are to find the original principle 
and constant stimulus of moral recti- 
tude ;—these are doctrines which are 
amply expounded in the “ principles” 
of Dr. Paley, but certainly not ex- 
pounded there for the first time. We 
do not even know of any objection to 
this scheme of moral science, which is 
not met and resisted by Berkeley, in 
the earlier part of the discourse before 
us, with quite as much substantial force, 
though not, indeed, with so much 
superficial plausibility as in the treatise 
of Paley. The considerations on the 
general laws of the divine government, 
to which he is led by his argument, 
bear a striking similarity to the subse- 
quent speculations of Bishop Butler ; 
and there are many passages in the 
“Minute Philosopher’ to which it 
would be easy to point out resem- 
blances, more close than were likely to 
be wholly casual in the “ Analogy” of 
that great thinker. We trust that we 
will not be suspected of any intention 
of imputing what is termed plagiary to 
either of these very celebrated writers. 
It is the criticism of fools to find 
plagiary in every resemblance—of 
knaves to find an attempt to conceal 
it in every difference of analogous 
doctrines. Paley we do, indeed, con- 
ceive to have been deeply indebted to 
Berkeley, and to those moralists before 
Berkeley, who intimated similar views 
to his own. But Paley never denies, 
though he never specifies, his obliga- 
tions to his predecessors. His preface 
is sufficient testimony of his superiority 
to such paltry affectations. And the 
great intellect of Dr. Butler possessed 
a power of combining the floating frag- 
ments of previous truth into system, of 
seeing in authors more than authors 
ever meant, of reproducing their barren 
and isolated facts, in the commanding 
form of law and principle—that gave 
him the same right of intellectual pro- 
perty which jurists attribute to the 
primitive cultivators of the soil—that 
derived from the “inseparable mixture 
of their own labour in the matter of 
the possession,” which thus converts 
the community of public right into the 
sacred privacy of individual use. Is it 
our own conceit, or have we met some- 
where the phrase which, to such di- 
viners as was this extraordinary man 
of the plans and purposes of our Maker 
in his sublime polity, ascribes the daring 
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title ot the Secretaries of Heaven—Dei 
Opt. Max. a secretis ? 

The general popularity which the 
political philosophy of Locke enjoyed 
at this period, was owing as much to the 
crisis in which he developed it, as to the 
undoubted intrinsic merits of his expo- 
sition. And the ingenious defender of 
non-resistance, found that the same pre- 
possessions which had ensured his rival 
an influence, deserved indeed, but in a 
great measure independent of his de- 
serts, were calculated very materially 
to injure his own worldly prospects. 
We are informed that Queen Caroline, 
to whom he was presented some time 
after this period of his life, (while she 
was yet Princess of Wales,) by her se- 
cretary, Mr. Molyneaux,* recommended 
him for clerical preferment to Lord 
Galway ; but that nobleman, from the 
impressions which he had received of 
the discourses on passive obedience, 
was betrayed into representing our vin- 
dicator of established authority, as an 
audacious Jacobite, and thus connected 
the idea of Berkeley in the mind of the 
illustrious Savante, with the blackest 
crime in the calendars of royal morality. 
But the vigilant friendship of Moly- 
neaux interposed for his protection. 
That excellent person refuted the 
charge by the simplest of all proofs to 
those who, like the very intelligent 
Princess we speak of, were capable of 
comprehending it. He exhibited the 
sermons themselves as published, and 
thus showed that the philosopher had 
inculeated principles, which, in sup- 
porting all existing power, of course in- 
cluded the support of her own. Berke- 
ley afterwards became, as might have 
been expected, an especial favourite 
with the roval circle. Indeed, few per- 
sons can be conceived more peculiarly 
gifted with all those attributes, which, 
bestowing an essential grace and dig- 
nity on human character, qualify for 
courts, by qualifying for something far 
beyond courts: those inborn and in- 
communicable characteristics, which, 
commanding a respect that they never 
think of enforcing, sometimes lift, as 
into his natural region, the humblest 
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of nature’s aristocracy across the 
whole breadth of society, and correct 
the mistakes of Fortune. Most men, 
in social intercourse, wear the manners 
as a mask for the mind, or as its substi- 
tute ; in Berkeley, the mind came forth 
and uttered itself inthe manners. The 
unanimous admiration, and more than 
this, the unanimous affection, of every 
class of his acquaintance, sufficiently 
attest how completely the charm of this 
sincere and unaffected grace was suc- 
cessful. 

In 1713, the dialogues of Hylas and 
Philonous, were published by Berkeley 
himself in London. They form a sup- 
plement to the “ Principles of Human 
Knowledge ;” and were intended to 
diffuse his Immaterial Theory in a 
simpler and more unscholastic form, 
to argue the question on the grounds of 
a common sense purified from preju- 
dices, and to obviate the vulgar prepos- 
sessions against the doctrine, as a sys- 
tem of universal scepticism. In the 
course of the visit which he paid at this 
time, to the great centre of British so- 
ciety, he formed many of those ac- 
quaintanceships, which ought, if records 
or recollections had been preserved 
during his life, to connect him inti- 
mately with English literary history. 
His attractions of manner, as well as 
his high, though peculiar reputation, 
obtained him friends from all parties ; 
and at a period when the spirit of party 
was more inexorable than even among 
ourselves, he lived with Steele and with 
Addison, as cordially as he lived with 
Swift, with Atterbury, and with Prior. 
Pope entertained for him an admira- 
tion which he manifested by the most 
unequivocal demonstration which an 
author can furnish—he took his advice. 
Upon an important literary question, 
this man, to whom poetical fame was 
the sole solicitude of life, to the preser- 
vation of which so many over-anxious 
hours were devoted, was induced, by 
the opinion of Berkeley, to alter one of 
his designs relative to the Essay on 
Man. The lofty evlogium of the great 
poet, which condenses in a line, a cha- 
racter too perfect for humanity, is well 


* To this gentleman, (son of the Molyneaux, who, deserving fame for many rea- 
sons, has perhaps owed his principal celebrity to the recorded friendship of Locke, ) 
Berkeley had inscribed the Cogitata Nonnulla, &c. appended to his mathematical work 


before mentioned. 
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known ; and when Pope, in a somewhat 
melancholy vein, enumerates those 
friends whom he hoped to meet in a 
future state, “ Dean Berkeley” is not 
forgotten.* For Steele, he wrote in 
“The Guardian,” though, seen? 
enough, the papers thus written, whic 
would have formed a pleasing contrast 
with his more grave and laboured pro- 
ductions, have not been printed in any 
edition, yet published, of his works. 
From one authority we snatch the im- 
portant fragment of intelligence, that 
for each paper in the Guardian, he 
“had from Steele a guinea and his 
dinner.” As to Swift, his friendship 
was sincere and valuable. He intro- 
duced Berkeley to his noble relative, 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton,t and to the 
more important acquaintanceship of 
Lord Peterborough, with whom he 
went as chaplain on his Turin and Si- 
cilian embassy. And Swift invariably 
speaks of him, if without any fervour of 
exalted praise, (for Swift, like Byron, 
habitually disguised his better feelings,) 
yet with kindness and manifest admira- 
tion, Such power did this gifted man 
possess, of extorting affection from the 
most rugged recesses of the human 
heart. 

Of his first continental experience, 
Berkeley has left us some testimonies 
which, though written in the careless 
style of epistolary correspondence, suf- 
ficiently confirm our conjectures as to 
the high enjoyment which a mind so 
eager for information, and so suscep- 
tible of impression, must have received 
from the diversities of foreign society. 
The very character of his extraordinary 
pore. was initselfa study, and his ha- 

itual intercourse with a combination 
of powers so varied, was in itself a 
kind of abridgment of universal expe- 
rience. We cannot, for our own part, 
represent to ourselves the temporary 
union of the ambassador and his chap- 
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lain, without feeling it strikingly illus- 
trate the unequal permanence of those 
reputations which are built on the la- 
bours of active and of speculative life. 
Peterborough, the hero of his country, 
the subjugator of Spain, (that land so 
often destined to glorify the arms of 
England,) the courtier, the diplomatist, 
is remembered by few who do not de- 
pend for their remembrance ona couplet 
of Pope ; his humbler companion lives 
in this day, as in every other, omni- 
present by his writings, and diffusing 
alike instruction and admiration in 
every clime where knowledge and vir- 
tue are desired, and are recognised. 
And surely it is wellthat such conso- 
lations can be offered in futurity, where 
no temporary brilliancy of universal 
fame exists, to strengthen under the se- 
verities of patient thought, and to com- 
fort under the sacrifices of devoted 
gooduess ! 

At Paris, Berkeley had an oppor- 
tunity, or at least mentions a purpose, 
of seeing his great contemporary, Male- 
branche.[ It was not, however, until 
his second visit to that city, that the 
interview occurred, which is said to 
have terminated so fatally for the ardent 
and over-wrought Frenchman. From 
Leghorn, where he remained for three 
months, he wrote to Pope a letter on 
his exquisite drawing-room epic, just 
then published, which we shall insert, 
as a pleasing specimen of a style of 
amiable compliment, which Berkeley 
could employ with sincerity, and Pope 
deserved to receive :— 


Leghorn, May 1, 1714. 

‘As I take ingratitude to be a greater 
crime than impertinence, I choose rather 
to run the risk of being thought guilty of 
the latter, than not to return you my 
thanks for a very agreeable entertainment 
you just now gave me. I have acciden- 
tally met with your Rape of the Lock 
here, having never seen it before. Style, 


* Perhaps there are readers, who will not think the anticipation implied any very lofty 
flattery, when they remember the rest of the class who were grouped in this celestial 


society. 


“Tam,” says Pope, * of the religion of Erasmus, a Catholic; so I live, so 


I shall die: and I hope one day to meet you, (Swift,) Bishop Atterbury, the 
younger Craggs, Dr. Garth, Dean Berkeley, and Mr. Hutchinson, in that place to 
which God, of his infinite mercy, bring us and every body !"—Letter of November 


28, 1729. 


+ This introduction was effected with the characteristic formula on Swift's part— 
“that he, (Berkeley,) was good for something !”— Swift to Stella, April 12.1713. 
} Letter to Mr, Prior, November 25, 1713. 
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printing, judgment, spirit, I had already 
admired in other of your writings ; but in 
this I am charmed with the magic of 
your invention, with all those images, al- 
lusions, and inexplicable beauties, which 
you raise so surprisingly, and at the same 
time so naturally, out of atrifie. And 
yet I cannot say that I was more pleased 
with the reading of it, than Iam with the 
pretext it gives me to renew in your 
thoughts the remembrance of one who 
values no happiness beyond the friendship 
of men of wit, learning, and good-nature. 

Iremember to have heard you men- 
tion some half-formed design of coming to 
Italy. What might we not expect from 
a muse that sings so well in the bleak 
climate of England, if she felt the same 
warm sun, and breathed the same air with 
Virgil and Horace ! 

There are here an incredible number of 
poets that have all the inclination, but 
want the genius, or perhaps the art of the 
ancients, Some among them who under- 
stand English, begin to relish our authors ; 
and Iam informed that at Florence they 
have translated Milton into Italian verse. 
If one who knows so well how to write 
like the old Latin poets came among them, 
it would probably be a means to retrieve 
them from their cold trivial conceits, to 
an imitation of their predecessors, 

As m chants, antiquaries, men of 
pleasure, &c. have all different views in 
travelling, I know not whether it might 
not be worth a poet’s while to travel, in 
order to store his mind with strong images 
of nature. 

Green fields and groves, flowery mea- 
dows and purling streams, are no where 
in such perfection as in England; but if 
you would know lightsome days, warm 
suns, and blue skies, you must come to 
Italy ; and te enable a man to describe 
rocks and precipices, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that he pass the Alps. 

You will ezsily perceive that it is self- 
interest makes me so fond of giving ad- 
vice to one who has no need of it. If you 
came into these parts, I should fly to see 
you. Iam here, (by the favour of my 
good friend the Dean of St. Patrick's) in 
quality of chaplain to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, who about three months since, 
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left the greatest part of his family in this 
town. God knows how long we shall 
stay here. 

I am, yours, &c. 


Having returned to England, in the 
August of 1714, in time to witness the 
fall of that able but ill-assorted minis- 
try, which the genius of Swift was 
unable to harmonize, and the genius of 
Bolingbroke only tended to destroy, 
Berkeley, whose closest intimacies lay 
among the defeated ‘Tories, saw little to 
induce his stay. Accordingly, after re- 
covering from a severe attack of ill- 
ness,* he accepted the proposal of the 
Bishop of Clogher+ to accompany and 
direct the travels of his son, and again 
left England for the Continent. His 
curiosity detained him for some time 
in the southern parts of Italy, and we 
are told that he had prepared copious 
materials fora natural history of the 
Island of Sicily, which have unfortu- 
nately been lost. Although such a work 
at thut period would have required a 
very inferior accumulation of know- 
ledge, to what the growth of some 
sciences, and almost the creation of 
others, now demands in the accom- 
plished naturalist, few of his contempo- 
raries possessed acquisitions for the 
purposes of a registrar of nature, ex- 
ceeding those of Berkeley. His ex- 
traordinary minuteness and extent of 
information in the minor details, not 
only of nature but of art, has in- 
deed been noticed by various writers, 
and is peculiarly olutsiite because 
unusual, in a genius so profound in the 
apparently contradictory researches of 
abstract and speculative disquisition. 
The author of the Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus, who was one of 
those whom Berkeley solicited to ac- 
company him to America, testifies, in 
a passage which we have not room to 
insert, but which is well worth perusal, 
1o his accurate knowledge and un- 
bounded inquisitiveness, in all the com- 
plicated minutize of commercial and 
manufacturing processes. 

It was during his passage through 


* « Poor philosopher Berkeley,” says Arbuthnot to Swift, (Oct. 19, 1714,) “ has 
now the idea of health, which was very hard to produce in him ; for he had an idea 
of a strange fever on him so long, that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing 


a contrary one.” 


+ Dr. St. George Ashe had been Provost of the University, and became succes- 


sively Bishop of Cloyne, of Clogher, and of Derry. 


He was Swift’s college tutor. 
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Paris, in the prosecution of his present 
tour, that he had that conference with 
the sagacious, yet visionary philosopher 
of France, to which we have more than 
once alluded. To express ourselves in 
the technical notation of their respec- 
tive systems, Malebranche had the 
pleasure of beholding the Idea of 
Berkeley in the Divinity, and Berkeley 
was presented dy the Divinity with the 
Idea of Malebranche. With notions 
so exalted beyond common concep- 
tions, so alien to experimental investi- 
gation, and withal so closely resembling 
each other, we may reasonably expect 
a discussion as refined, as perplexing, 
and as vexatious, as any in the whole 
annals of metaphysical colloquy. ‘The 
hostility of philosophical, as of religious 
sectarianism, augments inversely as the 
distance of the sects. When wide seas 
interpose between nations, distance pre- 
vents collision; and when men differ 
wholly, having no “debateable ground” 
on which to stand, no common prin- 
ciples by which they can agree to try 
the validity, and to which they can 
refer the arbitration of their disputes, 
they are apt to feel it hopeless to at- 
tempt to convince or convert. It is 
obvious, indeed, that the mind is more 
surprised at—and more strongly tempted 
in consequence, to controvert, to des- 


pise, or to persecute—the opinions of 


those who deduce different conclusions 
from the same or similar premises, than 
of those who deduce different conclu- 
sions from different premises. And 
though this theory of intolerance is, 
indeed, inapplicable in the virulence of 
its more terrible manifestations to the 
ainiable colloquists whom we are now 
mentioning, yet the principle is fairly 
applicable even to them, as far as it 
illustrates the ardour, not the less 
vehement because perfectly pardon- 
able, of the heads of opposing, yet 
approximating philosophical systems. 
Malebranche would naturally look upon 
the idealism of his younger companion 
as an unjustifiable and seditious mutiny 
against the authority of his own subli- 
mated hypothesis ; and Berkeley, edu- 
cated in a sterner school of ratiocina- 
tion, would feel pity that such powers 
of delicate investigation, and such hope- 
ful tendencies to the philosophy of im- 
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materialism, had been so sadly per- 
verted. The old speculatist, too, might 
perhaps heave a bitter sigh at the con- 
viction of the vanity of all human 
efforts, when thus, in his last days, 
within three years of his eightieth 
winter, and at the close of a life de- 
voted to the search after truth, he was 
liable to be challenged in his own cell 
(for such it literally was) by a new can- 
didate for fame, and from those pre- 
mises which he and his young anta- 
gonist alike recognised as certain, to 
see deductions drawn by an irrefragable 
logic, which tacitly set aside the grand 
and ultimate result of his long labours. 
And if a farther license of supposition 
be permitted, we might even imagine 
the two apostles of these shadowy and 
etherial creeds, sometimes forgetting in 
the similarity the differences of their 
systems ; and, as the combat waxed 
warm, as tenet gathered on tenet, and 
authority on authority, as all distinction 
was gradually hidden in the multipli- 
city of distinctions, and the dust of 
metaphysic perplexity rose high above 
the field, alternately assuming each 
other’s doctrines, for an instant chang- 
ing sides in the strife, until, perceiving 
the momentary confusion, they disen- 
tangled themselves from the deception, 
and returned to their respective for- 
tresses— 


*“ Clipeos mentees tela, 


Agnoscunt, atque ora sono discordia signant.”’ 


“He found,” says our authority,* 
“ this ingenious father in his cell, cook- 
ing, in a small pipkin, a medicine for 
a disorder with which he was then 
troubled, an inflammation of the lungs, 
The conversation naturally turned on 
our author's system, of which the other 
had received some knowledge, from a 
translation just published. But the 
issue of this debate proved tragical to 
poor Malebranche. In the heat of 
disputation, he raised his voice so high, 
and gave way so freely to the natural 
impetuosity of a man of parts, and a 
Frenchman, that he brought on him- 
self a violent increase of his disorder, 
which carried him off a few days after.” 
At such an age, this accidental in- 
flammation of his disease could have 
antedated the death of Malebranche but 
by a short interval ; and at whatever 


* Life prefixed to the collected works. 
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time he was destined to die, we may conjecture that their interview must 
conclude that the amiable philosopher have been of no common interest. 
who had “sought” and found “the From the meditations and converse of 
truth,” in a loftier sense than can be Newton, whose metaphysical views 
applied to any system of speculative were impressed with the vastness of his 
deductions, and whese peculiarities of own mind, and whose nateral home was 
religious persuasion, though they un- the immense, but whose experimental 
questionably fettered his ra ge spirit never suffered him to publish 
progress, have seldom interfered with such notions as established truths,+ 
the absorbed piety of monastic de- Clarke had inherited his natural theo- 
votion, resigned his earthly existence logy, and, perhaps, some too of his 
with a well-founded anticipation of be- ethical opinions. Berkeley’s principles 
holding—not, indeed, that vision of all were in every thing the reverse. With 
things in God, which it was the great a considerable portion of the grace of 
object of his literary life to establish— Plato, and much of his manner, he had 
but that unclouded vision of God him- from the first abandoned the reveries 
self, which is no metaphysical hypo- of mathematical metaphysics, in which 
thesis, but the assured lot of the Platonism delights, and looked, not 
humblest of those who will but feel and simply with distrust, but with positive 
believe in its reality. disbelief upon all the doctrines derived 
Berkeley's interview with Male- from the infinite in space and time, 
branche was not the only argumenta- and the corresponding abstractions with 
tive conference on the principles of his which mathematics had familiarized 
philosophy which he had to sustain. Newton and Clarke as they hud fa- 
The powerful intellect of Clarke was, miliarized the founder of the Academy. 
induced, (at a subsequent period,) by Our philosophers separated without 
the suggestions of Addison, and, per- coming to any consenting conclusion ; 
haps, of Whiston, to engage in a dis- and Berkeley was accustomed to com- 
cussion on the doctrine of Immaterial- plain that his antagonist neither an- 
ism with our daring infidel in philoso- swered his arguments, noracknowledged 
phical dogmas. We are not aware his convictions.[ It is probable that 
that any note has been taken of the Clarke attempted to confute the de- 
meeting ; but assuredly it would have ductions of Berkeley, instead of deny- 
been well worthy the recording pre- ing the evidence of his hypothesis ; and 
sence of the Gurney of the day. thence failed in his argument by the 
When we remember that the fa- same error of logical tactics in which 
vourite doctrines of Clarke, built (like so many have followed him. 
the architecture of chaos*) over those In the course of Berkeley’s return 
enormous abysses of infinity, on which from Italy through France, he wrote 
the mind of that reasoner loved to at Lyons the short but profound tract 
tread, on the metaphysics of Motion, which 
“ And through the palpable obscure find out is to be found in its original Latin form 
ills uncouth way ;” among his works. The subject had 
but which, perhaps, are formed to make been proposed by the French Aca- 
the metaphysics rather of gods or demy of Sciences. We are not ap- 
angels, than of men—were all im- prised as to its success with that learned 
pugned by Berkeley, not merely as_ society, which at this period included 
illogical in deduction, but as raised on many of the most eminent names in 
notions essentially imaginary, we may Europe. In the tractate de motu he 


* Parad. Lost, b. x. 280-820. 

+ Even the famous passage which Clarke was wont to adduce in vindication of his 
views, really states little beyond those doctrines which almost all classes of theists 
are prepared to admit. Deus non est eternitas, &c. Princip. Mathem. Schol. 
general. sub finem. 

¢ According to Hume this was precisely the natural effect of Berkeley’s reasonings. 
“ That all his arguments, though otherwise intended, are in reality purely sceptical, 
appears from this, that they admit of no answer, and produce no conviction.” En. 
quiry conc. Human Understanding, sect, 12, note. 


| et, ce mi ea le i | 
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maintains, with his accustomed ingenu- 
ity, the necessary agency of spirit to 
the production of motion, (even on the 
received hypothesis of matter,) and the 
non-existence of pure or absolute 
space, which he had before endea- 
voured to expel from existence, in the 
“Principles of Human Knowledge.” 
On his arrival in London, he printed 
this treatise as an additional and valu- 
able contribution to the support of his 
peculiar philosophy. 

He found the English people at his 
return in all the misery and agitation 
of the South Sea scheme, and univer- 
sally inflamed with a resentment, ex- 
aggerated by a conviction that the 
leaders of the ministry were deeply 
involved in the affair. It is well-known 
how the spirit of extravagant adventure 
had at this unfortunate period seized 
upon the whole nation, and how the 
passions of all ranks were absorbed in 
one unbounded feeling of avarice ;* 
and the reaction was terrible, beyond 
any convulsion known in history, short 
of the dissolution of government itself. 
Innumerable families reduced to beg- 
gary, presented to the public a con- 
fusion of all ranks of life; and that 
irrational despair which defies all com- 
fort, was the instant successor of a hope 
as irrational, that had anticipated im- 
possibilities. Berkeley regarded the 
prospect as a Christian politician, and 
at once abandoning his cherished pur- 
suits, turned his powers to the work of 
consolation and advice. He presented 
a brief address to his English brethren, 
under the title of An Essay towards 
preventing the Ruin of Great Britain. 
It is rich in overflowing philanthropy, 
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and is marked with many touches of 
that amiable Utopianism that led him 
afterwards to attempt a project which 
has shed a glory round his name, that 
renders it doubtful whether the saiut 
or the philosopher is the pre-eminent 
title of Bishop Berkeley. 

After a six years’ absence, Berkeley 
returned to Ireland, as chaplain to the 
Duke of Grafton, then Lord Lieute- 
nant. He had been presented to this 
nobleman by Lord Burlington, who 
was one of the most valuable of his 
many friends, and to whom his taste 
for the fine arts, and the good offices of 
Pope had recommended him.t Some 
of our authorities deny that he ever 
went as chaplain to any Lord- Lieute- 
nant ; and there is much controversy as 
to the precise date of his collegiate 
degrees ;{ the whole of which latter 
topic we shall omit, as it could not be 
treated with any justice to the impor- 
tance and extent of the subject, under 
several pages. If, however, we execute 
our purpose of publishing a volume of 
excursus, supplementary to the present 
article, we shall take care to exhibit the 
arguments of the combatunts at full 
length, with an impartial statement of 
the refutations of the same, as fur- 
nished either by their antagonists or 
themselves. 

It was at this period that a circum- 
stance occurred which strikingly exem- 
plified the indelible impression which 
Berkeley’s character and demeanour 
were caleuitied to produce, even upon 
his most cursory acquaintance. In the 
year 1723, Esther Vanhomrigh died, 
the victim of a connexion, the most 
unaccountable in the history of human 


* « New companies started up every day, under the countenance of the prime nobi- 


lity. 


The Prince of Wales was constituted governor of the Welch copper company; 


the Duke of Chandos appeared at the head of the York-buildings company; the 
Duke of Bridgewater formed a third for building houses in London and Westminster. 
About a hundred such schemes were projected and put in execution, to the ruin of 
many thousands. . . . Exchange Alley was filled with a strange concourse of 
statesmen and clergymen, churchmen and dissenters, whigs and tories, physicians, 
lawyers, tradesmen, and even with multitudes of females. All professions and em- 
ployments were utterly neglected,” &c.—_ Smollett, Hist. uf George I. 

+ Life prefixed to the Dublin Edition of 1784. This very indifferent specimen of 
biography we are compelled, for the most part, to follow, as to dates and the order of 
incidents, it being the only account of Berkeley which extends to any length. It was 
first printed in a separate form, in 8vo, in 1776. When we consider the authentic 
source from which Bishop Stock derived his facts, it is greatly to be regretted that 
he did not increase both their value and their number. 

¢ See the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1776, p. 509, for a specimen of the spirit 
and energy of the dispute. 
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passion. The unfortunate Vanessa, 
after the fatal interview that destroyed 
all her hopes, rushed from love to re- 
venge, with the whole ardour of a tem- 
perament impetuous in every thing, 
and during the few weeks that she 
survived the agonies of her disappoint- 
ment, revoked her will, which had been 
of course drawn in Swift’s favour, and 
bequeathed her whole fortune between 
Berkeley and her relative, Mr. Justice 
Marshall. The former had been intro- 
duced by Swift to Vanessa, so early as 
1713, shortly after the commencement 
of her ill-fated attachment; and it 
augments our estimate of the impres- 
sion which the exalted purity of his 
reputation, and the charm of his man- 
ners (perhaps the more important ele- 
ment in female appreciation) must have 
occasioned, when we remember that he 
never saw his benefactress since his 
return to Ireland.* It was thought 
by many that the will of this unhappy 
lady coutained a positive injunction on 
her heirs and executors to publish her 
correspondence with Swift; but no 
such intimation is to be found in that 
document. The public has long since 
been made acquainted with both the 
will and the correspondence, by one to 
whom it has been indebted for favours 
far more valuable ; and these interest- 
ing relics fully corroborate the asser- 
tions of Berkeley, and fully refute the 
gross insinuations of Lord Ossory, and 
the rest of Swift's maligneis. The 
letters manifest, on Swift's part, an 
affectionate, and, under the circum- 
stances, doubtless a too affectionate 
interest, but they manifest nothing 
which the most cruel ingenuity can 
construe into criminality. And as to 
poor Vanessa, she is through the cor- 
respoudence impassioned indeed, but 
he is ill skilled in the detection of 
human feelings who does not perceive 
that her passion is the passion of 





virtue—of imprudence, of precipitation, 
but still of virtue. 

In 1724, as if it were destined to 
enhance the sacrifices he was about to 
make, Berkeley was promoted from the 
University to the deanery of Derry.t It 
is stated by one of our authorities, that 
the same dignity in the diocese of Down 
had been before this sought for him by 
his friend, Lord Burlington, who had 
obtained the King’s patent for his nomi- 
nation in 1721, but that the Irish 
justices recommended back the “ Dean 
Daniel” of Swift, (whose principal cele- 
brity, it seems, is derived from his having 
designated Pompey an unfortunate gen- 
tleman, in a state sermon,) and that 
Berkeley declined contesting the point. 
By others this transaction is postponed 
to his return from the West Indies. 

While Swift retired to the south of 
Ireland, to surrender himself uninter- 
ruptedly, for two terrible months, to 
the horrors of a regret that blackened 
to remorse ; to deplore the folly which 
had led him to entangle himself in an 
attachment so hopeless in its com- 
mencement, so fatal in its termination ; 
and to indulge in their deepest dark- 
ness the gloomy propensities of a tem- 
per never permanently unclouded— 
Berkeley was occupying himself with 
redoubled energy in the plan which he 
had long meditated, of resigning the 
comforts and dignities of his rank in 
society, in order to devote his energies 
to the establishment of religious educa- 
tion in the western continent. What 
a contrast is presented alike in the 
men, and in their destinies! Swift, 
born with even greater abilities of a 
different kind, was born to unhappi- 
ness, because the continual victim of 
ambitious hope, dependant for the 
stability of his peace on the change- 
able impulses of his fellow men, and 
unfortified through almost his whole 
life by any effective steadiness of prin- 


* It is affirmed, in the Life before mentioned, that Berkeley’s visits during his resi- 
dence in London, had been frequent to the family of Vanhomrigh. His relict has 
recorded her testimony that he never met them but by accident. Two other dis- 
tinguished members of the Irish Church, Archbishop King, and Bishop Bolton, were 
bequeathed legacies in Miss Vanhomrigh’s will. 


+ He has attached his name to the honours of the University, by the institution 


of two annual gold medals, which have, since 1752, been duly awarded for the dili- 
gent attendance of certain lectures, to the great encouragement of Greek and early 


rising. 
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ciple ; his illustrious countryman had 
from his youth upwards, calculated the 
value of all that the favour of man can 
give, had learned philosophy not more 
in speculation than in practice, and hy 
being above the world, had secured a 
content which the thoughtful of every 
age have seen that the world can never 
bestow. The one cased in contempt 
for his fellow-creatures, was yet their 
slave ; the other could devote his best 
powers to serve them, and yet be un- 
touched by their corruptions. At an 
age when Berkeley was the delight of 
those whose approbation was fame, or 
better than fame—Swift was already 
commencing that warfare with mankind 
which was to cease but with his death, 
and which, though, indeed, sometimes 
alleviated by the intimacy of the most 
eminent of his day, left him, neverthe- 
less, for the greater part of his life, a 
prey to disappointment, restlessness, 
and gloom. It was in some of his 
earliest verses* that he addressed the 
Muse, or Inspiration of his genius : 
“To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind, 
Still to unhappy restless thought inclined ; 


To thee, what oft I strive, in vain, to hide, 
The scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride.” 


Yet it is not to be forgotten, that a 
short time after penning this sad _re- 
cord, its author, in a rare spirit of ex- 
alted benevolence, resigned his living 
to an indigent clergyman, whose merits 
he had detected through the disguise 
of his poverty. Of such efforts was 
Swift capable. But Berkeley was one, 
uniform, and unsullied. A lofty virtue 
was with him no accidental fervour, no 
sudden outburst of a better nature, of 
which its author was half-ashamed, and 
which he would, from habitual distrust, 
exhibit for ridicule if manifested by 
others. He made no pretence of ex- 
traordinary superiority, but he was 
above the equal pretence of affecting 
the contrary. And it was from this 
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fine calm of spirit, breathed over his 
whole habits, that his manners assumed 
that beautiful serenity, (so different 
from Swift’s airs of capricious domina- 
tion,) which reminded one of the most 
gifted of his admirers, of all he could 
conceive of the angelic nature.+ 

The extant letters of Berkeley, from 
the close of the year 1721, to the Sep- 
tember of 1728, are full of prepara- 
tions for his project of benevolence. 
Apart from the sacrifices involved inthe 
project itself, it was a most troublesome 
task to gain even the opportunity of 
making them: and few men have 
struggled more strenuously for earthly 
honours, than did this apostle of a later 
age, for the privilege of doing labori- 
ous good. His object, as our readers 
are probably aware, was to erect a 
college in the Bermudas, as a centre 
for the civilization of the savage Ame- 
ricans. He published his proposals in 
1725, and offered for the residue of his 
years to exchange his rich preferment, 
and probable advancement in the 
church, for 100/. a year, in the western 
plantations, as a teacher of the native 
Indians. Three of the fellows of the 
University,{ consented to join him, and 
with a spirit kindred to his own, to 
abandon their prospects in Ireland, for 
the small salary of 40]. a year in the 
wilds of the west; a circumstance 
which equally exalts our opinion of these 
excellent persons themselves, and of the 
character which their leader must have 
attained, when he induced them to ac- 
company him. Swift introduced Berke- 
ley to Lord Carteret, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in a letter which, as a most cha- 
racteristic testimony, we cannot forbear 
to insert :— 

“September 3, 1724. 

** There is a gentleman of this kingdom 
just gone for England: it is Dr. George 
Berkeley, dean of Derry, the best prefer- 
ment among us, being worth about 11002 





* Written to Sir W. Temple in 1693, when he was but twenty-six years of age. 

+ The Earl of Berkeley had introduced his illustrious relative to Bishop Atter- 
bury, and after the conclusion of their interview, enquired the Bishop’s opinion of the 
philosopher. Atterbury lifted up his hands in astonishment. «So much under- 
standing,” said he, ‘‘so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility, I 
did not think had been the portion of any but angels, till I saw this gentleman.” 
An encomium, whose unaffected energy, when we remember the keen judge of cha- 
racter from whom it proceeded, transcends even the brilliant poetical eulogy of Pope. 

} The names of these heroic men, were Thomson, Rogers, and King; whose fel- 
lowships are dated 1713, 1716, and 1720, respectively. 
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a year. He takes the Bath in his way 
to London, and will of course attend your 
Excellency, and be presented, I suppose, 
by his friend, my Lord Burlington ; and 
because I believe you will choose out some 
very idle minutes to read this letter, per- 
haps you may not be ill entertained with 
some account of the man and his errand. 
He was a fellow in the University here; 
and going to England very young, about 
thirteen years ago, he became the founder 
of a sect there called the Immaterialists, 
by the force of a very curious book on that 
subject: Dr. Smalridge, and many other 
eminent persons were his proselytes. I 
sent him secretary and chaplain to Sicily, 
with my Lord Peterborough; and upon 
his Lordship’s return, Dr. Berkeley spent 
above seven years in travelling over most 
parts of Europe, but chiefly through 
every corner of Italy, Sicily, and other 
islands. When he came back to England, 
he found so many friends, that he was ef- 


fectually recommended to the Duke of 


Grafton, by whom he was lately made 
dean of Derry. Your Excellency will be 
frighted when I tell you all this is but an 
introduction ; for I am now to mention 
his errand. He isan absolute philosopher 
with regard to money, titles, and power ; 
and for three years past hath been struck 
with a notion of founding a university at 
Bermuda, by a charter from the crown. 
He hath seduced several of the hopeful- 
lest young clergymen and others here, 
many of them well provided for, and all 
of them in the fairest way of preferment ; 
but in England his conquests are greater, 
and I doubt will spread very far this 
winter. He shewed me a little tract 
which he designs to publish, and there 
your Excellency will see his whole scheme 
of a life academico-philusophical (I shall 
make you remember what you were, ) of a 
college founded for Indian scholars and 
missionaries, where he most exorbitantly 
proposeth a whole hundred pounds a year 
for himself, forty pounds for a fellow, and 
ten for a student. His heart will break 
if his deanery be not taken from him, and 
left to your Excellency’s disposal, I dis- 
courage him by the coldness of courts and 
ministers, who will interpret all this as 
impossible and a vision ; but nothing will 
do. And therefore I do humbly entreat 
your Excellency, either to use such per- 
suasions as will keep one of the first men 
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in this kingdom for learning and virtue 
quite at home, or assist him by your credit 
to compass his romantic design, which 
however is very noble and generous, and 
directly proper for a great person of your 
excellent education to encourage.” 

We are not going to enumerate at 
any length the details of this affair. 
It was successful as far as Berkeley's 
efforts could make it so; it failed 
through the treachery of the govern- 
ment on which he had to depend. 
The charter was granted by the kind- 
ness of George I. the necessary funds 
promised, and Berkeley sailed for 
Rhode Island in September, 172%, 
He had, just before his embarkation, 
taken that step so momentous in real 
life, so unimportant in biography—he 
had married.* After residing nearly 
two years at Newport in Rhode, from 
whence the blessings of his influence 
radiated far beyond the shores of that 
island, he found that the money des- 
tined for his purposes had been dis- 
tributed in other channels; and the 
Bishop of London, whose diocess in- 
cluded the West Indies, on applying 
to Sir Robert Walpole, received an 
answer, whose sincerity was curiously 
characteristic of the systematic Machi- 
avelianism of statesmanship. “If you 
put this question to me,” said he, “as 
a minister, I must and can assure you 
that the money shall most undoubtedly 
be paid as soon as suits with public 
convenience ; but if you ask me as a 
friend, whether Dean Berkeley should 
continue in America, expecting the 
payment of £20,000, I advise him by 
all means to return home to Europe 
and to give up his present expecta- 
tions.” Accordingly, Berkeley, after 
bestowing large benefactions both on 
the clergy around him (who, during 
the period of his stay, had been in the 
habit of coming from great distances 
at stated periods in order to imbibe 
the benefit of his heavenly instructions 
and still more heavenly example) and 
on the colleges of Yale and Harvard, 
returned to Europe, to give new proofs 
of the placidity of a temper which 
could bear unruffled the total failure of 
the chief labour of seven long years. 


* He married the eldest daughter of the Right Hon. John Foster, Speaker of the 


Irish House of Commons. 


From an engagement so strict, contracted under circum- 


stances so trying, we may conclude that the wife of Berkeley was not unworthy the 


attachment of such a man. 
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To estimate rightly the sacrifices 
meditated by Berkeley in this enterprise, 
it would be absurd to measure them 
by his palpable losses of professional 
income and advancement. He had to 
submit to losses more sensibly felt than 
these. He was to surrender for ever 
those delights of society which he was 
so eminently calculated alike to bestow 
and to receive; he was to resign the 
enjoyment of a place in the world of 
philosophy inferior to that of no living 
author, and at a time when his doc- 
trines, becoming gradually more and 
more familiarized to the mass of 
readers, might be expected to bring 
increased popularity to their illustrious 
promulgator. Instead of the eommu- 
nion of mind which he had enjoyed 
with the greatest of his contempora- 
ries, he was to reconcile himself to 
the oppressive sense of a solitude 
almost uninterrupted ; instead of the 
respectful affection of all who were 
worthy of his acquaintance in the most 
enlightened of civilized countries, he was 
to embrace the perils of a torrid wilder- 
ness where life itself was not always safe. 
Can we wonder, that when the project 
was first made public, an universal 
emotion seized the mind of the nation, 
and that however opinions might differ 
on its merits, no man could pretend to 
be wholly indifferent to them? Some 
styled the philosophical missionary a 
dreamer, whose brain had been turned 
by visionary speculation, and whom 
much learning had made mad ; others 
looked wise and talked of Oceana and 
Utopia; one or two of course were 
found to hint, with a self-complaceut 
smile at their own worldly wisdom, that 
so much labour was not undertaken for 
nothing ; and a few there were, a very 
few, who cried, that under the guidance 
of so much virtue, heaven would befriend 
them, and with kindling eyes fixed on 
their glorious leader exclaimed, We 
will go too, We will go too! 

Among Berkeley’s more distin- 
guished friends, the announcement of 
his purposes produced a variety of 
effects. From a great number of testi- 
monies which lie at present before us, 
extracted from their correspondence 
and conversation, we must be content 
with one passage from a letter of 
Bolingbroke, which illustrates, as preg- 
nantly as a volume, the fate and cha- 
racter_ of the two representatives of 
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two mighty classes of mankind. He 
is addressing Swift, a circumstance 
which does not prevent, perhaps en- 
courages, a certain spirit of negligent 
sarcasm that pervades his notice of the 
subject. “Ford,” he writes, “ brought 
the Dean of Derry to see me. Unfor- 
tunately for me, I was then out of 
town ; and the journey of the former 
into Ireland will, perhaps, defer for 
some time, my making acquaintance 
with the other, which I am sorry for. 
I would not, by any means, lose the 
opportunity of knowing a man who 
can espouse in good earnest the opinion 
of Malebranche ; and who is fond of 
going a missionary into the West 
Indies. My zeal for the propagation 
of the Gospel wi!l not carry me so far ; 
hut my spleen against tote has 
more than once made me think of buy- 
ing the dominion of Bermudas, and 
spending the remainder of my days as 
far as possible from the people with 
whom I have passed the first and the 
greatest part of my life.” Such was 
the melancholy merriment of the so- 
phist of disbelief; such his last expe- 
rience of the world he had adored; such 
—in spite ofall his “Reflections”—were 
his real anticipations of exile; and 
such the bitter motives of the solitude 
he coveted! The philosopher of Chris- 
tianity had a loftier spirit of consola- 
tion in his willing banishment. He 
could abandon civilized men for the 
love of mankind; and though forsaking 
a society that idolized him, he was not 
alone even in the loneliness of an 
Indian wilderness, for his soul was still 
in the presence of the God he served, 
and his heart still beat with sympathy 
for the wants of a world whose enjoy- 
ments he had resigned for ever. 

It was during his absence in America 
that Berkeley wrote the Minute Philo- 
sopher, the most popular because the 
Jeast speculative of all his works. In 
this valuable performance he under- 
takes to defend the truths of Natural 
and Revealed Religion against its di- 
versity of assailants, both upon those 
principles which all in common adopt, 
and occasionally upon views furnished 
by his own peculiar doctrines. It is 
executed with great grace of style, 
vivacity of wit, and force of controver- 
sial argument. The resemblance of 


these dialogues to the writings of 
Plato has been often observed; and 
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making due alluwance for the difference 
of the position which an instructor of 
the public mind had to assume in the 
days of the ancient and modern scep- 
ticism, the criticism is perfectly just. 
Indeed the similarity is sometimes so 
strong that the imitation becomes, we 
think, perceptible ; and the style falls 
into the disagreeable fault of reading 
like a translation. But Berkeley fla- 
vours the strength of Plato with a good 
deal of the pungent acid of Lucian.* 
The enumeration of free-thinking mo- 
ralists in the following passage, which 
we open upon almost by chance, is 
not an unfavourable specimen :— 


«“* Euph,. It seems then you have au- 
thors among you ?” 

«« Lys. That we have, several, and 
those very great men, who have obliged 
the world with many useful and profound 
discoveries.’ 

«« Cri. Moschon, for instance, hath 
proved that man and beast are really of 
the same nature: that consequently a 
man need only indulge his senses and ap- 
petites to be as happy asa brute. Gor- 
gias hath gone further, demonstrating 
man to be a piece of clockwork or ma- 
chinery ; and that thought or reason is the 
same thing as the impulse of one ball 
against another. Cimon hath made noble 
use of these discoveries, proving as clearly 
as any proposition in mathematics, that 
conscience is a whim, and morality a pre- 
judice; and that a man is no more ac- 
countable for bis actions than a clock is 
for striking. Tryphon hath written irre- 
fragably on the usefulness of vice. Thra- 
senor hath confuted the foolish prejudice 
men had against atheism, showing that a 
republic of atheists might live very hap- 
pily together. Demylas hath made a jest 
of loyalty, and convinced the world there 
is nothing in it: to him, and another phi- 
losopher of the same stamp, this age is 
indebted for discovering, that public spirit 
is an idle enthusiasm, which seizeth only 
on weak minds. It would be endless to 
recount the discoveries made by writers 
of this sect.’ 

«+ Lys. But the master-piece and 


* Our metaphysical readers will find a pleasing illustration of the associating prin- 
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finishing -stroke is a learned anecdote of 
our great Diagoras, containing a demon- 
stration against the being of God: which 
it is conceived the public is not yet ripe 
for. But I am assured by some judicious 
friends who have seen it, that it is as 
clear as daylight, and will do a world of 
good, at one blow demolishing the whole 
system of religion.’” 


The Minute Philosopher was not, 
however, uniformly successful. We 
are not surprised, indeed, when we find 
Bolingbroke informing his correspon- 
dent. “TI will not say one word about 
Berkeley’s or Delany’s book.t Some 
part of the former is hard to be under- 
stood—no part of the latter is to be 
read. I propose, however, to recon- 
cile you to metaphysics, by showing 
how they may be employed against 
metaphysicians; and that whenever 
you do not understand them, nobody 
else does, no not those who write 
them.” But this flippancy is exceeded 
by the petulant discontent of Hoadly. 
“ I own,” says this divine, in the spirit 
of an opposition which he manifested 
unceasingly to the philosophical views 
of Berkeley, “I own, I think, Alciphron 
the most plain attempt to bring obscu- 
rity and darkness into all science, as 
well as to make nonsense essential to 
religion, that this last age has pro- 
duced.” And he goes on to lament 
the ruinous encouragement given to its 
author, “When I see even the best 
of the twot flattered and caressed for 
those very wounds he has given to all 
that is most worthy of the study or 
regard of reasonable creatures, I cannot 
help making an ejaculation,—To what 
purpose are all endeavours to make 
knowledge and religion plain and ami- 
able, when a few pretty words, either 
without a meaning, or with a very bad 
one, shall, like a charm, dissolve and 
tear to pieces all the labours of the 
great !” 

But Hoadly forgot that Truth, always 
consistent with herself, can never dread 
examination, can never permanently 


ciple in this sentence when we inform them that we are writing in the capital of Ire- 


land on the evening of the 17th of March. 


+ Dr. Delany’s book, then just published, and since little read, is entitled «Revela- 


tion Examined with Candour.” 


¢ Dr. Delany had the honour of being the other offender who was classed with 


Berkeley in this reproof. 
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suffer but by the suppression of free 
inquiry ; and that even the temporary 
agitation and fever of doubt is far pre- 
ferable to the cold palsy of an apathetic 
indifference, or of a slavish and super- 
stitious credulity—both of them the 
sure results of unmingled philosophical 
dogmatism. What real injury have 
the sceptics done, even those who were 
sceptics in the worst sense, that is, 
those who not only argued but wished 
the uncertainty of all evidence? Much 
to narrow and confined individual read- 
ers, none to the great body of impartial! 
inquirers. What real impression have 
they produced on the career and des- 
tinies of philosophy itself? We scruple 
not to answer—one that is abundantly 
advantageous. They have, indeed, 
warned us of the shallowness of our 
foundation, and the defects of our su- 
perstructure ; but whatever was their 
motive in the admonition, the result is 
obvious and admirable—we have deep- 
ened our basis by digging further into 
human nature, and we have secured the 
stability of our structure by testing vi- 
gilantly our materials and our cement ; 
in other words, the solidity of our facts 
and the stringency of the reasonings 
* that connect them. 

That union of firmness, of wisdom, 
and of gentleness, which is the perfec- 
tion of human character, was displayed 
pre-eminently in the position which 
Berkeley occupied in society. Though 
surrounded by many temptations to 
yield to that easy liberalism in religion, 
which was the undisguised profession of 
some of his most eminent acquaintances, 
and is almost ever the fashionable tone 
of the Christianity of courts, Berkeley 
was unmoved alike by sarcasm and by 
flattery to relinquish his uncompromis- 
ing piety. He withstood the still more 
terrible temptation presented by his 
own conscious abilities, those dan- 
gerous weapons which the possessor is 
so often betrayed into wielding incau- 
tiously for the mere pleasure of the 
exercise. And he was not afraid in 
the midst of a doubting and indifferent 
world, to display in active manifesta- 
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tion those convictions which so man 
of us treasure in solitude, and are fools 
and cowards enough to be ashamed of 
rofessing, in the crowded ways of 
ife. Yet when we speak of the diffi- 
culties of Berkeley’s position, it is but 
justice to record its alleviations too. 
His rank as an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
and his reputation as a philosopher, 
brought him, it is true, into the circle 
of royal influence; but royal influence 
was not then fraught with unmingled 
peril. And it is to the high credit of 
the excellent Queen Caroline that 
at her instance Berkeley was finally 
placed where his merits demanded. 
We are told,* that, at the frequent con- 
versational meetings held at her royal 
residence, both when Princess of 
Wales and after her accession to the 
throne, Berkeley was distinguished 
with peculiar favour. Caroline had 
the wisdom to enjoy one of the few 
real and unmixed gratifications which 
royalty possesses the exclusive privi- 
lege of commanding—the society and 
conversation of all the most eminent 
thinkers of her age and people. Dr. 
Clarke and Berkeley were, it seems, 
the principal antagonists in the philo- 
sophical discussions of these delightful 
evenings; and Hoadly and Sherlock 
were among the occasional interlocu- 
tors—the former invariably seconding 
the views of Clarke, and the latter 
looking with favour on those of 
Berkeley. The able but unimaginative 
Hoadly could not comprehend either 
Berkeley’s philosophy or his practice ; 
and, in rather a needless spirit of cau- 
tion, was in the habit of continually 
representing both as equally unsubstan- 
tial. But, after Berkeley’s return from his 
solitude in the Indies, Sherlock, with a 
heart worthy of his writings, presented 
“The Minute Philosopher,” then just 
published, to the Queen, and appealed 
to her own understanding to determine 
the solidity and sanity of Berkeley’s. 
The final result of the whole was the 
philosopher’s nomiation, in March 1734, 
to the vacant bishopric of et 
He departed immediately for Ire- 


* Life prefixed to Works, p. 12, edit. 8vo. 

+ This was, however, but the consummation of favours intended long before. We 
are informed, on good authority, that, previous to Berkeley’s departure for America, 
the Queen endeavoured to detain him by the offer of an English mitre. His reply was, 
that he had rather be president of St. Paul’s College (in Bermuda) that Primate of 
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land, and surrendered himself to the 
duties of his high office with an affec- 
tionate and zealous devotedness which 
has made his name x traditional theme 
even to this day in the vicinity of his 
episcopal residence. Cloyne, whose 
ecclesiastical annals have already been 
graced with many illustrious names, 
has, with difficulty, preserved, in the 
changes of our time, its individual 
privilege of giving an honorary title to 
religious or philosophical excellence ; 
but, whatever be its fate in the capri- 
cious chances of political innovation, it 
has not lost—it never can lose—the 
inestimable inheritance of those recol- 
lections which haunt the spot where a 
Berkeley devoted to augmenting the 
comforts of a village the powers of a 
mind whose opinions were heard with 
attention through Europe; or where, 
after a succession worthy of such a pre- 
decessor, its latest glories were linked 
with the history of astronomy and of 
Brinkley. 

But, though the principal occupation 
of his thoughts had immediate re- 
ference to the duties of his station, the 
well-regulated activity of Berkeley 
enabled him still to preserve his place 
among the intellectual champions of 
the age. His was not a mind to rest in- 
active while there was work to be done 
in any of the domains of thought. 
Perpetually engaged in the solution of 
those profound and comprehensive 
problems that lie at the bottom of all 
subjects of human inquiry, there was 
no conceivable topic of speculation in 
which he had not necessarily a direct 
or indirect interest. This is, indeed, 
the peculiar prerogative of all who are 
occupied in the investigations of that 
prima philosophia whose very lowest 
deductions are principles in all other 
sciences, and whose highest contem- 
plations extend over all actual and 
even possible nature, embracing in their 
grasp every thing which can be con- 
ceived by reason or by imagination, 
and hovering perpetually in a struggle 
of intense though baffled effort, on 
those shadowy limits which on all sides 
circle the sphere of human thought. 


To this science all sciences must repair 
to learn the laws of their government ; 
trom this they begin—in this they may, 
in a great degree, be said to end; it 
is at once the fountain and the ocean 
of their innumerable streams. Cer- 
tainly the celebrated sentence of the 
Roman dramatist is not more morally 
than intellectually true : to the specu- 
lative student of man, humani nihil 
alienum, and in being a participant of 
human nature, the philosophic inquirer 
into its mysteries becomes, by virtue 
of his office, legitimately connected 
with every region of knowledge on 
which the human nature he analyzes 
can exercise its faculties. 

It was in the spirit of this conviction 
that Berkeley undertook at this period 
his extraordinary controversy with the 
modern cultivators of mathematical 
science; and displayed in this appro- 
priate field the characteristic subtlety of 
a genius which was peculiarly formed 
for excellence in the sciences of 
quantity, though it is thought, little 
exercised in these investigations, since 
the days of his youthful collegiate dis- 
tinctions.* In this, as in most of his 
other speculations, his opposition to 
the general verdict of reasoners had its 
origin, at least its cause of manifestation, 
in his anxiety for the stability of reli- 
gious and moral truth. He had con- 
tracted a suspicion of the orthodoxy of 
mathematicians in general, and a dis- 
like of the open infidelity of Dr. Halley 
in particular ; and could not repress 
his indignation at observing the undue 
deference which was paid to the 
adepts in those inquiries, as the great 
masters of reason, at whose exclusive 
tribunal even the proofs of religion 
itself were to submit to be irrevocably 
sentenced either as authentic or falla- 
cious. An account communicated to 
Berkeley by Addison, relative to the 
last hours of Garth, who had justified 
his scepticism by the authority of 
Halley, was the immediate cause of 
the first manifesto issued by the Bishop 
of Cloyne. It was entitled the Analyst, 
and was instantaneously met by an in- 
dignant disclamation from the chiefs 


all England.” Truly Swift spoke but the fact when he termed him “an absolute 
philosopher with regard to money, titles, and power.” But was it the whole fact? 
Was there nothing more than philosophy here? 

* See the Analyst, § 50, for his own statement. 
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of the mathematical world. The 
authorship of this ingenious pamphlet, 
which was not denied by Berkeley, 
was at once assigned to him by his 
opponents, and they do not affect to 
disguise their knowledge of the name 
and previous reputation of their illus- 
trious antagonist. The earliest reply 
proceeded from the pen of Dr. Jurin, 
at that time a fellow of oa College, 
Cambridge, and already favourably 
known to the scientific world by some 
ingenious medical theories deeply tine- 
tured with the mathematical spirit 
which then so generally infected the 
philosophy of medicine, and by a very 
able essay on Distinct and Indistinct 
Vision. The signature of his preced- 
ing writings (Philulethes Cuntabrigi- 
ensis), and the general decision of the 
public, seem sufficient to identify the 
antagonist of Pemberton* with Berke- 
ley’s present opponent. Montucla, 
indeed, on no authority that we can 
discover, attributes the tracts of Jurin 
to “ Messrs. Middleton and Smith ;” 
but we are, on this occasion, less in- 
clined to besway ed by that very eminent 
authority, as his information on this 
controversy seems to be wholly derived 
from report, and is therefore neces- 
sarily defective in value and certainty. 
He confesses that he never met with 
any of the performances of Berkeley's 
opponents, except the able treatise of 
Robins ; and he characterizes Berkeley 
himself in a manner which sufficiently 
evinces an almost equal ignorance of 
the merits of the philosopher. When 
Montucla transmutes Walton (Berke- 
ley’s “ Dublin professor”) to Wilson, 
we can patdon his mistake about a 
title not, perhaps, worth preserving ; 
but when he dispatches the great name 
of Berkeley with negligent sarcasm, 
as owing its celebrity to a treitise on 
Tar-water, and an essay on Vision, ow 
sa captieuse metaphysique joue sa role, 
we recognize the mathematician, whose 
prejudices are aroused by opposition, 
and whose confined vision is blind to a 
perfection which lies out of the range 
of his favourite science. 

To the reply of Philalethes, Berkeley 
rejoined at considerable length, in his 
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“ Defence of Free-thinking in Mathe- 


matics.” The pamphlet of his op- 
poe certainly justified some severity, 
ut Berkeley seems calmly indifferent 
to his assaults, and still playing round 
the subject with a graceful and inof- 
fensive raillery, takes little advantage 
of the incautious agitation of his an- 
tagonist, except in the legitimate war- 
fare of argument. While we grant 
that the charge brought by Berkeley 
was of a magnitude that justified some 
warmth in his opponents, who were 
implicitly included in it, and was, in- 
deed, as we shall presently insist, ex- 
tremely injudicious in reference to the 
purposes for which it was intended ; 
yet assuredly the lofty character and 
tried disinterestedness of such a man 
might have prevented the insinuations 
conveyed both in the title and the 
matter of Jurin’s replication. He 
styled it “ Geometry no Friend to In- 
fidelity;” and added to this general 
designation a further explanatory para- 
graph—“ Wherein it is examined how 
far the conduct of such divines as in- 
termix the interests of religion with 
their private disputes and passions, and 
allow neither learning nor reason to 
those they differ from, is of honor or 
service to Christianity, or agreeable to 
the example of our blessed Saviour 
and his apostles.” The conduct of 
his whole defence is answerable to this 
commencement, aud the “ detestable 
and groundless defamation,” as he 
terms it, of Berkeley, is met, not only 
with peremptory denial, but with con- 
temptuous defiance. But, whatever 
be the merits of the mathematical 
atgument, in all the arts of attack and 
defence Berkeley was greatly the su- 
perior of an antagonist whom it was no 
slight merit to excel. Jurin had force 
of style—Berkeley the incomparably 
greater advantage (for such a subject) 
of exquisite perspicuity and purity ; 
Jurin ‘had the scientific world on his 
sidé, and probably a superiority in 
mathematical detail; Berkeley had for 
his partizans many who loved the piety 
of his charactet and motives, many 
who admired the boldness of his op- 
position, and many who envied their 








* Jurin had written under the title Philalethes Cantabrigiensis against Dr. Pem- 
berton, on the subject of the Newtonian philosophy. His achievements in that cam- 
paign may be found in the “ Works of the Learned” for 1737-8-9, 
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exclusive prerogatives to the initiated 
in the mysteries of mathesis ; and for 
his pre-eminent qualification, a pro- 
found and ready practice in the dis. 
cussions of the peculiar science to 
which he had been so valuable a con- 
tributor. With respect to those capti- 
vations of manner to which we have 
alluded, we cannot, indeed, remember 
any writer, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Pascal and of D’Alembert, who has 
combined so agreeably the opposite 
objects of dry mathematical argumen- 
tation and the attractive colouring of 
vivid and varied style. 

In the details of mathematical skill, 
we have said, that Berkeley was pro- 
bably inferior to most of his adver- 
suries. Had he possessed their prac- 
tical habits, we believe that his meta- 
»hysical opinions would never have 
interfered with the orthodoxy of his 
analytical faith, He had a keen 
theoretical conception of the principles 
of the method of calculation to which 
he objected ; but he had not that still 
clearer conception of its true nature, 
which can only be acquired by actual 
practice in its evolutions. But if 
3erkeley overlooked too much the 
details of practice, his adversaries as 
much overvalued them. Continually 
urging the achievements of the flux- 
ional calculus, they forgot too often 
that the true question was not prac- 
tical, but theoretical—not the truth of 
the result, but the clearness or obscu- 
rity of the principles. For Berkeley's 
professed object, we ought to inform 
our readers, was to show that the ma- 
thematicians of the modern analysis, 
were compelled, in their own field of 
demonstration, to assume what they 
could not explain; and therefore that 
reasoners, so contentedly conversant 
with perpetual mystery in their own 
favourite science, were scarcely justi- 
fied in attempting to discountenance 
Christianity for resting on mystery 
also. To oppose this line of argument 
by exhibiting the valuable consequences 
to which the mysterious department of 
mathematics had conducted its cultiva- 
tors, was not only to evade the real 
scope of the argument, but actually to 
strengthen its force; for certainly if 
the calculus of moments or of differ- 
ences had accomplished so much in 
Virtue, or in spite of its mysteries, 
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Berkeley’s object, which was gained as 
long as the mysteries were admitted or 
not disproved, was doubly gained when 
those mysteries were shown by his ver 
adversaries to have been consistent wit 
advances so extensive and so important. 

While Berkeley was engaged with 
Philalethes, he had to receive another 
charge from an Irish mathematician 
whose name was Walton. He replied 
to: this assailant at the close of his 
defence, and afterwards in an amusing 
piece of mingled argument and sarcasm, 
entitled “ Reasons for not replying to 
Mr. Walton’s full answer,” in which he 
attects to treat his antagonist as a real 
convert to his opinions in the disguise 
of a foe. He closes it by surmising 
that “some zealous fluxionists may, 
perhaps, answer him /” 

By this time Philalethes had re- 
covered his controversial energies. He 
retorted the “ Defence” of Berkeley in 
a tract which he designated “ The 
Free-thinker no Just Thinker.” It is 
written with considerable ability, but 
in a style of polemical acerbity wholly 
unjustifiable. “ What I dislike in you,” 
says this humble enforcer of humility, 
“is not your modesty, but your arro- 
gance ; ‘tis your unparalleled and 
amazing insolence to the greatest dis- 
coverer of truth ;” and more than once 
attributes a bypocritical pretence of 
religion, and a secret anxiety for eccle- 
siastical promotion to the man who 
had resigned wealth, and the prospect 
of wealth, for the society of savages 
and a home in the plantations of the 
Indies. To turn from this miserable 
weakness. A farther accession to 
the illumination of the public mind 
on this subject, was made in the 
“ Discourse concerning the Nature 
and Certainty of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Method of Fluxions,” from the 

en of Benjamin Robins—a treatise 
which, though it makes no explicit 
reference to the controversy, is under- 
stood to have originated in it. We 
find it frequently mentioned, and never 
mentioned without praise. And, in fine 
illustration of the opinions which we 
expressed above, relative to the real 
ultimate benefits of all important scep- 
tical inquiry, the opposition of Berkeley 
at length gave accession (according to 
the author's own avowal*) to the great 
work of Maclaurin, in 1742 ; a treatise 


* See the Preface to the Treatise. 
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which is conceived by mathematicians 
to have left little on this subject to be 
desired of the definiteness and cogency 
of perfect geometri¢al demonstration. 
This controversy, interesting on 
many grounds, is made amusing by a 
species of repartee, of a description so 
truly novel, that we cannot refrain from 
a citation or two, for the benefit of our 
more volatile readers. When Phila- 
lethes, in the conduct of his argument re- 
lative to the fundamental question of 
the fluxion of the rectangle of two flow- 
ing quantities, has occasion to insist 
that neither the increment, nor the de- 
crement is the “moment,” he triumph- 
antly asks his adversary, which he will 
select, and proposes “that they should 
toss up cross and pile for the title; or 
if that be thought too boyish and unbe- 
seeming the gravity of Mathematical 
Quantities, they must even end the dis- 
pute in an amicable manner ;”—and if 
Berkeley could find it in his heart to de- 
signate these fugitive abstractions asthe 
“Ghosts of departed quantities,” his 
antagonist does not hesitate to realize 
the awful metaphor, and evoke “the 
venerable ghost of Sir Isaac Newton 
himself to interpose in his favour.”* 
On one occasion Berkeley had noticed 
that a true deduction had been obtained 
by a compensation of errors, and was 
conceived by his opponent to allege that 
the solution of fluxional problems de- 
pended onchance; upon which the latter 
breaks out into a rather clumsy rapture 
as follows :—* Methinks I see the good 
old gentleman (Newton) fast asleep 
and snoring in his easy chair, while 
Dame Fortune is bringing him her 
apron full of beautiful theorems and 
problems, which he never knows or 
thinks of, just as the Athenians painted 
her dragging towns and cities to her 
favourite general.” But far higher is 
the spirit of poetic frenzy, in which, 
(in his second reply,) he conjures up a 
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Miltonic vision to diversify the arid 
details of mathematical dissertation. 


So spake the apostate analyst, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep despair, 
Frewuing he ended, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous, 

To less than—Philalethes! . 
* * 


Fallen from what height! So much the stronger 


proved 
He with his moments. And till then who kuew 
The force of those dire arms ? 


The Analyst concludes his Satanic 
oration, by declaring that “The un- 


conquerable will, &c,” remains— 
Undaunted, since by Fate the wings of Ganders 
And Sepia sable-blooded cannot fail. 


Therefore is he indomitably resolved to 
Lead the embattled increments to war! + 
Whether the mathematics in prose, or 
the mathematics in metre, be the farther 
from poetry and wit, our readers can 
now venture to decide. 

We have before hinted onr opinion, 
that Berkeley had assumed, in this con- 
troversy, a position deeply injudicious 
for the purposes he had in view. Asa 
mathematical argument, his series of ob- 
jections is abundantly ingenious and 
plausible, and, for the period at which 
they appeared, they were even valuable 
and profound. They were well worth 
consideration, even as a matter of spe- 
culative curiosity ; and they produced 
the great practical result of stimulating 
a closer inquiry into principles. And 
our initiated readers are aware, that 
there are many mathematicians at this 
day, who are so dissatisfied with the 
difficulties they expose, that they con- 
ceive the logic of the modern analysis 
to have never been cleared from objec- 
tions fatal to the perfect symmetry of 
demonstration, and the plenitude of 
conviction it should bring, until the 
marvellous sagacity of Lagrange, de- 
riving almost a science from a single 
comprehensive theorem, taught ana- 
lytical reasoners ho y to be independent 
of the peculiar notions that involve the 
perplexities in question. 


* Geometry, no friend, §c. p. 48. The writer seems in this inst»ace, to have for- 
gotten the motto he had adopted for his pamphlet,— 
“ Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus, &c.” 
+ A spirit named Nisroc, cuts a very distinguished figure in «ais array of mathe- 


matical fiends. 


With the change of one letter, which may be a risprint, or might be a 


disguise, it would be Robins anagrammatised He had formerly commented with 
great severity on Jurin’s Essay on Vision, though now indeed, or shortly after, 
united with him against the common enemy. 
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But as a contribution to the polemi- 
cal literature ot religion, “ The Analyst” 
was not only useless but injurious. It 
placed the question in an unfair light, 
it bused it on a foundation essentially 
insecure. It is obvious that the influ- 
ence of the example and authority of 
the infidel mathematicians, (and we can- 
not but consider the influence and the 
infidelity alike exaggerated,) might have 
been resisted by two distinct modes of 
reasoning. Their usurpation might 
have been opposed, as Berkeley chose 
to oppose it, by shewing that the ma- 
thematicians themselves were surround- 
ed by mysteries and obscurity, that 
however their long subsequent march 
of symbolical equivalencies might be 
trodden in the full noonday blaze of 
intuition, their first steps were groped 
in the glimmer of twilight, and that 
therefore, their continued progress, 
though erect and undoubted its steps, 
might only be progressive error, its cer- 
tainty being inevitably vitiated by 
the uncertainty of its first direction. 
This is a reply perfectly admissible in 
point of logical force ; but wasit as ju- 
dicious as it was logically admissible, to 
rest the dangerous influence of the in- 
fidel analysts on the doubtful success 


of a bold effort to impugn the authority 


of their own science? To carry the 
war into an enemy’s country, is some- 
times a victorious stroke of general- 
ship ; but where the arms of that coun- 
try are puissant by land and sea, have 
already secured to mankind some of their 
most sublime and valuable treasures of 
knowledge, are fortified by boundless 
reputation and unexampled successes, 
and have just been emblazoned with 
new glories, by the prowess of a leader,* 
to whom no other realm of science can 
furnish a parallel, and who reflected 
the lustre of his own achievements upon 
the whole region in which he expati- 
ated,—in such a case, it were surely 
better to adopt the safe and practicable 
policy of honourable treaty, and to be 
contented with the easy security of 
binding down a foe, invincible in his 
ewn dominions, from interfering with 
the independence of his neighbours. 
This, then, is the second mode of ar- 
gument to which we have alluded, and 
it is the only justifiable one for the 
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Christian advocate to advance. Had 
Berkeley, instead ofattacking the mathe- 
matics of Halley, denied the authority 
that Halley dared to claim in right of 
them; had he shown, as he might have 
done, that not Newton himself, as a ma- 
thematician, (had that humble believer 
been disposed to covet such a privi- 
lege,) could assert any prerogative of 
magisterially deciding on the Christian 
question of cumulative probabilities ; 
he would have occupied a position from 
which no assailant could have dislodged 
him, a position which the efforts of one 
or two late analysts to force, have only 
manifested—if the world wanted new 
examples—what extraordinary  ten- 
dencies to misapplication may accom- 
pany extraordinary powers of inquiry ! 

But there were considerations that 
at this time outweighed, in the estima- 
tion of Berkeley, the evidence or un- 
certainty of any scientific theories ; and 
which, in being closely connected with 
the practice of that religion, whose truth 
he had undertaken to defend, lay nearer 
his heart than any speculative opposi- 
tion to the impugners of its proofs, 
The condition of his country, which 
had affected the Fellow and the Dean 
with the deepest concern, seemed to 
justify the public admonitions of the 
Bishop. He published, in 1735, that 
admirable collection of economical in- 
quiries which he has entitled the 
Querist. The interrogatory form (per- 
haps derived from Newton’s high ex- 
ample) in which these suggestions are 
couched, was always a favourite mode 
of writing with Berkeley ; and in vari- 
ous parts of his mathematical contro- 
versy, had been employed with great 
effect. It is, indeed, particularly cal- 
culated for the publication of opinions 
which either have reference to new 
branches of science, or, from their pe- 
culiar character, require to be impressed 
at once with delicacy and point. And 
in the instance of Berkeley, the maxim 
of Bacon was indeed verified, Prudens 
interrogatio est dimidium scientie. It 
is not too much to say that this work 
(which we cannot but conceive to have 
been strangely neglected in the his- 
tories of political philosophy) contains 
not only the germ of almost every 
project which has been since advocated 


* Newton had been but seven years dead when the “« Analyst” appeared. 
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on behalf of our island, but a clear 
statement of some of those general 
principles of political economy, the 
developement of which, by later writers, 
has been regarded as an achievement 
of no common glory. The real im- 

rt of money, as consisting not in 
intrinsic, but in conventional value, 
and as being thus merely the counter 
of wealth, dependent for its sole worth 
on the stability of public credit ; the 
reciprocal or inverse proportion of de- 
mand and supply ; the primary impor- 
tance of labour as the constituent of 
real wealth; these, and other prin- 
ciples which have now degenerated 
with the many into axiomatic truths, 
are found in these curt interroga- 
tories, conceived and expressed with 
a perspicuity not common since their 
author's age, and, we believe, quite un- 
equalled before it. In neglecting the 
merit of the author—at least the very 
early and forcible expositor—of these 
doctrines, from their subsequent univer- 
sality of reception, we would, indeed, be 
only copying our own conduct in more 
important instances. It is an injustice 
we are perpetually practising towards 
the great fathers of scientific discovery, 
towards the Archimedes or the Dio- 
phantus of former ages, towards the 
Bacons and the Galileos of modern 
times, We forget, in the very fulness 
and dissemination of the light we re- 
ceive, the gratitude we owe to its ori- 
ginator. When we enjoy the glow of 
day, caught from the sun on the clouds 
that conceal it, and from the clouds 
transmitted to each other, and from 
these to the earth beneath them, where 
its pure essence is endlessly reflected 
from innumerable objects to our organs 
of vision—how little do we remember 
the invisible source of the whole splen- 
did panorama of colour which it dis- 
covers to our sense! Yet that source 
is not, because shrouded in the clouds 
it illuminates, less really present and 
operative, than when beaming in unin- 
terrupted blaze, it sheds its direct splen- 
dour, and in being (like the truth it 


typifies) a first great blessing of Deity, 
seems alone, of all objects in the uni- 
verse, worthy to symbolize the Great 
Author of its existence and glories. 

In the suggestions which Berkeley 
offers for the improvement of his coun- 
try, we are at one time struck with the 
wretched identity of degradation which 
our peasantry have preserved since his 
wera;* and at another equally struck 
with the spirit of wisdom in which this 
real patriot saw, and prescribed for, the 
misery of their condition. The bank- 
ing system he discusses with simplicity 
and clearness, and in urging the em- 
ployment of criminals on the public 
works, he advances an opinion to which 
we once heard an enthusiastic vindi- 
cator of the excellence of the Irish 
peasantry profess with some naiveté, 
(in the midst of a vehement defence of 
their native goodness) that he saw but 
one objection—the obvious impossi- 
bility of keeping under control a popu- 
lace of offenders who might perhaps at 
last outnumber the rest of the nation. So 
difficult is it even to philosophize for 
Ireland without a liability to the na- 
tional precipitancy of thought—a con- 
sideration, we must observe in paren- 
thesis, which may serve to account, by 
the all-explaining law of association, 
for the sadly Hibernian tone of some 
of those incessant brochures which of 
late years, proposing to detect the 
“evils” of Ireland and prescribe their 
“remedies,” have oppressed at once 
our tables with their illimitable number, 
and our patience with their indigestible 
contents. 

Besides those keen and caustic 
“Maxims of Patriotism” in which 
Berkeley became for a moment a poli- 
tical Rochefoucauld, and the Address 
to the Magistrates of his Country oe- 
casioned by a flagrant association of 
blasphemy then reported to exist, as 
well as the stil! more characteristic 
“Address to the Roman Catholic 
Clergy,” in which the gentle Christi- 
anity of Berkeley prompted a conces- 
sory tone of compellation which we 


* « Whether,” asks Berkeley, in 1735, “ the bulk of our Irish natives are not kept 
from thriving, by that cynical content in dirt and beggary, which they possess to a de- 
gree beyond any other people in Christendom?” And again, he proposes for solution 
the deep difficulty What should hinder us from exerting ourselves, using our hands 
and brains, doing something or other, man, woman and child, like the other inhabi- 
tants of God’s earth?” Querist, Nos. 19,135. 
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fear he would have despaired to assume 
a century later :—in the year 1744 ap- 
peared the Siris; a treatise in whose 
miscellaneous pages the virtues of tar- 
water, of whose medicinal powers his 
exaggerated opinions are well-known, 
form the vestibule which conduct to the 
most aerial reveries of the new and old 
Platonism, and to the most hallowed 
mysteries of the Christian Revelation. 
A work of this character may more 
appropriately find its place in a future 
ctatdeetien of the general philoso- 
phical views of its author. 

And now encompassed by the love 
and respect of all who could value ex- 
cellence; devoted not less to the wel- 
fare of his indigent villagers* than to 
the lofty aspirations of the religion of 
the Gospel and the reason of Plato,— 
Berkeley enjoyed in calmness the 
soothing sunset of a holy life. ‘To the 
agitations of ambition he was as much 
as ever a stranger. Though offered 
by Lord Chesterfield (then Lord Lieu- 
tenant) the far more lucrative see of 
Clogher, he not only declined it, but 
at once refused definitively every pros- 
pective offer of translation. The pri- 
macy, which fell vacant during Lord 
Chesterfield’s viceroyalty, would pro- 
bably have been at Berkeley’s disposal 
had it not been for this refusal. “I 
love my neighbours,” said he, “and 
they love me; why then should I begin 
in my old days to form new connec- 
tions, and tear myself from those friends 
whose kindness to me is the greatest 
happiness I enjoy.” For Cloyne, 
itself, he had a peculiar fondness, and 
could in that residence perceive beau- 
ties which were not very readily dis- 
cernible by other eyes.+ Its very ob- 
scurity had a charm for the retired and 
reflective philosopher: and his affec- 


house, &c. 
distribute any?” 
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* Who can read, without emotion, such letters from the great metaphysician as that 
to Mr. Prior—« Our spinning-school is in a thriving way—I am building a work- 
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tionate determination not to relinquish 
that see is perhaps not unhappily 
compared to the obstinate contented- 
ness of Plutarch, who, when asked 
why he persisted to reside in his native 
city, so obscure, so remote, so little, 
replied, with humorous simplicity (and 
in the spirit of one of his own 
Apophthegmata Laconica), I reside 
here lest it should grow less. 

“ You ask me,” says Berkeley, in 
1747, “if I had no hints from England 
about the primacy. I can only say, 
that last week I had a letter from a 
person in no mean rank, who seemed 
to wonder that he could not find I had 
entertained any thoughts of the pri- 
macy, while so many others of our 
bench were so earnestly contending 
for it. My answer was, that I am so 
fur from soliciting that I do not even 
wish for it; that 1 do not think myself 
the fittest man for that high post ; and 
that therefore I neither have nor ever 
will ask for it.” And just after, he 
writes, in a similar vein, “I am no 
man’s rival or competitor in this matter, 
Iam not in love with feasts, and crowds, 
and visits, and late hours, and strange 
faces, and a hurry of affairs often insig- 
nificant. For my own private satisfac- 
tion I had rather be master of my 
time than wear a diadem. I repeat 
these things to you, that I may not 
seem to have declined all steps to the 
primacy out of singularity, or pride, or 
stupidity, but from solid motives. As 
for the argument from the opportunity 
of doing good, I observe that duty 
obliges men, in high station, not to de- 
cline occasions of doing good; but 
duty doth not oblige men to solicit 
such high stations.” 

But Berkeley had a deeper happi- 
ness than any pomp of earthly distinc- 


Can you put me in the way of getting hemp-seed, or does your society 
With many other similar statements and requests, attesting the 


deep devotion with which this good man delivered his whole mind to the production, 
even in the minutest particulars, of happiness around him, 
To encourage the manufactures of Cloyne, he would wear no other materials in 


his dress; and always appeared in the coarse frize which formed the acmé of his poor 
people’s skill. Such kindnesses are not, it is said, yet forgotten; and the debt of 
Llessings, inherited from father to son, has been entailed to even the living genera- 
tion, 

+ It is said that Pope’s imagination was so enkindled by the descriptions of Berkeley, 
that he had at one time a determination to honour Cloyne with his presence, in order 
personally to enjoy those beauties of which he had received so vivid a representation. 
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tion can bestow. He could feel with 
the profound conviction of a Christian 
believer, that the light which was pas- 
sing away from his eyes was but the 
uncertain morning twilight of his soul’s 
essential immortality: he could look 
through its transitory clouds into the 
future, and rejoice in the prospect of 
the coming noon. His latter habits of 
philosophical thought, as is evident in 
the Siris, pointed towards the regions 
of the mysterious, the invisible ; and 
while the pupil of Plato might exult 
in the anticipated perception of the 
supreme Reason, the disciple of Christ 
could kindle in the expected fruition 
of infinite Love. “ The evening of life,” 
says he in a letter written less than a 
year before his death, “I choose to 
pass in a quiet retreat. Ambitious 
projects, intrigues and quarrels of states- 
men are things I have formerly been 
amused with, but they now seem to 
be a vain fugitive dream !” 

The principal recreation of his lei- 
sure was derived from music, the most 
spiritual of all sensible enjoyments. 
His harmonic pleasure it is, however 
not very easy to define ; as we are in- 
formed that he possessed no musical 
ear. His wife, whose accomplishments 
extended to both the sister arts of paint- 
ing and of music, was enabled by the 
one to recreate the overwrought mind 
of the habitual contemplatist, and by the 
other to perpetuate those features which 
had never been turned on her, or on 
mankind, but in benignity.* And 
among his various occupations, who 
can behold—however we may admit 
the medical theories of Berkeley to be 
mistaken—this lover of human hap- 
piness unaffectedly concentrating all 
the powers of such an intellect on the 
humble task ef recommending a re- 
medy for disease; wasting, as we would 
now say, such lavish abilities upon a 
cause so inglorious; aud indifferent 
whether applause or neglect attended 
the advocate, so that the benefit he up- 
held was disseminated amoug his fel- 
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lows? Could we but forget for a 
moment the dangers that may attend 
errors in medical speculation, who 
would not rather be wrong with Berke- 
ley than selfishly right with others! 

In truth he was, in many things, a 
glorious visionary; but surely his 
visions, ever conversant with the love- 
liest forms of virtue, were worthy to be 
considered as only a sublimer apparition 
of truth. We know not whether any 
poetical relics of Berkeley have been 
preserved, beyond the fine stanzas 
written in anticipation of his American 
project, but we cannot avoid thinking 
that there was a strong poetical infusion 
in his temperament and intellect. He 
evidently possessed a most delicate 
sensibility to beauty in the arts of 
design, and even his daily manner was 
—as far as we may venture to collect 
it from report—invested with a certain 
refined and tender grace, which pre- 
sented to the eye and imagination, 
as it were, the very Poetry of 
Virtue. No one surely ever veri- 
fied more completely in personal con- 
duct the sentiment of Rousseau, /e 
bon n’ est que le beau mis en action.t 
Now, this delicate thread of fine 
thought was interwoven through the 
whole texture of his mind. He was 
an idealist in more senses than one : 
habitually an aspirant for imaginary 
perfection in communities, and, we 
would say, looking on heaven itself 
chiefly in the light of a consummate 
government,—a grand polity of regu- 
lated and undisturbed happiness,—a 
mighty monarehy, magnificently calm. 
Social happiness with him was to be 
found in peaceful industry and inno- 
cent recreation ; he would have made 
a superlative Chief Justice in Arca- 
dia,—distributing far more rewards 
than punishments, and holding his 
rural court among the marble temples 
and statues, in which his beautiful 
imagination would delight to see its 
ideals embodied. With him Kings 
were the fathers of their people, and 


* Her illustrious husband's portrait was, as he expresses it, among the “ first fruits” 
of her painting. He declares her to possess “a most uncommon genius” for the art, 
but admits that “ others may be supposed to judge more impartially.” 

+ J’ai toujours cru que le bon n’ etait que le beau mis en action; que |’ une tenait 
intimement 4 l’autre, et qu’ ils avaient tous deux une source commune dans la nature 


bien ordonnée. 


Tl suit de cette idée que le gout se perfectionne par les mémes 


moyens que la sagesse, et que l’ime bien toucheé des charmes de la vertu doit a pro- 
portion etre aussi sensible a tous les autres genres de beantés. Nouv. Héloise. Prem. 
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loyalty was a filial attachment. His 
Toryism was patriarchal. Yet, with 
all this tendency to the amiable dreams 
of a benevolent fancy, there was min- 
gled a shrewdness, and a knowledge 
of real humanity, which evinces that 
Berkeley could abandon his dreams at 
pleasure. And when we recall that 
gentle knowledge, so “easily entreat- 
ed,” the eulogy of Atterbury becomes 
to our minds no exaggeration; for 
surely it seems like the meek wisdom 
that we ascribe to those beings who 
can behold our state without feeling 
its temptations, who can condemn our 
crimes without resentment, and ap- 
plaud our virtues without envy | 

In connexion with this idealism of 
the affections, as an attribute of 
Berkeley’s character, some of our 
readers may, perhaps, expect us to 
notice the very curious Romance which 
has been by many authorities ascribed 
to his pen. But we have already 
dallied too long with our fascinating 
subject, and must therefore defer any 
account of this interesting book, until 
we resume the consideration of the 
philosopher's laboursin another number. 

The time had at length arrived, 
when Berkeley was to give the last 
lesson which the life of a good man 
can furnish to the world—the blessed- 
ness of its close. At Oxford, whither 
he had retired to superintend the edu- 
cation of his second son, he died in 
January, 1753, after a residence of 
about six months. He had, before his 
departure for that University, attempt- 
ed to exchange his bishopric for a col- 
legiate situation, from a conviction of 
the impropriety of Episcopal non-resi- 
dence ; and when this was found un- 
attainable, he did not hesitate to write 
to the Secretary of State for permis- 
sion to resign his see. But George II. 
surprised and interested by such a de- 
mand, declared good-naturedly that his 
venerable friend should “die a bishop,” 
and that he should have unlimited 
liberty to reside where he pleased. 
After such a compliment from such a 
quarter, it would have of course been 
ungracious to press the point any far- 
ther : and the illustrious recusant died 
in his dignities. 

The circumstances of his death are 
differently related, and the narratives 
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agree only in its suddenness. Some 
record that he was listening to a ser- 
mon of Dr. Sherlock’s ; others, that a 
portion of the Burial Service offered 
the last consolations he was permitted 
to receive. And another account 
states that he had just concluded an 
extemporancous comment on 1 Cor. xv. 
when he was suddenly summoned 
to verify the truth of the sublime doc- 
trine he had been expounding. It is 
not unworthy of notice, that his philo- 
sophical master, Locke, had died in 
circumstances almost exactly similar to 
those stated in the former of these 
narratives. 

“ The Bishop's last act,” says the au- 
thor of the Life prefixed to his Works, 
“before he left Cloyne, was to sign a 
lease of the demesne lands in that neigh- 
bourhood, to be renewed yearly, at the 
rent of 200/., which sum he directed to 
be distributed every year, until his re- 
turn, among poor housekeepers of Cloyne, 
Youghal, and Aghadda.” 


Upon such a life as we have re- 
counted, we have no disposition to 
offer any comment. He who cannot 
derive its lessons untaught, will nut be 
likely to derive them by instruction. 
We have written of Berkeley as an 
Irishman; but we feel that such a 
man belongs, not to Ireland, but to 
human nature: and never did the pa- 
negyric of epitaph lay aside its cus- 
tomary pomp of falsehood more sin- 
cerely than when it called upon every 
lover of religion and his country, to 
rejoice that this man had lived. So 
much for his earthly carcer,—the rest 
is hidden from our feeble eyes. But if 
we must leave the Christian, the Phi- 
losopher, the Putriot, at the moment 
when all human biography is compel- 
led to resign its office, we may well 
believe that the subsequent life is taken 
up by the pen of angelic recorders. 
For, assuredly, it was in no unpro- 
phetic spirit that this friend of human 
happiness wrote, when, in the close of 
his memorable missionary proposal, he 
declared of the benefactor of man, 
that “unseen co.ntries, and after ages, 
may feel the effects of his bounty, WHILE 
HE HIMSELF reaps the reward in the 
blessed society of all those, who, having 
turned many to righteousness, shall shine 
as the stars, for ever and ever,” 


In our next Number we propose to offer some brief remarks on the merits 
and influence of the peculiar philosophy of our illustrious countryman. 





